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PREFACE. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  here  the  acknowledgmonfe 
which  I  have  already  made  in  previous  editions  of  the  extent 
to  which  my  "English  Grammar"  in  its  present  form  is 
indebted  to  the  splendid  works  of  Matzuer  and  Koch,  the  latter 
of  whom  has  traced  the  development  of  English  with  such 
care  and  fulness  that  later  systematic  grammars  contain  little 
of  consequence  on  this  subject  beyond  what  is  already  to  be 
found  in  his  pages.  I  have  made  special  reference  to  his  work 
fi-om  time  to  time  by  way  of  reminding  the  reader  of  the  source 
of  tbo  information  given.  The  few  instances  in  which  I  have 
been  beholden  to  Dr.  Morris's  ' '  Historical  Outlines  of  English 
Accidence "  for  materials  not  already  contained  in  Koch's 
grammar  have  been  scrupulously  noticed.  In  the  present 
edition  the  Exercises  have  been  somewhat  modified  by  the 
excision  of  some  which  are  already  to  be  found  in  my  more 
elementary  works,  and  are  only  needed  by  beginners,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  some  additional  help  towards  the  understanding 
of  the  more  difficult  constructions. 

The  study  of  English  has  made  rapid,  advances  of  late  years, 
and  no  grammar,  intended  for  pupils  in  the  upper  classes  of 
schools  that  make  any  pretensions  to  teaching  of  a  high  charac- 
ter, can  be  deemed  satisfactory,  which  does  not  go  far  beyond 
the  mere  statement  of  the  current  forms  and  idioms  of  our 
language,     ^fy  aim  in  this  work  has  been  to  vrrlte  a  manage- 
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able  "  Historical  Englisli  Grammar"  for  scliools.  Accordingly 
I  have  endeavoured  to  treat  the  development  of  modem 
English  out  of  the  older  forms  of  the  language  with  sufficient 
thoroughness  to  give  the  learner  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
way  in  which  English  has  come  to  be  what  it  is,  as  regards  its 
elements,  its  foims,  and  its  constructions,  without  distracting 
his  attention  and  burdening  his  memory  with  details  which  are 
necessary  only  for  the  minute  study  of  particular  periods  or 
individual  authors.  Much,  of  the  most  diflicult  portion  of  what 
was  necessary  for  this  purpose  has  been  thrown  into  the  form 
of  notes  and  appendices,  the  study  of  which  may,  if  it  be 
deemed  desirable,  be  postponed  until  the  learner  has  mastered 
the  general  text.  The  latter  is  quite  within  the  comprehension 
of  a  pupil  of  ordinary  intelligence.  I  have  striven  to  set  down 
what  had  to  be  said  in  short  and  clear  sentences,  every 
expression  Ln  which  has  been  carefully  weighed  with  the  view 
of  secui-ing  the  utmost  possible  accuracy,  and  leading  the  pupil 
to  think.  There  may  be  teachers  to  whom  this  last-named 
effort  is  unusual  and  unwelcome.  It  will  be  perfectly  easy  for 
such  to  find  books  called  "  English  Grammars "  which  will 
exactly  suit  their  requirements.  It  will  be  found  that  in 
several  portions  of  the  Syntax  I  have  been  able,  by  following 
constnictions  up  to  their  source,  to  introduce  important  sim- 
plifications, especially  with  regard  to  the  use  of  relatives,  and 
the  troublesome  little  words  as,  that,  and  tlian. 

In  one  or  two  paragraphs  the  phraseology  has  been  modified, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  out  stiU  more  clearly  the  cardinal 
distinction  between  the  indicative  aud  the  subjunctive  mood. 
(See  §§  193,  195,  466.)  This  distinction  is  carefully  and  philo- 
sophically developed  by  Matzner.*  It  is  substantially  that  of 
Becker  (who,  however,  makes  a  needless  separation  between 

•  The  student  who  desiies  to  examine  MStzner's  statements  must  consult  the 
original  test  f>i  his  works,  As  presented  in  a  recent  tian.iltition  his  views  are 
lot  ally  UDJntcUJigible. 
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conjunctive  and  conditional),  and  is  expressed  clearly  enough  by 
the  beat  Latin*  grammarians.  Thus  Madvig  (§  346)  lays  down 
that  "iu  the  conjunctive  a  thing  is  asserted  simply  as  an  idea 
conceived  in  the  mind,  so  that  the  speaker  does  not  at  the  same 
time  declare  it  as  actually  existing."  Dr.  Kennedy  [Public 
School  Latin  Orammar,  §  37)  says :  "  The  indicative  mood 
declares  a  fact  or  condition  as  real  or  absolute.  The  conjunc- 
tive mood  states  a  fact  or  condition  as  conceived  or  contingent.'' 
So,  again,  Mr.  Eoby  {Latin  Grammar  ii.  p.  202)  says :  "  The 
subjimctive  mood,  as  distinguished  from  the  indicative,  ex- 
presses an  action  or  event  as  thought  or  supposed,  rather  than 
as  done  or  narrated;"  a  definition  which  would  be  improved 
by  leaving  out  the  words  "  or  supposed  "  and  "  or  narrated." 

In  discussing  grammatical  definitions,  many  writers  seem  to 
think  they  have  done  all  that  is  requisite  when  they  have 
explained  the  meaning  of  some  grammatical  term,  as  though 
the  usages  of  human  speech  had  been  devised  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  involved  in  certain  names.  The  gr£:iimatical 
names  in  common  use  are  of  no  authority  whatever;  they  are 
only  attempts,  and  usually  very  bungling  ones,  to  classify  and 
describe  the  fonns  and  usages  of  language.  A  philosophical 
grammarian  uses  them  as  mere  conventional  names ;  he  gives  his 
own  account  of  that  which  they  are  used  to  stand  for.  /A.  good 
many  grammarians  tell  us  that  "mood  means  the  manner  of  tJit 

*  Many  of  the  older  wiiters  on  English  grammar  made  a  grievous  mistake  in 
trying  to  dress  out  EngUsh  constnictions  in  a  Latin  garb,  being  misled  by  the 
notion  that  Latin  grammar  is  a  sort  of  universal  test  and  touchstone  in  aU  gram- 
matical questions.  Some  modern  authors  make  an  equally  gross  mistake  of  an 
opposite  kind,  when  they  refuse  to  take  any  account  at  all  of  Latin  constructions, 
when  dealing  with  those  of  the  English  language.  In  spite  of  all  the  differf-nces 
of  idiom  that  distinguish  the  two  languages,  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which 
their  constructions  involve  giammatical  principles  which  are  the  same  in  both. 
As  regards  particular  usages  there  are  considerable  differences  between  English 
and  Latin  in  the  use  of  the  moods,  but  the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  the 
distinctions  of  mood  are  based  (like  those  whioh  relate  to  the  functions  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  of  numbers,  persons,  cases,  voices,  tenses,  &c.}  are  common  to 
both  la'i^iia^TPs. 
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adion."  It  really  means  iioching  of  the  kincl.  It  denotes  a 
certain  mental  attitude  of  the  speaker,  vnth  relation  to  the  pre- 
dication that  he  is  dealing  with.  (See  §§  195,  466.)  Buhjunctivt 
is  altogether  a  bad  and  misleading  term ;  for  the  indicative 
may  be  used  as  freely  as  the  (so-called)  subjunctive  in  clauses 
which  are  subjoined  to  a  principal  clause,  and  the  subjunctive  is 
often  used  in  clauses  which  are  not  subjoined  to  others.  Many 
wiiters,  however,  are  incapable  of  seeing  this.  They  confound 
a  subjunctive  mood  with  a  conditional  sentence,  and  gravely  tell 
us  that  when  an  action  is  stated  conditionally  we  get  the  sub- 
junctive mood.  They  seem  to  suppose  that  the  subjunctive 
mood  is  the  natural  and  indispensable  mood  for  hypothesis  or 
condition.  One  recent  writer  actually  talks  of  "Indicative- 
Subjunctive  forms."  All  this  is  utterly  wrong.  When  I  say 
"If  he  is  at  homo,  I  will  speak  to  him,"  the  first  sentence  is 
conditional;  but  the  verb  is  in  the  indicative  mood,  because  the 
condition  relates  to  an  actual  state  of  things,  independent  ol 
my  thought  about  the  matter.  If  I  say  "If  he  were  present,  I 
would  speak  to  him,"  we  again  get  a  conditional  sentence,  but 
the  vc;b  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  because  "his  being 
present "  is  something  that  I  only  think  of.  But  an  indicative 
mood  does  not  cease  to  be  an  indicative  and  become  a  sub- 
junctive by  having  if  or  though  put  before  it  in  English  ;  and 
only  very  ignorant  learners  imagine  that  $i  must  always  be 
followed  by  the  subjunctive  in  Latin.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  subjunctive  mood  is  more  commonly  found  in  conditional 
olauses  than  in  others,  but  that  is  the  natural  result  of  its 
peculiar  function.  It  is  not  an  invariable  phenomenon,  nor 
does  it  determine  the  definition  of  the  Mood. 
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Tub  various  languages  epokeu  by  mankind  admit  of  Loinr 
grouped  together  in  certain  great  famihts,  the  menihors  of  each 
of  which  have  cei-taiii  characteristics  and  elements  in  comtnun,  \i\ 
which  they  are  distinguished  in  a  very  marked  manner  fioi:i  tl.e 
members  of  other  families.  One  of  these  families  of  languages 
has  been  called  the  Iudo-Europ'\an,  or  Aryan  family.  It  includes 
tlie  Sanscrit,  Per.sian,  Slavonian,  Latin,  Grreek,  Keltic,  and  Teu- 
tonic languages.  The  Teutonic  branch  of  this  family  is  divided 
into  two  principal  stocks,  the  Scandinavian  and  tho  Gorman ; 
and  the  German  stock  is  again  subdivided  into  High  German 
languages  (spoken  in  tho  mountainous  districts  of  the  south  of 
Germany)  and  Low  Gei-man  languages  (spoken  in  the  northern 
lowlands  of  Germany).  English  bel.':ii:cs  to  the  Low  German 
branch  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  and  is  akin  to  Frisian,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  Platt-Deutsch,  and  Mosso-Gothio. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  when  those  countries  were 
invaded  by  the  Romans,  were  of  Keltic  race,  and  spoke  various 
dialects  of  the  Keltic  group  of  languages. 

The  conquered  Gauls  adopted  the  Latin  language,  and  the 
Franks  and  Normans,  who  at  a  later  time  established  themselvt<8 
in  the  country,  adopted  the  language  of  the  people  they  con- 
quered. Thus  it  has  come  about  that  French  is  for  the  most  part  a 
coiTupted  form  of  Latin,  belonging  to  that  group  of  languages 
which  is  called  '  Romance.' 

The  Keltic  inhabitants  of  Britain  did  not  adopt  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, but  retained  their  own  Keltic  dialects.  One  of  these  i.s 
still  ppoken  by  the  Keltic  inluibitants  of  Wales. 

English  is  the  language  brought  into  England  by  the  Saxons 
and  Angles,  who  in  tho  fifth  century  conqiiered  and  dispossessed 
the  British  or  Keltic  inhabitants,  and  drove  tho  remnants  of  tliem 
into  the  remote  mountainous  corners  of  the  island,  especially 
Wales  and  Cornwall.  Tliey  were  a  Teutonic  race,  coining  from  the 
lowland  region  in  the  north-western  part  of  Germany.  The  name 
Angle  appears  to  have  belonged  at  first  only  to  one  division  of 
these  Teutonic  invaders;  but  in  coui-se  of  time,  though  long  beforL- 
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the  Norman  Conquest,  it  ■was  extended  over  the  rest,  and  the 
entire  body  of  tlie  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  our  country  called 
themselves  ai;d  their  language  Enjrlish,*  and  their  country 
Ei.gland  (Angle-laud).  In  epeakiug  of  themselves  they  also, 
It  least  for  a  time,  employed  the  compound  term  Atiglo- Saxon. 
Entrlish  thus  became  the  predoniinant  language  in  our  island 
from  the  Firth  of  Forthf  to  the  English  Channel,  and  has  con- 
tinued so  for  more  than  thirteen  centuries.  During  this  time,  it 
has,  of  course,  undergone  many  changes.  It  has  adopted  many 
new  words  from  other  languages,  and  its  forms  have  been  altered 
to  some  extent ;  but  it  has  lasted  in  unbroken  continuity  from  its 
introduction  untU  now. 

Modern  English  is  only  a  somewhat  altered  form  of  the  language 
which  was  brought  into  England  by  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  and 
which  in  its  early  form,  before  the  changes  consequent  upon 
the  Norman  Conquest,  is  commonly  called  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
grammatical  framework  of  modem  English  is  still  purely  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

As  regards  its  form,  Anglo-Saxon  (or  old  Eng-lish)  differed 
from  modem  English  in  this  respect,  that  it  had  a  much  greater 
number  of  gramaiatical  inflections.  Thus  nouns  had  five  cases, 
and  there  were  different  declensions  (as  in  Latin) ;  adjectives  were 
decUned,  and  had  three  genders ;  pronouns  had  more  forms,  and 
some  had  a  dual  nuniber,  as  well  as  a  singular  and  plural ;  the 
verbs  had  more  variety  in  their  personal  terminations.  The 
greater  part  of  these  inflections  were  dropped  in  the  course  of  the 
three  centuries  following  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  grammatical 
fu.jctions  of  several  of  them  bating  now  served  by  separate  words, 
such  as  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs.  This  chantre  is  what  is 
meant  when  it  is  said  that  Anglo-Saxon  (or  ancient  English)  was 
an  inflectional  language,  and  that  modem  English  is  an  analytical 
language. 

The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  words  that  have  .been  incor- 
porated into  English,  and  are  now  part  and  parcel  of  the  lan- 
guage, may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  : — 

1.  Words  of  Keltic  origin. — The  Anglo-Saxons  adopted  a  few 
Keltic  words  from  such  Britons  as  they  kept  among  them  as 
slaves  or  wives.     These  words   consist  chiefly  of    geographical 

•  It  has  been  asserted  that  from  the  earliest  times,  Saxons,  as  ■well  as  Angles, 
called  themselves  '  English,'  and  nothing  else.  This  is  at  variance  'with  the 
fact  that  the  names  '  West  Saxons,'  'South  Saxons,'  (Sic,  were  vemacular, 
and,  as  L  abundantly  evident  from  the  laws  and  charters,  were  names  by  which 
the  several  divisions  of  the  Saxons  called  themselves.  The  Saxon  Chronicle, 
in  dealing  with  the  events  of  our  history  up  to  the  time  of  Altred  the  Great, 
discriminates  between  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  notices  the  latter  according 
to  their  local  subdivisions.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  that  Alfred 
should  stjie  himself  '  West  Seaxna  oyning,'  if  hia  subjects  nevti  c^ijed  them- 
selves anything  but '  English.' 

+  Lowland  Scotch  is  a  genuine  Anglian  dialect,  ajtd  haa  kept  dosex  t« 
tiie  Teatouic  type  than  modem  English 
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names,  anch  as  Avon,  Don,  Mendip,  Wight,  Kent,  Durham,  &c. ; 
and  words  rektting  to  common  household  matters,  such  as  basket, 
clout,  gown,  button,  darn,  gruel,  mattueic,  mop,  rug,  wire,  &o. 
These  are  still  in  common  use.  Others  are  pruvincial  words,  or 
are  found  only  in  the  older  literature,  and  are  now  obsolete. 

2.  If'nrds  of  Scandinarian  origin. — Men  of  Scandinavian  race 
(Picts,  Nort-emen,  and  Drincs)  made  repeated  incursions  into  this 
island  during  several  centuries,  and  estal/lished  themselves  along 
the  eastern  coast.  In  consequence  of  this  a  good  many  Scandi- 
navian words  made  their  way  into  common  use,  and  Daui.sh  or 
Scandinavian  forms  appear  in  many  names  of- places  in  the  dis- 
tricts occupied  by  the  Scandinavian  invaders,  such  a.sby  (' towai,' 
as  in  Grimsby) ;  Scaiv  ('  wood,'  as  in  Scawfell);  force  ('  waterfall,' 
as  Stockgill  Force) ;  holm  ('  island'  as  in  Langholm) ;  ness  ('  head- 
land,' as  in  Furness) ;  eg  ('  island,'  as  in  Orkney),  4:c. 

3.  Words  of  Latin  origin,  and  Greek  Words  introduced  through 
Latin. — Of  these  we  have  now  immense  numbers  iu  English,  the 
words  of  classical  origin  being  considerably  more  than  twice  as 
numerous  as  those  of  Teutonic  origin,  there  being,  accoiding  to 
some  authorities,  about  29,000  of  the  former  to  about  13,000  of 
the  latter.  These  words  came  in  at  various  periods,  and  under 
various  circumstances. 

a.  A  few  Latin  words,  connected  with  names  of  places,  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  ot 
Britain;  as  in  Chester  {castra),  Gloucester,  Stratford  (strata), 
Lincoln  (colonia),  Fossbury  {fossa), 

0.  A  good  many  words  of  classical  origin  were  introdttccC 
between  the  settlement  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Norman  Couqnet-; 
by  the  ecclesiastics  who  brought  Christianity  into  EiJg-laiid. 
These  words  are  mostly  ecclesiastical  terms,  and  names  of  social 
institutions  and  natural  objects  previously  unknown  to  the 
English.  These  words  came  direct  from  Latin,  or  from  Greek 
through  Latin. 

c.  A  much  larger  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin  came  to  us 
through  Norman-Frenth,  the  acquired  language  of  the  Norman 
conquerors  of  England.  After  the  Conquest  this  was  of  course 
the  language  of  the  Norman  nobles  and  their  retainers  through- 
out England.  To  a  more  limited  extent  it  had  been  introduced 
as  the  language  of  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Most  of 
the  words  in  our  language  which  relate  to  feudal  institutions,  to 
war,  law,  and  the  chase,  were  introduced  in  this  way.  English, 
however,  never  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  mass  of  the 
native  population,  though  an  important  change  in  it  was  at  least 
accelerated,  if  not  first  commenced,  by  the  influfnce  of  the  Nor- 
man-French, which  was  established  side  by  side  with  it.  The 
numerous  grammatical  inflections  of  the  older  English  began  to 
be  disused,  and  in  the  course  of  the  tliree  centuriee  that  followed 
the  Conquest  were  reduced  to  little  more  than  their  present 
anmber. 
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d.  The  revival  of  the  study  of  the  classical  Isuguages  in  the 
sixteenth  century  led  to  the  introduction  of  an  itamense  numb;  r 
of  Latin  and  Greek  words,  which  were  taken  dii-ect  from  the 
original  languages.  Many  of  these  importations  have  since  been 
discarded.  It  often  happens  that  the  same  classical  word  has 
given  rise  to  two  words  in  English,  one  coming  to  us  through 
Norman-French,  the  other  taken  direct  from  Latin.  In  svioh 
(lasee,  the  former  is  the  shorter  and  more  corrupted  form.  Com- 
pare, for  example,  minster  and  monastery,  bishop  and  ejriscopal, 
hotel  and  hospital,  reason  and  rational. 

4.  Words  of  Miscellaneous  origin. — The  extensive  intercoui^e 
maintained  during  the  last  three  hundred  years  with  all  parts  of 
the  world  naturally  led  to  the  introduction  of  words  from  most 
languages  of  importance,  relating  to  natural  productions,  works 
of  art,  or  social  institutions,  with  which  this  intercourse  first 
made  us  acquainted. 

Thus  it  has  come  about  that  the  two  chief  constituents  of 
moderi^  English  are  Anglo-Saxon  and  Lf;tin,  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  words  of  miscellaneous  origin.  Most  of  the  Teu- 
tonic elements  of  English  were  introduced  by  the  Saxons  and 
Angles.  But  the  Scandinavian  races  are  also  Teutonic,  and  a 
good  many  words  of  Teutonic  origin  were  iiitroduced  into  English 
by  the  Danes  and  Norsemen,  who  established  themselves  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  oiu*  island. 

As  a  general  rule  (admitting,  of  course,  of  numerous  exceptions) 
it  wiU  be  found  that  words  relating  to  common  uatuial  objects, 
to  home  life,  to  agriculture,  and  to  common  trades  and  processes, 
ire  usually  of  Teutonic  origin.  Words  relating  to  the  higher 
functions  of  social  life — religion,  law,  government,  and  war,  to 
the  less  obvious  processes  of  the  mind,  and  to  matters  connected 
with  art,  science,  and  philosophy,  are  commonly  of  classical  and 
mostly  of  Latin  origin.  Most  words  of  three  or  more  syllable^, 
ind  a  large  number  of  thoso  of  two,  are  of  classical  origin,  llu 
Teutonic  element  prevails  (though  very  far  from  exclusively)  in 
words  of  one  or  two  syllables,  and  is  by  far  the  most  forcible  and 
expressive.  Hence  it  predominates  in  all  our  finest  poetry.  It  is 
impossible  to  write  a  single  sentence  without  Teutonic  elements, 
but  sentence  after  sentence  may  be  found  in  Shakspeare  and  the 
Englibh  Bible,  which  is  pure  English,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  thai 
term. 

One  great  advantage  which  English  has  derived  from  the 
mingling  of  the  Teutonic  and  Romance  elements  is  the  gre.:t 
richness  of  its  vocabulary,  and  its  power  of  expressing  delieate 
shades  of  difference  in  the  signification  of  words  by  the  use  of 
Dairs  of  words,  of  which  one  is  Teutonic  and  the  other  French.* 

The  changes  by  which  Anglo-Saxon  (or  the  oldest  English) 

•  Compare,  for  example,  fei-ling  and  sentiment,  work  and  labour,  bloom  and 
(lower.    The  number  of  pairs  of  exactly  synonymous  words  is  small. 
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became  modern  English  were  gradual,  and  no  exact  date  can  be 
given  for  the  intKiduetion  of  this  of  thai  p-ardc^iiitr  aitef«n  "a. 
Still  the  process  was  influonced  or  accelerated  at  certain  points 
by  political  events.  The  Norman  Conquest,  nnd  the  politiia! 
relations  between  the  conquering  and  the  couqueit  d  race  naturally 
made  Norman-Freiich  the  language  of  the  court  and  the  nobles 
of  the  courts  of  justice,  of  the  episcopal  sees,  and  of  garrisoned 
places.  But  the  loss  of  Noiiuaiidy  in  120G,  the  enactments  of 
Henry  III.  and  Louis  IX.,  that  the  subjects  of  the  one  crown 
should  not  hold  lands  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  and  the  politi- 
cal movements  under  John  and  Henry  III.,  stopped  the  fui'ther 
influx  of  the  Norman  element.  At  the  same  time  the  absolutist 
tendencies  of  the  kings  drove  the  nobles  into  closer  union  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  French  wars  of 
Edward  III.  roused  an  anti-French  feeling  among  all  classes, 
which  extended  itself  even  to  the  language,  insomuch  that  wo 
learn  from  Chaucer  that  in  his  tirae  French  was  spoken  in 
England  but  rarely,  and  in  a  corrupted  form.  In  1362  appeared 
the  edict  of  Edward  III.  that  legal  proceedings  in  the  royal 
courts  should  be  conducted  in  EugUsh. 

Thus  the  course  of  the  changes  which  English  underwent  was 
far  from  being  equable.  Koch  divides  the  historical  development 
of  English  into  five  periods,  in  the  following  manner : — 

First  Period,  that  of  old  Anglo-Saxon.  This  period  extends 
from  the  time  of  the  oldest  literary  monumeuts  to  about  a.d.  1100. 
The  language  was  divided  into  two  groups  of  dialects,  the  Nor- 
thern or  Anglian,  and  the  Southern  or  Saxon.  In  the  latter 
the  speech  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  consequence  of  the  political 
supremacy  acquired  by  that  division  of  the  nation,  took  pi  ecedence 
of  the  rest,  and  became  the  literal y  dialect  of  England,  though  it 
did  Lot,  of  course,  oust  the  other  dialects  from  use  in  oral  speech  ; 
and  in  course  of  time  the  Mercian  or  Midla'  d  variety  of  the 
Anglian  branch  became  a  dialect  distinct  both  from  the  Northum- 
brian and  from  the  Wes^t  Saxrin.  It  was  widelv  spread,  and 
became  at  last  the  parent  of    modern  standard  Eeglish. 

Second  Period,  that  of  late  Anglo-Saxon.  This  period  extends 
over  about  150  years,  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
shows  marks  of  the  influenee  of  the  Danish  and  Norman  settlements 
in  disturbing  the  older  system  of  inflections,  obliterating  many  of 
its  distinctions,  and  so  preparing  the  way  foi  the  still  greater 
simplification  which  followed. 

Third  Period,  termed  by  Koch  Old  English.  Tliis  period,  which 
extCTids  over  some  100  years,  from  about  1250  till  about  1350, 
exhibits  a  continued  weakening  of  the  old  forms,  spoken  sounds 
and  their  written  representatives  being  both  in  an  unsettled  state 
and  the  influence  of  Norman  French  being  distinctly  traceable. 

Fourth  Period,  called  by  Koch  Middle  English.     This  period,  to 

•  Ab  the  main  part  of  the  Teutonic  elements  of  modem  literary  English 
have  come  down  to  us  from  this  West-Saxon  speech,  it  is  obviously  allowalile 
to  speak  of  them  in  the  gross  as  Saxon,  there  are  critics,  however,  who  wax 
Wrnth  at  the  use  of  the  term. 
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which  belong'  Wiclif,  Chaucer,  and  Maundeville,  reaches  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  it  the  Midland  section 
■)i  the  Northern  dialect  beoonies  predominant. 

Fifth  Feriod,  that  of  Modern  English. — For  further  details  respect- 
ing the  characteristics  of  tl:e.se  periods,*  the  learner  is  referred  to 
Appendix  A. 

>  Leaving  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  out  of  consideration,  it 
may  be  stated  summarily  tlwt  English  has  preserved  from  its 
Anglo-Saxon  stage  the  suffixes  that  it  still  possesses  in  nouns 
and  pronouns;  the  conjugation  of  'ts  verbs;  the  articles,  pro- 
nouns, prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  numerals  ;  the  comparative 
and  superlative  suffixes  of  adjectives,  and  the  formation  of 
adverbs  ;  the  fiexibihty  and  variety  which  it  has  in  the  forma- 
tion of  compounds ;  the  most  important  part  of  the  sufRxes  and 
prefixes  by  v?hich  derivatives  are  formed ;  the  predominant  prin- 
ciples of  accentuation  ;  and  the  compactness  and  straightforward- 
ness of  the  syntactical  arrangement  of  its  periods.  To  French 
we  owe  a  considerable  modification  of  the  sounds  of  the  language, 
the  suppression  of  the  sound  of  /  before  other  consenants,  such  as 
f,  V,  I',  m,  etc. ;  the  partial  suppression  of  the  sounds  of  h  and  gJi, 
and  the  use  of  e  mute  at  the  end  of  words;  the  introduction  of  the 
sibilant  sounds  of  J,  g,  ch  and  c  ;  the  use  of  the  letter  z,  and  the 
consonantal  sound  of  v.  >  French  influence  assisted  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  s  as  the  general  sign  of  the  plural  in  nouns.  To  French 
we  also  owe  a  considerable  number  of  the  suffixes  and  prefixes  by 
which  derivatives  are  formed,  and  are  probably  indebted  for  oui 
deliverance  from  that  stiff  and  involved  arrangement  of  sentences, 
under  which  modem  German  still  labours.  ^  [Mdtzner.) 

•  The  detailB  of  the  history  of  Eno-lish  Aooidence  and  Syntax  during  thes* 
periods  have  been  set  forth  by  Koch  with  a  iulness  and  minuteness  which 
render  it  a  difficult  task  to  make  fuither  discoveries  in  the  same  field.  Indeed, 
nothing  of  consequence  has  as  ytt  been  added  to  his  results.  His  nomencla- 
ture is  not  unexceptionable,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  continuity  of  the 
name  English,  which  certainly  belonged  to  our  language  in  the  time  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  the  best  recent  English  authorities,  wlii?e  adopting  Koch's  suh- 
di^sion,  name  the  language  at  its  successive  stages,  '  Eugli^^h  of  the  First 
Period,'  'English  of  the  Second  Period,'  and  so  on.  The  subdivision  is,  how- 
ever, more  elaborate  than  is  necessary.  There  is  no  break  of  any  consequence 
between  the  Third  and  Fourth  Periods.  No  new  principle  of  change  begins  to 
operate.  We  simply  have  in  the  Fourth  Period  a  still  further  development,  on 
exactly  the  same  lines,  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Tliii-d.  There  is  no  epoch 
at  the  dividing  line  of  these  two  periods  comparable  to  those  formed  by  tlie 
Nor-man  Conquest,  wluch  preceded  the  Tliird  Period  and  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  revival  of  letters,  which  u>hered  in  the  latest  period.^  It 
would  be  simpler  and  quite  sufheient  to  divide  English,  in  its  historical  aspect, 
into  three  periods— the  fii-st  (Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon)  embracing  Koch's 
first  two  periods  ;  the  second  (Middle  or  Tran-iiion  English)  comprising  Koch's 
third  and  fourth  periods;  and  the  third  (Modem  EngUsh)  coinciding  with 
Koch's  fifth  period.^ Each  of  the  two  former  has  naturally  an  earher  and  a 
later  stage,  between  which,  however,  no  exact  boimdary  can  be  fixed.  The 
names  First  Period,  Stcond  Ferhd,  ire,  are  very  bald  and  unsuggestive,  so 
that  it  requires  considerable  familiarity  with  them  to  he  able  to  realize  readily 
what  particular  stage  of  the  language  each  repreeents. 
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GEKEEAL  REMAEKS. 

1  "When  we  wisli  to  express  what  is  passing  in  our  minds, 
we  talk,  or  else  write  down  certain  marks  or  signs,  which 
people  have  agreed  shall  stand  for  the  sounds  which  we 
utter  when  we  talk. 

2  That  which  we  speak  with  our  voice,  or  write  down  to 
rejireseut  what  we  speak,  is  called  speech  or  language. 

/a^       Grammar  (from  the  Greek  gramma,  '  letter')  is  the  science 
which  treats  about  speech  or  language. 

4  All  people  do  not  utter  the  same  sounds,  or  write  the  same  signs 
to  express  what  they  think.  There  are  different  languages  or 
tongues  made  use  of  by  diiferent  nations,  as  the  English  language, 
the  French  language,  the  Latin  language,  &c. ;  and  since  these  differ 
widely  from  eacli  otliei-,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  separate  grammar 
for  each  of  them.  Theso  separate  grammars,  however,  agree  in  many 
respects,  and  are  aU  paiis  of  the  general  science  of  grammar. 

5  Speech  or  language  is  made  up  of  words.  A  word  is 
a  significant  combination  of  articulate  sounds.^dA  collection 
of  words  arranged  so  as  to  convey  some  complete  sense,  is 
called  a  sentence^Latin  sententia,  '  a  thought  or  opinion  ') ; 
as,  "The  boy  learns  his  lesson;"  "The  cat  has  caught 
a  mouse." 

6  The  words  of  which  a  sentence  is  made  up  are  of  diflPerent 
sorts.  Thus  in  the  sentence,  "  The  bird  flies  swiftly," 
hird  is  the  name  of  an  animal ;  the  points  out  which  bird  is 
meant;  flies  expresses  an  action,  which  it  is  asserted  that  the 
bird  performs ;  swifth/  denotes  the  manner  in  which  that 
action  is  performed.  The  diiferent  sorts  of  words  which  a 
language  contains  are  called  Parts  of  Speech. 

^  7       That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  letters  of  which 
T'^r'is  are  composed,  and  of  the  proper  mode  of  writing  and 
«p«lling  words,  is  called  Orthography  (from  the  Greek  orthos, 
right,'  and  grapho,  '  I  write  '). 
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That  part  of  j^ammar  which  treats  of  separate  words,  or 
of  thb  parts  of  speech,  separately,  showing  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  formed,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo, 
is  called  Etymology  (from  the  Greek  etymoe,  '  true,'  and 
logos,  '  account."* 

That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  mode  in  which 
words  are  combined  so  as  to  form  sentences,  and  sentences 
combined  with  one  another,  is  called  Syntax  (from  the 
Greek  syn,  '  together,'  and  taxis,  '  arrangement'). 
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10  Spoken  words  are  made  up  of  different  sounds,  and 
written  words  are  made  up  of  different  signs,  called  letters 
(Lat.  litera),  which  are  used  to  represent  the  different 
sounds  of  which  spoken  words  are  composed. 

11  The  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language  are  re- 
presented by  means  of  tweuty-six  letters,  each  of  which  is 
written  in  two  forms,  differing  both  in  shape  and  in  size  ; 
tho  large  letters  being  called  Capitals,  or  Capital  Letters.* 
These  letters  are  the  following : — 

A,  a:  B,  b:   C,  c:  D,  d:  E,  e :  F,  f :  G,  g:  H,h:  I,  i: 

J,  j:   K,  k:  L,  1:  M,  m:  N,  n:    0,  o:  P,  p:Q,  q:    E,  r: 
S.s:  T,  t:  U,  u:  V,  v:  W,  w  :  X,  x :  Y,  y :  Z,  z. 

12  The  Anglo-Saxon  alpliabet  had  no  /,  q,  v,  or  z,  and  k  was  very 
seldom  used,  c  having  a  hard  sound.  On  the  other  hand  it  had  two 
sjmibols,  which  have  since  been  discarded,  namely  S  f^ethj  and  ]> 
(thorn),  which  both  stood  for  th,  tJ  occurring  most  frequently  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  end  of  words.  In  the  thirteenth  century  we  find  5 
used,  chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  words.  It  had  the  sound  of  a  some- 
what guttiu-al  y.     71 'was  denoted  by  the  symbol  D  {wen). 

13  The  whole  collection  of  letters  is  called  the  Alphabet.  Alpha  and 
Beta  are  the  names  of  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 
The  English  Alphabet,  with  the  excei^tion  of  the  letter  w,  is  taken 
fj'om  that  used  by  the  Romans,  who,  however,  employed  the  letters 
k,  y,  and  z  only  in  writing  foreign  (especially  Greek)  words,  and 
sounded  v  like  our  w.  The  Latin  Alph:ibet,  in  its  turn,  was  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  that  again  from  the  Phcenician. 

14  The  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  and  n,  are  caUod  Vowels  (Latin  vocalis).  They 
can  be  fully  soundt^d  by  themselves. 


*  Capital  letter-s  are  used  at  the  beginiiini?  of  proper  names,  for  the  nominative 
ca<e  singular  of  the  ptTsonal  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  and  for  any  noun,  adjec- 
tive, or  pronoun,  used  in  speaking  of  the  Di^■ine  Being.  They  may  also  be  used 
at  the  beginning  of  a  common  noun,  'when  it  is  used  in  a  speoiaJ  or  technical 
■lense,  as  Mood,  Voice,  Person.  Adjectives  derived  from  proper  nouns  are  also 
f.Titten  with  capitals.     We  also  write  Ilia  Maje.sty,  Her  Majesty,  &o. 
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The  remaining  letters  are  called  Consonants  (Latin  con, '  togethef ,' 
unana, '  eouuding ').     They  cannot  be  fully  sounded  without  having 
a  vowel  either  before  or  after  tlieui. 
16  The  extreme  sounds  of  the  vowel  scale  are  those  of  ee  (ia  feet)  and 

00  (in  tool).  If  the  sounds  of  ee,  a  (as  in  fat  t),  a  (as  in  far),  o  (as  in 
pott:),  and  00  (as  in  tool)  be  pronounced  in  succession  with  a  full  and 
clear  sound,  the  speaker  will  be  sensible  that  tlie  formation  and 
position  of  the  organs  of  speech  change  by  successive  steps,  from  the 
one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  primary  vowel  sounds  are  i  (as  in 
pin),  a  (a;i  in  far),  and  u  (as  ia  full).  All  others  are  lengthenings, 
combinations,  or  modifications  of  these. 

In  Italian  or  German  the  scale  of  vowel  sounds  will  be  represented 
by  the  letters  i,  e,  a,  o, «.  Modern  English  has  the  peculiarit}^  that  in 
this  scale  the  sounds  of  I  and  e  [ee  and  ay)  have  been  transferred  or 
'shoved  on'  toe  and  5.  In  Anglo-Saxon  this  was  not  the  case. 
Short  %  and  short  e  preserve  their  original  force  (as  in  pin,  titi,  bid,  &c., 
end,  enter,  set,  &c).  The  words  there,  where,  and  <;re  preserve  the  old 
sound  of  e. 
16  There  are  thirteen  simple  vowel  sounds  in  English  ;  the  sounds  of 

a  in  tall,  father,  fate,  fat  ;  the  sounds  of  e  in  met  and  tncte  ;  the  sound 
of  i  in  pin  ;  the  sounds  of  o  in  note  and  not  ;  the  sounds  of  u  in  rule, 
pull,  fur,  and  but.     These  sounds  are  expres-od  in  many  various  ways. 

The  letter  a  represents  four  simple  vowel  sounds,  as  in  fate,  fall, 
far,  fat. 

The  letter  e  represents  three  simple  vowel  sounds,  as  in  mete,  pel, 
herd. 

Tlie  letter  i  represents  one  simple  vowel  sound,  as  in  pit ;  and  one 
dii)hthongal  sound,  as  ia  bite. 

The  letter  o  represents  three  simple  vowel  sounds,  as  ia  poke,  pot, 
for. 

The  letter  u  represents  four  simple  vowel  sounds,  as  in  rude,  pull, 
fun,  fur. 

The  sound  of  a  in  fate  is  also  represented  by  the  written  diph- 
thongs ai  {braid),  ay  {say),  ea  {great),  ei  {nilyh),  ey  {prey),  ao  {yao(), 
au  {gaugt). 

The  sound  of  a  in  fall  ia  the  same  as  that  of  o  in /or,  and  is  abo 
represented  by  the  written  diphthongs  au  {fraud),  ato  {claw),  on 
{broad),  on  {ought). 

The  sound  of  a  in  far  is  also  represented  by  e  (if  followed  by  r) 
in  such  words  as  clerk,  Derby,  Berkshire  (when  pronounced  Darby, 
Barkshire),  and  by  the  written  diphthongs  au  {aunt),  ua  {guard),  ea 
{heart). 

The  sound  of  a  in  fat  is  also  represented  by  ua  {guarantee),  and 
ai  {plaid). 

The  sound  of  e  in  mete  is  al.<'o  represented  by  the  written  diph- 
thongs «a  {seat),  ee  (feet),  eo  {pcopU),  lu  {chief),  ei*  {receive),  ey 
{key),  ae  {(elhir),oe  {Thceiiician),  ay  {quay),  i  {marine). 

The  so'.md  of  e  iapet  is  also  represented  by  a  {many),  ai  (said),  ay 
(fays),  n  {bury),  ea  {tread),  ue  {guest),  ie  {friend),  ei  {.heifer),  eo 
>  Leonard,  Gwjjrey). 


•  U  is  convenient  to  bear  in  mind  that  with  the  exception  of  the  words  .««iw 
iti'i  eeiling,  ei  with  the  souufl  of  ee  is  found  only  in  words  derived  f^om  the  Latia 
eapio,  as  deceit  (decipio),  receipt  •'recipio),  conceit  concipio),  &c. 
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The  sound  of  «  in  herd  ia  also  represented  by  i  {bird),  u  (cMrwl, 
y  {myrrh),  ea  {enrth). 

The  sound  of  i  in  pit  is  also  represented  by  y  {syllable),  u  {busy), 
e  {pretty),  ui  {build),  ie  {sieve). 

The  sound  of  t  in  bite  is  also  represented  by  y  {thy),  ey  {eye), 
ex  {height),  ie  {dies),  uy  {buy\,  ui  {guide),  and  ai  {aisle). 

The  sound  of  o  in  poke  is  also  represented  by  oa  {coat),  oe  {tee), 
on  {soul),  on:  {tow),  ew  {sew),  ow  {owe),  oo  {door). 

The  sound  of  o  in  pot  is  also  represented  by  a  {whaf). 

The  sound  of  o  in  for  is  also  represented  by  a  in  fall,  &c.  (Set 
above). 

The  sound  of  «  in  rude,  is  also  represented  by  o  {move\  oo  {rood), 
ew  {flew),  ne  {blue),  ui  {fruit),  ou  {through),  oe  {shoe) ;  u  in  full 
=  00  in  good. 

The  sound  of  u  in  fun  is  also  represented  by  o  {love),  oe  {does), 
so  (flood),  01!  (rough). 

The  sound  of  u  m  fur  is  also  represented  by  e,  i,  y,  «,  ea.  (See 
above). 

17  When  two  vowel  sounds  are  uttered  without  a  break  between 
them,  we  get  what  is  culled  a  vocal  or  sonant  diphthong.  There  are 
four  of  them. 

1.  i,  as  in  bite.  (See  above).  This  sound  is  made  up  of  the  a 
in  father,  and  the  e  in  mete. 

2.  oi,  as  in  hoist.  This  dipthong  is  also  written  oy  {boy),  and 
uoy  {buoy).     It  is  made  up  of  the  sound  of  a  in  fall,  and  e  in  mete. 

3.  eti  (as  in  eulogy).  This  dijjhthong  is  also  expressed  in  writing 
by  M  {mute),  ew  or  ewe  {few,  ewe),  eau  {beauty),  ui  {suit),  ue  {hue), 
yu  (yi'le). 

4.  ou  (as  in  noun).  This  is  also  expressed  in  writing  by  ow  {now), 
WTien  two  of  the  letters  called  vowels  are  written  together  to  repre- 
sent either  a  sonant  diphthong  or  a  simple  vowel  soimd,  we  get 
a  written  diphthong  or  digraph. 

1 8  The  letters  w  and  y  are  commonly  called  semi-vowels.  When  they 
are  followed  by  a  vowel  soimd  in  the  same  syllable,  their  sound  ap- 
proaches that  of  a  consonant,  as  in  trin,  twin,  you,  yonder.  When  a 
vowel  precedes  them  in  the  same  syllable  they  combine  with  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  to  form  either  a  diphthong  or  a  simple  vowel  soimd ;  as 
awe,  how,  dray,  bey,  buy.  I' is  a  pure  vowel  whenever  it  is  followed 
by  a  consonant  (as  in  Yttria).  In  Anglo-Saxon  y  was  a  pure  vowel. 
It  was  never  followed  by  another  vowel,  but  only  by  consonants. 
Afterwards  it  was  used  at  the  beginning  of  words  to  denote  a  g 
which  had  been  softened,  and  supplanted  the  symbol  5. 

19  The  letters  /,  m,  n,  and  r,  are  called  Liquids.  They  can  be  par- 
tially somidc'd  by  themselves  when  pronounced  with  a  vowel  before 
them.  The  Liquids  and  Sibilants  do  not  stop  the  breath  sharply, 
but  admit  of  a  prolongation  of  the  sound.  /,  s,  x,  z,  soft  g  and 
soft  ch,  are  called  Sibilants  (from  the  Latin  sibilare,  'to  hiss'). 
The  other  consonants  are  called  Mutes.*  Wlien  soixnded  after  a  vowel, 
they  stop  the  passage  of  the  breath  more  completely  than  the  liquids 
and  sibilants  do.  Of  the  mutes,  b,p,  f,  and  v  are  caUed  labid.i  or 
lip-letters  (from  the  Latin  labium, '  a  lip  ')  ;  rf,  t,  th  (for  which  in 


•  The  Mutes  must  not  be  confounded  with  mute  tetters,  i.e.,  letters  which  are 
;rr:tteT2  but  mot  sounded,  like  k  in  knot,  or  e  in  awe. 


\ 


\, 
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Anglo-Saxon  there  were  two  •  symbols,  8  and  J))  are  called  detifnlg  or 
teeth-letters  (from  the  Latin  detis  '  tooth  ')  ;  and  ff,  k,  hard  c,  and  ch, 
(as  in  loch)  are  cuMed gutturals  ot throat-letters  (Latin^wi^Mr, '  tlu'oat). 

20  The  Mutes  are  also  cLissiliod,  not  according  to  the  organs  by  wliich 
they  are  pronounced,  but  at-cording  to  certain  differences  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  consonantal  sound  is  pronounced.  P,  t,  and  k 
(or  hard  c),  are  called  thin  or  sharp  mutes;  b,  d,  g  are  called  middle 
or  flat  mutes  ;y  and  v,  th  in  thin,  and  th  in  thine,  ch  in  loch,  and  gh 
in  loxigh  are  called  aspirated  mutes.  The  aspirates  may  themselves 
be  divided  into  sharp  aspirates  {/,  th  in  thin,  ch),  and  flat  aspirates 
{r,  th  in  thine,  gh).  The  sibdauts  s  and  z  bear  the  same  relation 
tc  each  other  as  jO  and/^,  s  being  a  sharp  sibilant,  z  a  flat  sil^ilaut. 

21  A  syllable  (Greek  syllabe,  '  a  taking  together')  is  a  single  vowel, 
or  a  collection  of  letters  pronounced  together,  aud  containing  only 
one  vowel  sound. 

A  word  wliich  consists  of  a  single  syllable  is  called  a  Monosyllable 
(Greek  monos.  '  single'),  such  as  man,  horse,  hut. 

A  word  whic;h  consists  of  two  syllables  is  called  a  DisyUable ; 
as  folly,  learning. 

A  word  that  consists  of  three  syllables  is  called  a  Trisyllable, 
as  vanity,  loveliness. 

A  word  that  consists  of  more  than  three  syUatles  is  called  a  Poly- 
syllable (Greek  polys,  'many  '),  as  singularity.^ 

22  When  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  added  to  a  mono- 
syllable, or  a  word  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  ending  in  a  single 
consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  the  final  consonant  is  doubled. 
As  sift,  sinner;  thin,  thinner;  rob,  robber;  sit,  sitting ;  begin, 
beginning  ;  expel,  expelled  ;  confer,  conferred.  But  if,  in  a  word 
of  more  than  one  syllable,  the  accent  does  not  fall  on  the  last  syl- 
lalile,  the  final  consonant  is  not  doubled ;  as  offer,  offered ;  differ, 
different  ;  visit,  visiting.  The  letters  I  aud  «,  however,  are  generally 
doubled,  as  travel,  traveller;  revel,  reveller;  marvel,  marvellous ; 
hocus,  hocussing.  There  are  also  some  other  words  in  which  the 
rule  is  violated,  as  worshipper.  The  reason  for  this  doubling  of  the 
consonant  is  that  the  quantity  or  length  of  the  preceding  vowel  may  » 
be  preserved.  A  doubled  consonant  usually  shows  that  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  short.  Ciimpare  running  and  tuning,  sinning  and 
dining,  manning  and  waning.  Before  II  aud  ««,  a  and  o  are  often 
long,  as  in  roll,  stroll,  squall,  fall,  gross,  grass,  &c. 

23  When  a  syllable  (not  beginning  with  t)  is  added  to  a  word  ending 
in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  the  y  is  changed  into  t,  as  happy, 

•  The  .V  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of  writing  the  i  y  or  ye)  is  a  con  uption  «f  f . 
«-  t  The  proper  way  of  dividing  words  into  syllaliles  is  not  yet  quite  settled. 
The  methods  adopted  in  most  spelling-books  are  extremely  arbitrary,  not  to  say 
stupid.  'Twn  very  absiu"d  rules  commonly  laid  down  are,  that  "  if  two  consonants 
coi?i^  together  between  vowels,  they  should  be  di-iided,"  and  that  "  each  separate 
syllable  should,  as  far  as  possible,  begin  with  a  consonant."  In  accordance  with 
these  rules,  one  of  the  commonest  spelUng  books  gives  us  the  foUowLng  divisions: 
— thiTS-ty,  trea-tise,  righ-teoua,  poi-gnant,  be-nign,  e-clipse,  a-noint,  bur-gher,  cou-rier, 
&(m-tier,  gttar-dian.  Bach  divisions  have  neither  reason  nor  convenience  to  jostif; 
them,  they  ,  simply  iidKui^jus. /It  i..,  imi..ja-,:.4t'  to  lay  auwn  a  .y  niles  of 
univers;ii  application,  but  the  principle  to  be  kept  in  view"  should  be  to  divide 
words  so  that  the  syllabic  division  may,  as  far  as  possible,  coincide  with  the  etyme- 
logicai  diviaion/as  in  ritfht-emis,  frontier,  an-oint,  guard-ian,  burgh-er.  So  cap-it-ai 
(not  ca-pi-^aij,  Bo/t-en  (not  so/ten),  &0. 
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happily,  happier  ;  pily,  pitiless.  When  the  final  y  is  preoedecl  by  a 
vowel,  it  is  not  chaiiged.  Conversely  when  iny  is  added  to  n  wovd 
ending  in  ie,  the  i  is  changed  into  y  ;  as  die,  dying  ;  lie,  lyiny.  In 
monosyllables  y  is  not  changed  before  a  consonant ;  as  dryness,  shyly. 
24  Mute  e  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  generally  omitted  when  a  syllable 

that  begins  with  a  vowel  is  added  ;  as  force,  forcible  ;  love,  loving  ; 
but  the  e  is  retained  if  it  is  required  to  presei-ve  the  pronunciation 
of  the  consonant,  as  change,  changeable, aiid  after  oe,  as  hoeing. 

Jlute  e  preceded  by  a  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  generally 
retained  when,  a  syllalile  that  begins  with  a  consonant  is  added,  U 
the  vowel  sound  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  is  long,  as  jiale, 
paleness  ;  but  if  the  vovel  sound  of  the  last  syllable  is  short,  the  e 
is  commonly  dropt,  as  in  judgment,  lodgment.  It  is  retained,  how- 
ever, if  necessary  to  presci-ve  the  pronunciation  of  the  consonant 
that  precedes  it ;  as  in  infringement.  Mute  e  is  commonly  employed 
to  show  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  long,  as  may  be  seen  on  com- 
paring roh  and  rohe,  shin  and  shine,  ban  and  baue,  run  and  rune,  men 
and  scene.  It  is  always  put  after  final  v,  whether  the  preceding 
vowel  be  long  or  short.  . 

Mute  e  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  preceded  by  a  wwel,  is  some- 
times omitted  when  a  syllable  is  added,  as  true,  trtM ;  due,  duly, 
sometimes  it  is  retained,  as  eye,  eyeless;  tra^,  trtietie^S  blue,  blueness. 
25.  The  English  orthograiohical  system  has  many  imi:)^ections.  Thus 
the  same  vowel  soxuid  is  often  represented  in  different  ways,  as  in 
the  modes  indicated  above  for  expressing  the  simple  vowel  sounds 
and  diphthongs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  letter  or  dijihthong 
often  represents  very  different  vowel  sounds.  Compare  cat,  pate, 
call,  father  ;  read,  spread  ;  broad,  coach  ;  goes,  does,  shoes,  foetid , 
cull,  full,  yule.  Again,  some  consonants  have  not  always  the  same 
sound.  Compare  give,  gin,  gill  (a  measure),  yiW  (of  a,  ^sh)  ;  cent, 
can;  dough,  cough ;  arch,  archangel;  his,  this;  thin,  thine.  The 
same  soimd  is  sometimes  represented  by  different  consonants.  Com- 
pare adds,  adze;  crutch,  such ;  face,  base  ;  ju.ry,  gaol;  know,  no  ; 
plum,  phimh ;  knotclcdge,  privilege;  fillip,  Philip;  picked,  Fict. 
Simple  sounds  are  sometimes  expressed  by  two  letters,  as  by  e/c 
in  duck  ;  ch  in  loch  ;  and  most  of  the  written  digi-aphs.  Complex 
sounds  are  sometimes  exi)ressed  by  single  letters,  as  by  t  ajul  n 
in  mine  and  muse  ;  s  in  sure  ;  j  in  just.  Hard  c,  q,  x,  and,  perlfeps, 
w  and  y,  are  superfluous  letters;  their  sounds  maybe  represented  by 
other  letters-  If  we  include  w  and  y  as  separate  sounds,  and  the 
nasal  ng,  we  shall  have  forty-one  elementary  sounds  in  English. 
Wh  is  pronounced  like  hw,  and  is  not  a  separate  sound.  Con- 
sonants are  often  not  pronounced,  as  in  through,  plough,  knell,  know. 
L  alter  a  or  o,  and  before  another  consonant,  Ls  sometimes  mute,  as 
in  walk,  folk,  sometmies  sounded,  as  in  malt,  fault.  T  before  cA  is 
not  radical,  but  is  used  simply  to  show  that  ch  has  the  sibilant  and 
not  the  guttural  sound,  as  in  stitch  (from  stick). 

ACCENT. 

2G  When  we  speak  we  do  not  utter  all  words  and  syllables 
with  the  same  degroe  of  force.  By  a  -etress  or  forcing  of  tho 
voice  certain  words  and  syllables  have  greater  prominence 
and  importance  given  to  them.     When  tho  stress  wl  ich 
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gives  this  prominence  has  reference  to  the  idea  which  the 
^roid  convoys,  so  that  its  function  is  rhdorical,  it  is  usually 
called  emphasis.  When  it  has  reference  to  the  syntactical 
importance  of  a  word,  or  the  etymological  importance  of 
a  syllabic,  so  that  its  function  is  grammaiical ,  it  is  usually 
called  accent. 

f  Words  of  two  or  three  syllables  have  a  stress  laid  upon 
one  of  these,  as  tender,  mseri/,  indecent.  Words  of  more 
than  two  syllables  have  also  sometimes  a  second  accent 
upon  the  syllable  next  but  one  or  next  but  two  to  that 
which  has  the  chief  accent,  as  democrdtical,  cSndesceud, 
cmharcdtion.  This  secondary  accent  is  sometimes  scarcely 
perceptible,  as  in.  wilderness,  terrify.  * 

27  In  English  two  systems  of  accentuation  have  been  at  work,  the 

Teutonic  or  geuiiiue  English,  and  the  French.  Tlie  characteiistic 
tuudency  of  Teutonic  accentuation  is  to  throw  the  stress  npon  the 
root-syllable  of  a  word,  and  leave  the  inilections  and  formative  syl- 
lables unaccented,*  as  love,  lover,  loveliness.  In  French  the  accentua- 
tion naturally  in  1 1;  i  first  instance  followed  tliat  of  Latin,  which  was 
not  etymological  but  rhythmical,  so  that  the  accent  of  ten  sliit'ted  its 
position  with  an  alteration  in  the  number  of  the  syllables,  falling 
on  the  penult  (or  last  syllable  but  one)  if  it  was  long,  or  on  the 
ante-peuulfc  (or  last  syllable  but  two)  if  the  penult  was  shoi-t.  Hence 
in  old  French  pastor  became  patre,  pastorem  became  pasteur.  The 
omission  of  filial  syllables  of  inflection  in  French  often  left  the 
accent  on  the  last  syllable,  even  when  that  was  not  the  root- 
sjUable.  Thus  virtutem  became  virtu  ;  civitdtem  cite.  When  such 
words  first  passed  from  French  into  English  they  naturally  had 
theirFrench  accent,  as  distance,  contree  (country),  maiiere,  (manner) ; 
solace,  &c.  Even  in  Spenser  we  still  find  progress,  succour,  usage, 
bondage,  &c.  Most  of  these  adopted  wnds  however  have  been 
affected  by  the  English  accentuation,  which  tends  to  keep  the  accent 
away  from  the  last  syllable,  f  lu  words  of  French  or  Latin  origin,  and 
of  more  than  two  syllables,  there  is  a  tendency  to  throw  the  accent 
back  on  to  the  ante-penult,  as  in  monopoly,  geography.  Thus  we 
now  say  advertiscmi nt  (not  advertisement),  theatre  (not  theatre), 
miracle,  miraculous,  &c.  French  derivatives  ending  in  ade,  -ier,  or 
-eer,  -ee,  -oon,  -ine  or  -in,  keep  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  So 
also  do  adjectives  which  are  seemingly  taken  from  Latin  with  the 
simple  rejection  of  the  final  syllable,  as  benign,  robitst,  humane, 
politt.  The  natural  weight  of  the  syllable  has  of  coiu'se  to  be  taken 
into  iiccoimt.  Compare,  for  example,  concentrate  and  remonstrate  ; 
cosmogony  and  declension,  beneficent  and  benefactor.     There  is  also  a 

•  In  compounds  in  which  the  component  parts  preserve  a  syntactical  relation  to 
each  other,  tl.e  accent  ialU  as  it  would  if  tlie  words  were  kept  separate,  as  iU-wlU, 
H!-fours,  Sfit-ftre,  indetd,  forsdoth,  &c.  Nouns  compounded  with  adverbial  par- 
ticles have  the  accent  on  the  paitiole,  as  dffshoot,  Uproar.  Verbs  have  it  on  the 
verbal  root,  aa  out-dd,  ivith-stdnd. 

f  Exptpt  La  derivatives  formed  by  prefixing  an  inseparable  particle  to  a  mono- 
syllable, as  asliint,  betwixt,  misii  tist.  In  verbs  a  iinal  root-syllable  tendi*  to  keep  its 
»<><wnt.  SH  re/tr,  consint,  &o.,  but  with  exceptions,  as  6ffer,  prdinise,  S'c. 
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tendency  to  acceuiuiile  ihv'i  root-s^  iLiblc  cf  I'ae  duUaiLive  word  ill 
a  coiiix^ound,  as  dlli-gory,  mi'Umcholi/.  Words  wliich  have  been 
adopted  without  alteration  from  foreign  hingruages  keep  their  origi- 
nal accent,  as  torpedo,  corona,  octavo. 

The  influence  of  accent  upon  the  etyinoiogical  changes  of  words 
has  been  very  important  When  one  syllable  is  made  prominent, 
those  adjacent  to  it,  especially  if  short  and  unimportant  in  them- 
selves, are  pronounced  carelessly,  and  frequently  get  dropper? 
altogether.  Thus  we  get  bishop  from  episcojjus,  reeve  from  gerefa, 
sample  from  example.  In  this  way  English  has  lost  nearly  aU  its 
rtylVabic  sufiLses. 

When  this  loss  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it  is 
called  by  gi-ammarians  aphaeresis  (taking  away)  ;  when  it  occurii 
at  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  called  apocope  (cutting  off) ;  when 
two  syllables  are  blent  into  one,  the  process  is  termed  syncopie 
(shortening  by  excision.) 

Examples  of  syncope  are  seen  in  lord,  from  Ulaford ;  lady,  from 
Hlaficeurdige  ;  sheriff,  from  Scirgcrefa.     {Koch,  i.,  p.  220.) 

An  accented  syllable  often  gets  lengthened.  Thus  from  hehban 
we  get  heave,  from  brecan,  break,  &c. 

An  luiaccented  long  syllable  is  apt  to  get  shortened.  Tlius  the 
adjective  minute  becomes  the  noun  minute.  Compare  cupboard, 
Iwusewife,  &c.* 

ETYMOLOGY. 

[N.B.  In  conjunction  with  the  section  on  Etymology  it  would  be 
well  for  the  learner  to  study  the  first  few  paragi-aphs  of  that  on 
Syntax.] 

PABTS  OF  SPEECH, 

.^  28  The  words  of  which  the  English  language  is  composed  are 
distributed  into  eight  parts  of  speech.  These  are:  1. 
Noun.  2.  Adjective.  3.  Pronoun.  4.  Verb.  5.  Adverb. 
6.  Preposition.     7.  Conjunction.     8.  Interjection. 

NOUN. 

.    29       The  word  Noun  means  name  (Latin,  nometi.) 

A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  the  name  of  anything  that  we 

speak  about. 

__-^"  The  greater  part  of  nouns   may   be  divided   into   two 

V  classes — Common  Nouns  and  Proper  Nouns. 

»*30       A  Commou  Noun  is  a  word  that  may  be  used  as  the  name 

of  each  thing  out  of  some  class  of  things  of  the  same  sort, 

as  horse,  man,  stone,  city  ;  or  of  any  portion  of  a  quantity 

of  stuff  of  the  same  sort,  as  iron,  wheat,  water.     A  common 

noun  distinguishes  the  things  belonging  to  some  class  from 


•  The  whole  subject  of  accentuation  has  been  treated  by  Koch  with  extra- 
ordinary care  and  fulness. 
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everything  which  does  not  belong  to  that  class.  Thus  the 
woi'd  horse  distinguishes  the  animal  so  called  from  all  other 
sorts  of  things  but  does  not  distinguish  one  horse  from 
another. 
*  31  A  Proper  Noim  is  a  word  used  as  the  name  of  some  par- 
ticular person,  animal,  place,  or  thing,  as  John,  .London, 
Buceplialus,  Excalibur.  The  word  proper  (Latin  proprivs) 
means  own.  A  proper  name  is  a  person's  or  thing's  own 
U^ame. 

Common  nouns  are  sigtiificant.  They  not  only  denote,  or  mark  out, 
the  objects  to  wliich  chey  are  applied,  but  also  connote,  or  note  at  the 
same  time,  the  whole  combination  of  marks  or  attributes,  through 
their  possession  of  which  the  various  individuals  named  by  the 
common  noun  are  grouped  into  one  class.* 

Proper  nouns,  as  such,  are  not  significant.  Even  if  the  name, 
considered  merely  as  a  word,  has  a  meaning,  it  is  not  applied  to  the 
object  which  it  denotes  in  conseqiK-nce  of  that  meaning.  Margaret 
means  pearl,  but  it  is  not  implied  that  a  per'son  called  Margaret  haa 
pearly  qualities. 

Proper  nouns  are  \vritteu  with  a  capital  letter  at  the  beginning. 

Common  nouns  used  in  a  special  or  individual  sense  should  be 
written   with  a  capital  letter  at  the  beginning,  as  the   Solicitor 
General,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.     Some  writers  extend  this  utage 
to  grammatical  terms,  as  a  Verb,  a  Common  Noun,  &c. 
~      32  Proper  nouns  are  sometime*  vised  like  common  nouns,  when  they 

denote  classes  or  collections  of  persons ;  as  ihe  Howards,  the  Ctesars, 
the  Alps ;  or  when  they  represent  the  characteristics  that  marked 
some  individual,  aa  if  we  say  of  a  poet,  "  He  was  the  Homer  of  his 
age." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  common  nouns  are  occasionally  tiscd  as 
the  name,  not  of  each  individual  in  a  class,  but  of  the  class  as  a 
whole.    When  we  say,  "  Man  is  mortal,"  we  mean  aJl  mankind. 

A  noun  which  in  the  singular  number  stands  for  a  col- 
lection or  number  of  things,  is  called  a  Collective  Noun  : 
as  herd,  parliament,  coy(^-cil,  multitude,  mob. 
34  A  noun  which  denote?  a  quality,  action,  or  state,  is  called 
;*.n  abstract  noun,  as  hardness,  running,  growth,  sleep.  Ab- 
stract nouns  are  derived  from  adjcrtives  and  verbs,  or 
from  nouns  that  denote  a  function  or  state,  as  priesthood 
from  priest,  infancy  from  infant.  Abstract  nouns  often 
pass  out  of  their  abstract  sense,  as  when  we  talk  of 
sweeping  a  crossing.  The  infinitive  mood  is  somatimes 
equivalent  to  an  abstract  noun  (§  189). 

•  Sometimes  the  connotative  power  of  a  noon  is  so  much  in  our  thoughts,  thai 
the  noun  is  uscl  predioatively  withimt  an  article,  as  "  He  was  stcrttnry  to  Mr.  A.  j," 
"He  liecame  kiuj/  of  England;"  "  la  Una  budiaess  he  was  both  knave  aeud/ooL" 
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35  There  is  a  class  of  nouns  which  are  sometimes  confotmdeil 

•with  abstract  nouns.  Theso  are  General  Names,  such  as 
colour,  space,  time,  life,  death,  &c.  These,  in  the  exact 
sense  in  which  they  are  used,  do  not  admit  of  plurals ; 
they  are  siguificant  or  connotafcive  gen-  ral  names. 

Abstract  nouns  are  sometimes  used  in  the  concrete  sense,  that  ia, 
standing  for  that  which  possesses  the  quality  wliich  they  denote. 
Thus  nobility  frequently  means  the  whole  body  Of  persons  of  noble 
birth  ;  youth,  the  whole  class  of  young  peoijle,  and  so  on. 

36  Nouns  admit  of  the  thi'ee  variations  of  Gender,  Number, 
and  Case. 

Gender. 

37  Living  beings  are  divided  into  two  classes  or  sexts,  tbe 
male  sex  and  the  female  sex,  the  individuals  iu  the  one 
sex  corresponding  to  those  in  the  other.  Things  without 
life  are  not  of  either  sex.  Thus  all  things  are  arranged  ia 
three  classes — things  of  tlio  male  sex,  things  of  the  female 
sex,  and  things  of  neither  sex. 

38  In  like  manner,  nouns  (and  pronouns)  are  divided  into 
three  *  classes  or  sorts  (called  Genders),  which  correspond 
to  the  three  classes  of  things  just  mentioned.  These  are 
the  Masculine  Gender,  the  Feminine  Gender,  and  the 
Neuter  Gender.  Gender  comes  from  the  Latin  genus,  '  a 
kind  or  sort.' 

The  name  of  Miythiug  of  the  male  sex  is  called  a  mascu- 
line noun,  or  a  noun  of  the  masculine  gender. 

The  name  of  anything  of  the  female  sex  is  called  a  femi- 
nine noun,  or  a  noun  of  the  feminine  gender. 

The  name  of  anything  of  neither  sex  is  cd,lled  a  neuter 
noun,  or  a  noun  of  the  neuter  gander. 

Man,  king,  father,  morsej-  .xjc  bull,  James,  Henry,  are 
masciiline  nouns.  "f^ 

Woman,  queen,  mother,  mare,  hen,  cow,  Mary,  Jane,  are 
feminine  nouns. 

Stone,  tree,  house,  London,  are  neuter  nouns. 

In  the  case  of  animals  and  young  children  we  often  take  no 
accoiuit  of  the  sex,  and  hence  they  are  frequently  referred  to  by 
means  of  neuter  pronouns. 

*  Nothing  is  gained  either  in  convenienoe  or  in  philosophy  by  the  attempt  to 
restiiot  the  term  gender  to  the  masculine  and  the  feminine.  Those  who  run  the 
term^euter  so  hard  as  this  should  be  consistent,  ana  translate  it  into  neither  when 
they  use  it.  To  talk  of  nouns  being  of  Neuter  Gender  (especially  with  a  capitKl 
N)  ii;  not  good  Latin,  good  English,  or  good  sense.  German  giamniaiians,  w!.:j 
havt  the  terms  mUnnHch,  weiblwh,  and  sHchlich,  ai-e  spared  the  temptation  to  ait 
this  little  crotchet. 
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39  Oendera  are  classes  of  nouns  (and  pronouns)  which  oor- 
rospond  to  the  three  classes  of  things  of  the  male  sex, 
things  of  the  female  sox,  and  things  of  neither  sex.* 

It  is  also  customary  to  use  the  word  yender  in  an  abstract 
sense,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  an  attribute  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns, lu  this  abstract  sense  gender  may  be  dehued  to  bo 
a  distinction  in  the  form  or  use  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  stand  respectively  for  things  of  tht 
nu  Jo  sex,  things  of  the  female  sex,  and  things  of  neithei 
sex. 

40  Things  without  life  are  often  personified,  or  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  living  beings,  and  therefore  eitlier  of  the  mule  or  of  the  fouiulo 
sex.  Accordingly  masculine  and  feminine  pronouns  are  used  in 
speaking  of  them.  The  simphcity  and  naturalness  of  the  English 
system  of  genders  gives  peculiar  foice  and  vividness  to  tliis  tigure 
oi  speech. 

Thus  the  Sun,t  Time,  Day,  Death,  rivers,  winds,  mountains,  the 
ocean,  the  seasons,  the  stronger  passions  (as  Fear,  Anger,  Despair), 
actions  connected  with  strength  or  violence  (as  Miu'der,  War,  &o.), 
are  looked  upon  as  male  persons,  and  their  names  are  accordingly 
masculine. 

The  Moon,  the  Earth,  Vu-tuo,  Night,  a  ship,  countries  and  cities — 
sdch  as  Eiu-ope,  England,  Paris — Niglit,  Darkness,  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  most  abstract  conceptions,  as  Natm-e,  Liberty,  Charity, 
Victoiy,  Mercy,  Religion,  &c.,  the  Soul,  the  gentler  emotions,  and 
many  other  things,  are  spoken  nf  as  though  thej'  were  female  per- 
sons, and  their  names  are  accordingly  of  the  feminine  gender.J 

41  The  names  of  animals  sometimes  do  not  indicate  their 
sex,  as  sheep,  bird,  hatok,  hear,  mouse,  raven,  swan,  dove.^ 
The  words  duck  and  goose  are  also  employed  in  this  way, 
especially  in  the  plural  and  in  compounds.     Also  various 

•  It  la  only  in  English,  however,  that  this  simple  classification  is  observed.  In 
Latin,  Greek,  Fi'ench,  and  other  lang-uag-es,  the  names  of  many  tilings  which  do 
not  belong  either  to  tlie  male  or  to  the  female  sex,  are  either  masculine  or  femi- 
nine. When  this  is  the  case,  geuAer  ceases  to  dyswer  (except  partiaUy)  to  any 
natural  distinction,  and  becomes  mferely  grammatical,  though  originally,  no  doubt, 
based  upon  a  real,  or  f^iucicd,  natural  distinction,  A  noun  is  known  to  be  mascu- 
line (or  feminiue),  not  by  its  denoting  a  thing  of  the  male  (or  female)  sex,  but  by 
its  having  associated  with  it  adjectives  and  pronouns  with  masculine  (or  femiuiuel 
terminations.  ITiis  arbitrary,  or  merely  grammatical  g-ender  has  disappeai-ed  from 
modern  English.  I7i  French  and  Itahan  there  is  no  neuter  gender  at  aU.  In 
Anglo  Saxon,  the  genders  were  to  a  great  extent  merely  grammatical  or  arbiti-aiy, 
as  in  Latin. 

+  In  A  nglo-Saxon  (as  in  (Jermanl  Sun  was  feminine. 

t  The  gender  emploj-ed  in  perFonitication  is,  however,  rather  arbitrai-y.  Usage 
le  by  no  means  uniform  on  tins  point.  The  feehng  of  appr-opriation  ha.s  a 
no.rious  influence  in  this  matter.  Cobbett  remai'ks  that  the  counti-yfolk  in  Hamp- 
shire call  almost  everything  he  or  she.  "  The  mower  calls  bis  scythe  a  she,  the 
I'loughman  his  plough ;  but  a  prong,  a  shovel,  or  a  baiTow,  which  passes  promis- 
ounufily  from  hand  to  hand,  and  N\Luch  is  appropriated  to  no  particular  labouiej;,  is 
tailed  he. 

§  In  .4nglo-Saxon  such  nouns  had  their  grammatical  gender,  and  were  roq>eC' 
Hvely  eitiier  mascuUne  or  feniinine,  no  matter  wbicii  bex  was  spoken  of. 
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names   of  persons,    as  parent,   spouse,   servant,*  &o.     Such 
nouns  are  sard  to  be  of  common  or  undetermined  pendei. 

In  speakiag  of  animals  which  have  names  of  common  gender,  tne 
neuter  pronouns  are  employed  when  the  animal  is  regarded  simply 
as  an  object  of  natiual  liistory.  But  in  poetry,  fables,  or  narratives 
which  imply  a  lively  interest  in  the  actions  or  feelings  of  the  animal, 
the  masculine  or  feminine  gender  is  used,  with  a  general  tendency 
to  emisloy  the  masculine  for  the  larger  and  fiercer  animals.  Thus, 
bear,  hound,  panther,  eagle,  hawk,  camel,  wolf ,  fox,  hippopotamus, 
elephant,  whale,  rat,  raven,  bison,  Jackal,  &c.,  would  commonly  be 
treated  as  masciUine,  while  hare,  ostrich,  dove,  plover,  lapwing, 
swallow,  partridge,  &c.,  are  usually  feminine.  The  larger  domestic 
animals  are  often  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  males. 

Sex  is  a  distinction  between  things,  not  between  names.  Gender 
is  a  distinction  between  names,  not  between  things.  It  is  therefore 
wrong  to  speak  of  the  masculine  sex,  or  the  male  gender  :  to  speak  of 
a  man  as  a  masculine  being,  or  to  talk  of  things  being  of  the  mascu- 
line or  feminine  gender.  Things  may  be  of  the  male  or  female 
sex,  but  only  words  can  be  of  the  masculine,  feminine,  or  neater 
gender. 

The  distinction  of  sex  in  living  beijigs  is  marked  in  three 
■ways  in  tlie  nouns  that  stand  for  them. 

First  Mode.—  Quite  different  words  are  used  :  as — 

Masculine.        Feminine.  Masculine.  Feminine. 


Bachelor 
Boar 

maid  or  spinsterf 

BOW 

Horse    or 
stallion 

1 

mare 

Boy 

girl 

Husband 

wife 

Brother 

Bister 

King 

queen 

Buck 

doe 

Lord 

lady 

Bull 

cow 

Man 

woman 

PuUock  or  i 
steer        \ 

heifer 

Milter 
Monk  or  friar 

spawner 
nun 

Cock 

hen 

Nephew 

niece 

Colt  or  foal 

filly 

Papa 

mamma 

Doc 

bitch 

Ram  or  wether 

ewe 

Drake 

duck 

Sir 

madam 

Drone 

bee 

Sire 

dame  or  damj 

Earl 

countess 

Sloven 

slut 

Father 

mother 

Son 

daughter 

Gar.der 

goose 

Stag 

hind 

Gentleman 

lady 

T^icle 

aunt 

Hart 

roe  or  liind 

Wizard 

witch 

»  These  nouns  are  usiially  of  Romance  orig-in. 

+  The  termination -s'e/-  was  oiip-iually  f'laiuine.  Spinster  is  the  only  word  in 
which  this  feminine  force  of  it  survives.  In  senmstress  and  snnff^trf.ss  we  have  rwt 
tfininiiie  eniings  combined,  om  Saxon  {-steri,  the  other  Fiencli  {-ess  .  Many 
words  m  -«<■''•  now  u-cd  as  ma-^cuhn2,  or  as  proper  naiiies,  were  originally  feminine, 
and  denoted  occupations  ordinaiUy  carried  on  by  women,  as  sewxter,  maltster, 
(a/)s(er  (a  bar-maid),  Baxt-r  (from  bak^).  Webstnr  [rvom  whhan,  'to  weave'),  &c. 

t  fti-nndam  (grnnnav.  or  nrnnu>n  .v \-*'y ■■•v<  to  yrnndmre.  Sire  and  U»wi,  in  contrast 
Tsnih  each  other,  are  applied  uuiy  to  auimala. 
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Man  (like  the  German  Mensch)  was  formerly  used  of  the  female 
as  well  as  of  the  male.  We  see  this  in  the  compound  woman,  a 
modified  fonn  of  wimman — i.e.,  wifinau.  The  vowel  sound  of  the 
first  syllable  is  still  preserved  iu  the  plural,  wumen. 

The  male  was  distinguislied  as  wcpned  man — i.e.,  armed  or  wea- 
poned  man.  Maid  had  come  to  mean  in  Chaucer's  time  a  grown-up 
person  of  either  sex.  Thus,  '  I  wot  weU  that  the  apostle  was  a 
maid'  (6'A.  6661).  Girl  (a  diminutive  of  the  low  German  gor)  once 
denoted  a  young  person  of  eitlier  sex.  Chaucer  (6-1'J,  666)  still  uses 
it  in  this  manner.  To  distinguish  the  male,  the  compotuid  knave- 
girl  was  used. 

Father  means  '  one  who  feeds ;'  from  the  same  root  as  fee-d  and 
fa-t  (compare  pa-ter  and  pa-sco\.  Mot.Iier  is  from  a  root  ma — '  bring 
forth'  {Morris).  Daughter  (Gr.  dvydrripi  meant  origiuaUy ' milk- 
maid.'    The  root  is  the  same  as  in  dug. 

Husband  (A.S.  husbonda)  is  the  manager  or  master  of  the  house 
(Mdtzner).     Bonda  iu  A.S.  means  tiller  or  manager. 

In  husbandman  and  husbandry  we  have  vestiges  of  the  old  mean- 
ing. In  Anglo-Saxuii  iiif -was  neuter  (.as  IFeib  still  is  iu  German), and 
meant  simply  a  woman. 

Nephew  and  niece  come  to  us  (through  French)  from  the  Latin 
nepos  (nepot-is)  and  neptis.  The  older  Anglo-Saxon  words  were 
nefa  and  nefe.  Uncle  and  au)it  are  from  uninvnlus  and  amita.  The 
provincial  and  coUoquial  ajspidlationa  gaffer  and  gamnier  are  cor- 
ruptions of  godfather  and  godmother. 

Queen  (or  quean )  meant  simply  female  or  mother.  In  Anglo 
Saxon  cwen-fugel  means  hen-bird. 

Lord  is  a  shortened  form  of  hlaford  (t.«.,  hl&fweard, '  loaf -warden, 
or  '  bread-disiienser '  ( Mdtzner  and  Koch).  Lady  is  from  the  corre- 
sponding feminine,  hlafdige  ihlufueardige'i.  6'i>  or  sire  is  from 
senior;  madam  from  mca-domina  ;  monk  from  nwnachus,  '  one  who 
leads  a  solitaiy  hie';  nuii=nonna,  'grandmother.'  J*'/-Jar  is  from 
frater  {Vv.frire). 

Witch  is  now  only  feminine,  but  it  might  come  indifferently  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  masculine  wicca,  or  from  the  feminine  wicce.*  Wizard 
comes  from  the  Scandinavian  viskr, '  wise,'  through  the  old  French 
guiscart,  and  means  '  a  very  wise  man  '  {Mdizncri.     See  §  311,  7. 

Drake  (old  Norse  andriki:  root««(^=Lat.  aniit ;  riki,  connected 
with  Gei-man  reich,  and  Latin  reg-em)  means  '  king  of  the  ducks.' 
Duck  is  connected  with  the  verb  duck,  '  to  flive.'  In  Ajiglo-Saxon 
we  fijid  a  masculine  hana, '  cock'  (Germ.  Mahn).  Goose  has  lost  the 
letter  n  (Germ.  Gans).  Gander  is  formed  from  the  feminine,  d 
being  oidy  an  oifgrowth  of  the  n.  Goose  is  often  used  as  a  mascu- 
line, especially  as  a  descriptive  epithet,  as  '  Tom  is  a  goose.'  Geese  i& 
of  couuuon  gender. 

Bee  is  now  of  common  gender,  but  was  originally  exclusively 
feminine. 

15      Second  Mode. — The  feminine  is  foi-med  by  adding  certain 
miffixes  to  tlie  masculine. 
1.  The  commonest  of  these,  and  the  only  one  by  which 


*  "  He  is  such  a  holy  witch,  that  be  enchante  Booieties  into  him." — (Shakap, 
Ogmb.  i.  8.) 
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fresh  feminines  can  Btill  be  formed;  is  eas,  as  count,  connteis ; 
host,  hostess. 

This  termination  came  to  us  through  French,  from  the  labe  Latib 
BufiB.x  issa.     (Compare  Gr.  i<raa  and  f(r<Ta.) 

When  tills  siiJiLx;  is  added,  tlie  mnscuhne  terminations  or  and  er 
are  usually  oither  shortened  by  the  omission  of  the  vowel,  as  in 
actor,  actrei,.s ;  hunter,  huntress;  or  omitted  alti';j;ethor,  as  in 
adulterer,  adulteress;  so  Emperor,  Jimjiress  ;  murderer,  murderess  ; 
govirnor,  governess  ;  caterer,  cater  ess  ;  sorcerer,  sorceress.  The  mas- 
cuLiues  autlior,  mayor,  prior,  and  tutor,  suffer  no  abbreviation 
I'he  0  of  negro  and  the  y  at  votary  are  dxoxiijed  in  fonoiing  negress 
and  votaress. 

Abbess  (from  abbot)  is  a  shortened  form  of  aibadess.  Lass  is  pi-o- 
bably  shortened  from  laddess.  Duchess  follows  the  French  form 
ditchesse.  Marchioness  is  formed  from  the  mediaeval  Latin  woru 
march  io.     In  mistress,  the  a  of  master  is  modified. 

Feminines  in  ess  were  formerly  nmch  more  common  than  tliey  are 
now.  Such  words  as  cousiness,  championess,  suitress,  creatress,  ^-e., 
have  quite  disappeared. 

2.  Feminines  in  trix  are  direct  importations  from  Latin, 
as  ttstatrix,  adminiatratrix. 

'6.  A  few  feminines  have  the  Romance  suffix  o,  as  sultana, 
signora,  infanta. 

4.  A  few  feminines  have  the  Romance  suflix  ine,  which 
came  to  u.8  through  Norman  French,  as  heroine  (fr'om  Iwro), 
landgravine  (from  laii'Jgrave).  Czarina  (from  czar)  has  a 
combination  of  this  and  the  last-mentioned  suffix. 

5.  One  word,  vixen,  the  feminine  of  fox,  preserves  the  old 
Teutonic  feminine  suffix  en  or  in  (compare  German  inn), 
the  root  vowel  of  the  masculine  being  modified.  (Compare 
German  Fuchs,  FiXchainn.) 

In  the  oldest  English  we  find  such  feminines  as  g//d<m,'  goddess;' 
municen, '  nun '  (from  muncc) ;  elfen, '  female  elf,'  &c.  So  in  Scotch, 
we  have  carlin, '  old  woman.' 

6.  Bridegroom  is  a  masculine  formed  from  a  feminine  {bride). 
Groom  is  a  conniption  of  goom  (A.S.  giima  =  man).  Widower  is 
perhaps  also  a  masculine  foriued  from  a  feminine,  or  er  maybe  only 
a  modification  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ending  a  (A.S.  masc.  ividuica  ;* 
fem.  widinve).  Huff  (the  name  of  a  kiud  of  bird  resembiiug  a 
woodcock)  has  a  feminine  reeve. 

i(j      Tiiird  Mode. — Masculine  and  feminine  nouns  or  pronouim 
are  prefixed  or  affixed  to  nouus  of  common  gender. 


bacest/re;  hoppere  (dancer),  hnppcsD-.-.e ;  fQelere  (fiddler),  fifSdstere,  &c.,  of  which 
the  feminine  suffix  -ater  has  lost  its  force  (see  note  on  §  44) ;  3,  by  the  feminine 
buffix  -f  idded  to  the  mRsciUme,  as  gM  (goat),  ^ile (she-yont) ;  4,  by  the  snifix  -et 
ot  -in  vBcc  ubove). 
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Masculine. 
Man-sei-vant 
Man-singer 
He-cle\  il 
Boar-pig 
Buclt-rabbit 
BuU-calf 


Femimne. 
maid-servant 

■woman-singer 
slie-devil 

80W-pig 

doo-rabbit 
oow-caLf 


Masculine. 
Cock-spanc'A 
Dog-fox 
lie -goat 

Pea-cock 

Guinea-cock 

Turkey-cock 


FemUiine. 

hen-spaiTow 

bitch-fox 

slie-goat 

ewe-lamb 

pea-hen 

guinea-hen 

turkey-hen 


Sometimes  proper  names  are  used  to  answer  this  purpose,  as  in 
jack-ass.,  jenny-ass  ;  tom-cof,  tib-cat ;  Mlbf-goat,  nanny-goat  ;  jack- 
daw. In  Anglo-Saxon,  cari  and  cwen  were  used,  as  carl-fugel  {cook- 
Jowl),  cwen-Juycl  \hen-J'owl), 


Number. 

'  47       Number  (Latin  numerus)  is  a  variation  in  the  form  of 

nouns  (and  pronouns),  by  means  of  which  we  show  whether 
wo  are  speaking  of  one  of  the  things  for  which  the  noun 
(or  pronoun)  stands,  or  of  more  than'  one. 

There  are  two  *  numbers,  the  Singular  and  the  Plural. 

That  form  of  the  noun  which  is  used  when  wo  speak  of 
one  of  the  things  for  which  the  noun  stands  is  called  tho 
singular  numher,  as  ship,  horse. 

That  form  which  is  used  when  we  speak  of  more  than  one 
of  the  things  for  which  the  noun  stands  is  called  the  plural 
number,  as  ships,  horses. 

As  it  is  simpler  to  think  and  speak  of  one  thing  than  to  think  and 
speak  of  several  things  at  once,  the  singular  is  tho  original  form  of 
the  noun.  The  plui-al  form  is  derived  from  the  singular  by  making 
some  change  in  it.  The  process  of  niaking  this  change  is  called 
injicclion. 

48       The  plural  is  derived  from  the  singular  in  the  following 
ways : — 

First  Mode. — By  adding  the  syllable  es,  shortened  to  s 
whenever  the  pronunciation  admits  of  it.  The  full  syllable 
es  is  now  added  only  when  the  singular  ends  in  a,  sibilant 
(s,  5^,  soft  ch,  X  or  z)  as  (jas,  gases;  lash,  lashes;  ivitcli, 
witches  ;  box,  boxes  ;  topaz,  topazes.  Words  like  horse,  horses 
really  come  under  this  rule,  the  mute  e  not  being  regarded. 
The  letters  es  are  also  added  (but  -withont  being  sounded 
as  a  separate  syllable)  after  several  words  ending  in  o,  as 
hero,  heroes ;  potato,  potatoes  ;  after  y  when  it  is  preceded 
by  a  consonant,  the  y  being  changed  to  t,  as  lady,  ladies ;  f 

•  In  Anglo-Saxon  there  was  also  a  dual  number  in  the  personal  pronoona. 

+  In  words  of  this  kind  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  iV  has  been  changed  in  (he 
singular  into  y  ;  as  the  nM  English  way  of  spelling  the  -rnrria  in  the  s:nguliir  wsai 
ladie,  glorie,  &0-     In  piuytr  uames  the  y  is  usually  retained  in  tl. ;  i)laral. 
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and  after  Anglo-Saxou  words  ending  in  //or /preceded  by 

any  long  vowel  sound  except  oo.  In  these  cases  the  flal 
sound  which  s  always  has  in  es  affects  the  preceding  con- 
sonant, and  /  is  changed  to  v,  as  elf,  elves  ;  shelf,  shelves  ; 
leaf,  leaves;  thief,  thieves  ;  loaf,  loaves.  Wife  and  knife  get 
/  changed  to  v  in  a  similar  way — wives,  knives.  Nouns 
ending  in  oof,  ff,  and  rf,  and  nouns  in/of  Norman-Prench 
origin,  have  only  sharp  a  added  to  form  the  plural,  aad 
retain  the  sharp  sound  of  the  /,  as  roof,  roofs  ;  cliff,  cliffs  ; 
dwarf,  dwarfs  ;  chief,  chiefs ;  relief,  reliefs.  So  also  reef, 
fife,  and  strife  (see  Matzner  and  Koch).  Beef,  beeves  ;  and 
staff,  staves,  are  exceptions  in  modern  English,  and  other 
exceptions  are  found  in  the  older  writers,  as  wharves, 
turves,  scarves. 
49  All  nouns  except  those  above  mentioned,  and  the  few 
nouns  which  form  their  plurals  in  the  second  and  third 
modes  hereafter  specified,  have  their  plurals  formed  by  the 
addition  of  s  only,  as  hook,  books  ;  father,  fathers;  the  a 
having  its  sharp  sound  after  a  sharp  mute  (as  in  books, 
cats,  traps),  and  the  sound  of  the  flat  sibilant  2  after  a  flat 
mute,  a  liquid,  or  a  vowel  (as  in  tubs,  egga,  rods,  paila, 
rams,  nuns,  bears,  fleas). 

When  y  at  the  end  of  a  word  Ib  preceded  by  a  vowel,  a 
only  is  added  to  form  the  plural,  and  the  y  is  not  changed, 
as  valley,  valleys;  boy,  boys.  Qu  counts  as  a  consonant, 
hence  the  plui'al  of  soliloquy  is  soliloquiea. 

The  usage  in  the  case  of  words  ending  in  0  is  arbitrary,  and  by 
no  means  uniform,  es  being  commonly  added.  But  s  only  is  added 
to  words  ending  in  io  and  00,  and  to  the  following  words : — domino, 
volcano,  virtuuso,  tyro,  quarto,  ociavo,  duodecimo,  mosquito,  canto, 
grotto,  solo,  rondo. 

60  The  plui-al  suffix  «  has  arisen  from  dropping  the  vowel  of  the 
proper  syllabic  termination  cs,  which  is  a  modification  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  plural  suffix  as.  The  latter  however  was  used  only  in 
masculine  nouns.  In  Anglo-Saxon  there  were  also  other  modes 
of  forming  the  plural  (see  Appendix  A),  but  the  iniluence  of 
Norman-Freuch.  in  which  s  or  x  was  the  coimnou  plural  suffix,  led 
to  their  gradual  disuse.  \Vhen  as  was  changed  to  es  it  long  retained 
its  syllal)ic  force.  Even  in  Spenser  we  find  such  forms  as  woundes, 
elotick-s,  handes,  &c.  (Koch.)  In  Middle  English  y«  or  w  is  often 
found  for  es. 

61  Words  which  are  not  properly  nouns,  such  as  aye,  no,  pro,  ccn, 
t.vtra,  if,  &c.,  are  sometimes  used  as  substantives.  Some  wi-iters 
form  the  plurals  of  these  by  adding  s  with  the  apostrophe  before  it 
('«),  as  aye's,  no's,  pro's,  &c. ;  others  add  s  or  es  {ayes,  noes,  ifs,  buts, 
extras,  &c.).  The  latter  mode  is  the  more  common,  except  perhaps 
in  words  ending  in  0.  Some  writers  'use  an  apostrophe  in  f  onuing 
the  plm-als  of  proper  names,  as  ifui  I'eroy's,  the  Umilh'a. 
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92  Second  Mode. — By  adding  en,  as  ox,  oocen ;  brother, 
brethren;  c/ii/d,  children.* 

The  word  kine  (the  phrral  of  cow),  also  belongs  to  tliis  class. 
There  lias  been  a  change  of  the  vowel  sound  besides  tlio  addition 
of  the  eti.  Welk'm,  tlie  cloud-covered  sky,  is  considered  l)y  some  to 
be  a  plural  of  this  class  (German  die  Wolken^ '  the  clouds '). 

53  Third  Mode — By  changing  the  vowel  sound  of  the 
word,  as  focth,  teeth;  mouse,  mice;  foot,  feet  ;  goose,  geese; 
man,  men.f 

5!  Many  Latin  an<l  Greek  nouns  are  used  in  English  without  any 
change  of  fomi.  The  plui-aLs  of  tliese  words  should  be  made  in  tlie 
prime  way  as  in  the  language  from  which  they  are  taken.  The 
f|>llo^ving  rules  must  be  attended  to  in  forming  the  plurals  of  such 
words : — 
1.  The  termination  a  (in  the  singular)  should  be  changed  into  cb, 
aafoi-mula,  plural  formida,  [minutia]  miniit'uB. 
2  The  ternlination  us  shoiild  generally  be  changed  into  «,  as  tu- 
nmlus,  pi.  tumuli  ;  rtJiiiys,  pi.  radii. 

3.  The  termination  u»i  or  on  shoiild  be  changed  into  a,  as  animal- 
ctfliim,  pi.  animalcule ;  effluvium,  pi.  effluvia ;  pJwuonienon,  pi. 
phenomeyia  ;  so  data,  arcana,  addenda,  errata,  strata,  desiderata. 

4.  The  termination  sis  should  generally  be  changed  into  see ;  as 
analysis,  pi.  anlyses ;  basis,  pi.  bases ;  axis,  pi.  axes;  ellipsis,  pi 
ellipses. 

6.  The  tennination  ix  or  ex  shoidd  be  changed  into  ices  ;  as  radix, 
pi.  radices  ;  appendix,  pi.  appendices. 
6.  The  following  forms  should  also  be  attended  to  : — 


Sing. 

Flur. 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Genua 

genera 

Seraph  (Heb.) 

seraphim 

Hiatus 

hiatus 

Bandit  (Ital.) 

banditti 

Series 

series 

Beau  (Fr.) 

bi-aux 

Species 

species 

Madame 

mesdames 

Superficies 

superficies 

Mister  (t.^.  Master) 

messieurs 

Cherub  (Heb.)  cherubim  Miasma  (Gr.)  miasmata 

But  if  a  foreign  word  has  passed  into  common  use,  the  plural  may 
be  formed  in  the  usual  English  fashion.  Thus  we  say  cherubs, 
seraphs,  bandits,  triumvirs,  choruses,  dogmas. 

Some  Latin  words  have  both  a  Latin  and  an  English  plural, 
as  appendices  and  appendixes ;  ealiccs  and  calixes ;  vortices  and 
vortexes  ;  criteria  and  critcrions  ;  memoranda  and  memorandums j 
foci  and  focuses  ;  fungi  and  funguses.  Occasionally  these  two  plurals 

•  In  hrflhren  and  chill  run  there  is  a  modification  of  the  vowel  besides  the  addition 
of  <■«.  ChiMren  is  a  double  plural,  childer  (A.  8.  cildru),  being  stiU  used  as  a 
plural  in  Lancashire. 

Tlie  second  and  third  modes  of  forming  the  plural  are  restricted  to  a  few  nouns 
of  Anglo-Saxon  oriffin.  Plurals  in  -en  were  more  common  in  the  older  writei-s. 
Chaucer  has  doughUTen  and  sistren.  We  find  shoon  (for  sfwus)  in  Shakspere 
{  Hnmlei  iv.  6),  eyne  or  een  (for  e.yes)  in  Scott  and  Byron.  Assen,  treen,  been  occur  in 
oid  wi-iters.  Bosin  occurs  in  the  Bible  (Dan.  lii.  21).  Kine  is  pos.sibly  a  doublf 
plural.     The  old  plural  of  rov  was  cy  or  eye.     Kye  is  still  leed  in  Scotch. 

+  The  modified  o  in  women  \\a.y^9DS  to  coincide  with  the  original  vowel  sound  of 
the  word  (5  44). 
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differ  in  meaninj^,  ris  indexes  (of  books)  and  indices  (in  algelira) ; 

gaduses  (nieii  of  geuius),  gfnii  (supematuial  beiugs). 
^        The  word  die  has  two  plurals :  dies  (stamps  for  coining),  and  diet 
(small  cubes  used  for  gamin g-). 

Fenny  has  two  lAwvals,;  poudes  (a  number  of  separate  coirxs),  and 
pence  (used  when  we  speak  of  a  sum  of  money  reckoned  in  that 
coin).  The  compoimds  sixjjence,  tdnepence,  &c.,  as  the  names  of 
coins  or  of  distinct  sums,  may  have  plurals  made  from  them, — six- 
pences, &c. 

The  plural  brothcis  is  now  used  chiefly  to  express  the  ordinary 
family  relationship.  Brtthren  is  used  in  a  more  metaphorical 
sense,  to  denote  members  of  the  same  community. 

Clcth  has  two  plui-als,  cloths  and  clotJit-s  (g:;rments).  Faihs  drops 
the  e  of  the  snffix,  but  has  the  flat  sound  of  the  s  and  of  the  preced- 
ing consonant. 

Shot  takes  a  plural  form  only  when  it  means  the  discharge  of 
a  missile. 
60  Some  nouns  which  were  neuter  and  without  plural  suffix  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  are  the  same  in  the  plural  as  the  singular,  as  sheep. 
deer,  swine,  neat  (cattle),  head,  (as  in  ten  head  of  cattle;,  i/oke,  gear, 
pound;  also  nouns  expressing  a  quantity  or  number,  or  used  in  a  col- 
lective sense,  as  handrcd-weight  ('the  stone  weighs  t«n  hwidred- 
tveight'),  brace  ('he  shot  three  brace  of  birds'),  pair,  couple, 
dozen,  gross  (' ten  ^ross  of  buttons'),  couple,  stone  ('  he  weighs  eleven 
gtone'),  fish*  (meaning  the  race  of  fishes),  foicl,  sometimes  people 
(raeening  a  number  of  persons),  sai/  ('ten  sail  ot  the  line'),  and 
sometimes  fathom  and  tnile  (^  thirty  fat  horn,'  'tenndle.'  Shaks2J.). 
Willi  tliese  may  be  compared  the  compound  attributives  in  '  a 
thi-ee-f oot  nile ; '  *  a  three-penny  book ' ;  '  a  four-whed  chaise ; ' 
'  an  engine  of  a  hundred-horse  power ; '  *  a  five-pound  note,'  &c. 
Morse  and  foot,  as  abbreviations  of  horse-soldiers,  and  foot-soldiers, 
have  become  collective  nouns,  as  have  shot  ('  grape-shot')  and  cannon. 

67  Names  of  materials  or  natural  productions,  such  as  wheat,  sugar, 
timher,  may  be  used  in  the  plural  number  wlien  difEerent  varietiej! 
of  the  articles  are  spoken  of;  as  raw  sugars,  French  wines. 

The  idea  of  repetition  or  succession  is  perhaps  involved  in  such 
plui-als  as  '  the  dews  of  heaven,"  '  the  rains  of  winter,'  '  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.' 

68  Names  of  sciences  ending  in  ics  (as  mechanics)  are  plural  as  regards 
their  form,  but  are  frequently  used  as  if  they  were  singular. t 

*  Also  the  names  nf  sfreral  sorts  of  fish,  as  cod,  salmon,  plaice,  trout,  pike,  peroh, 
ntackerel,  &c.  On  the  otli.r  hand  shark,  u-hale,  sole,  lierring,  eel,  turbot,  brill,  &c. , 
I'orm  plurals  in  the  ordinary  way. 

t  Some  have  supposed  that  the  different  use  of  the  singiilar  logic  and  the  plurr.l 
mathematics,  &e.,  ha=  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  former  we  have  adopted  the 
Greek  sin^lar  h  Xo^.Kij  (Tex>"i).  and  in  the  latter  the  neuter  plural  ni  ^uWriMaTiKfi. 
This  explanation  of  tlie  use  of  the  singular  is,  of  course,  cori'ect,  but  as  applied  l  3 
the  plural  it  is  far-fetched  and  unneces'sary.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  mfta 
who  Fpoke  of  havinii  the  rheumatics  thought  he  was  representing  the  plural  T-i 
peujuaT.Ktj.  When  acljectives  are  converted  into  substantives,  it  is  the  tendency  of 
our  language  to  use  the  plural  form.  A  maa  talks  of  lia\'ing  the  rh--vmalics  just  ".i 
in  country  districts,  they  tulk  of  having  the  dumps  or  the  dismals  (Tlalliwell,  Diet.' 
"  Ijet  them  die  that  age  and  sullens  have."  (Shakspere,  R.  IT.  u.  1).  Englisb 
fi-e.^ly  allows  ttie  use  of  ad j  ectiree  as  substantives,  jarovidpd  the  plural  be  employed, 
its  eatables,  valuables,  greens,  $w««ts,  n^v».  &o. 
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19      It  is  a  mistake  to  use  a  phu-al  of  the  worrl  follt,  as  it  is  a  noim  of 

"*  multitude,  and  means  several  persons.    We  .-should  write,  folk  say,  not 

folks  say.     "  He  laid  Ids  hands  upon  a  few  sick  folk  "   ( JfarA;  vi.  5) . 

Still,  the  plural  tise  is  very  old.    Itia  found  in  Chaucer  and  Maunde- 

ville. 

60  The  words  riches  (Ft.  richcsse),  eaves  (A.  S.  efese),  and  alms  (A.  S. 
(tlmesse,  from  'ehernxoaivr)),  are  not  rer.lly  plui-al  nouns,  Init  aro 
generally  used  as  if  they  were  in  the  plural  number.  jS'etvs  is 
plural  in  form,  but  is  used  as  if  of  the  singular  number.  There 
is  no  sidficient  reason  why  means  should  ever  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  of  the  singular  number,  though  several  good  -wiiters  use  such 
expressions  as  a  means.  We  now  ui?e  the  singular  pea  and  the 
plui-al  peas ;  but  pease  (Lat.  pisum.  A.  S.  pise)  has  now  a  collective 
sense.  Summons  (old  Freiicli  sf-monce,  or  semonse),  is  properly 
singular.  Amends,  gaUoivs,  sessions,  shambles,  are  plurals,  but 
are  commonly  treated  as  singulars.  Small-pox  is  plural  (singular 
pock),  but  is  used  as  a  singular.  Odds  id  used  both  ways,  but 
usiially  as  a  pliu-al.  We  always  say  much  (not  many)  pains, 
but  pains  is  usuaJlr  followed  by  a  plural  verb ;  "  your  pains  are 
registered"  {Shakspere). 

61  Abstract  nouns,  from  the  nature  of  the  idea  which  they  denote,  do 
not  genemUy  admit  of  the  i>lural  number.  But  when  they  are  used  to 
denote  varieties  or  diferent  instmicesoi  the  quality  referred  to,  they 
may  have  plurals,  as  affinities,  negligences.  On  the  other  hand,  soma 
uoims  have  no  singular,  as  scissors,  bellows,  breeches,  tongs,  annals, 
dregs,  entrails,  hustings,  merries,  billiards,  oats,  &c.  The  things  wliich 
they  represent  are  double  or  multiform.  Tlie  singular  wage  is  a 
provincial  form.  The  plural  does  not  always  involve  exactly  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  singular,  as  compass,  compasses ; 
matin,  niaiins ;  vesper,  vespers ;  pain,  pains  ;  corn,  corns  ;  iron,  irons. 
Many  plurals  have  a  secondary  signification  which  the  singular  has 
not,  as  parings,  hangings,  havings,  sweepings,  &c.,  which  denote  the 
product  of  the  action  referred  to,  effects  (property),  grounds  (dregs). 
respects,  parts  (capacity),  stocks,  stays,  spectacles,  letters  (literature), 
draughts,  returns,  gripes,  grains,  lists  (for  tournaments) ,  the  Furies, 
lights,  returns,  shrouds  (of  a  ship),  &c. 

52  In  compound  nouns  like  father-in-law,  hanger-on,  consisting  of  a 
noun  followed  by  a  definitive  prepositional  phrase,  the  mark  of 
plurality  is  attached  to  the  noun  part  of  the  com^oujiA,— fathers-in- 
law,  hangers-on.  In  imperfectly  fused  compounds,  where  an  adjectivo 
follows  a  noun,  such  as  court-martial,  knight-errant,  tliP  plural  s  is 
attached  to  the  noun, — courts-martial,  knights-errani.  Nouns  com- 
pounded of  full,  where  the  fusion  is  complete,  have  the  s  at  the  end, 
as  h-andfiih^  nwuflifuls.  AH  other  compound  notvus  have  the  s  at 
the  end.  (See  §  oGO.)  It  is  disptrtcd  whether  the  plural  of  Miss  Smith 
sliould  be  "  The  Miss  Smiths,"  or  "  The  Misses  Smith."  The  latter 
is  correct,  though  now  regarded  as  rather  pedantic.  The  former  ia 
commonly  used,  and  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  well-established  form. 
It  is  perhaps  right,  on  the  supposition  that  "Miss- Smith"  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  compound  name.  So  "the  two  Doctor  Thomsons" 
{Goldsmith).  The  words  twelvemonth  and  fortnight,  u^ed  as  singu- 
lars, are  relics  of  a  usage  which  was  once  quite  common,  as  "  this 
(seven  year*'  (Shakspere' s  Much   Ado,  &c.)     Even  if  the  nouu  waa 
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in  the  pluml,*  the  compound  was  treatpd  aa  a  eingnlar  (as  wen^U 
say,  'asixpence,'  ora  '  twopence') ;  as  "a  twenty  bokes"t  (C/iaucer); 
"  a  tedious  twelve  years  "  {Fletcher) ;  "  this  fourteen  years  "  (^Measure 
for  Measure).. 

Case. 

'iS  TLin2:3  of  -wlnVli  we  epeak  by  meftns  of  nouns  stand  in 
various  relations  to  other  tliinss,  and  to  actions  and  attri- 
butes. Consequently,  when  these  relations  are  expressed 
in  language,  nouns  have  various  relations  to  other  words 
in  the  sentences  in  which  they  are  employed.  In  the  sen- 
tence, "  The  horse  eats  the  man's  hay,"  Jiorse  stands  for 
tiat  which  does  the  action  described  by  the  verb;  Jtwy 
stands  for  that  upon  which  the  action  is  performed;  mane 
is  used  to  indicate  to  whom  the  hay  belongs.  The  words 
horse  and  hay  have  each  a  certain  connexion  with  the  verb 
eats,  and  mans  has  a  certain  connexion  with  the  noun  Itay. 
Some  languages  have  several  different  terminations  which 
nouns  are  made  to  assume,  to  indicate  the  various  relations 
in  which  they  stand  to  other  words.  These  different  forms 
of  the  noun  are  called  cases.  The  word  case  (Lat.  atsus) 
means  falling.  The  ancient  Greek  grammarians  took  a 
fancy  to  represent  that  form  of  a  noun  in  which  it  is  used 
when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  by  an  upright  line, 
and  compared  the  other  forms  to  lines  falling  or  sloping 
off  from  this  upright  line  at  difTercnt  angles.  Hence  a 
collection  of  the  various  forms  which  a  noun  might  assume 
was  called  the  dfrJpnsion  or  sloping  doum  of  the  noun. 
^\'hat  we  call  the  Nominative  Case  was  called  the  upright 
case. 

64  Case  may  be  defined  to  be  "  the  form  in  which  a  noun  or 
pronoun  is  used,  in  order  to  show  the  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence." 


*  T!.is  ti^affe  still  prevails  in  the  ca?e  of  multiples.  We  say  '  ttvice  fire  is  fen,' 
her'flu-e  '  twii  e  five  '  is  treaVil  as  a  sinsrle  sum.  thousrh  the  full  phrase  of  cou.  se  is 
"  twice  five  things  are  ten  things."  The  amo'mt  is  considered  rather  than  the 
mode  of  its  formation.  When  the  latter  idea  is  prominent,  the  plural  is  bett4?r,  as 
'  twice  five  make  ien  1 '  The  use  of  the  plirral  times  does  not  affect  the  question, 
because  in  '  thice  times  ten  is  thirty,'  times  is  not  the  subject  of  the  stutence. 
Thri;':  times  is  an  adveibial  adjunct  of  the  numeral  ten,  like  tivice  or  thrice. 

t  It  must  not.  be  forpotten  however  that  in  Aniio-Saxon  ttvenit/,  thirty,  &c 
were  substantives,  (like  hnmlrfd  and  tJtr,ufi:nd),  and  took  a  genitive  ca«i^  afti  r 
Ihem.  'Twenty  men' was 'a  twenty  of  men.'  Al.so  combinations  like  '  three  and 
tweuty,' '  nine  and  thuty,  were  treated  as  compnund  substantives,  and  precede  I 
'jy  the  indefir jte  article.  The  substantive  use  of  the  adjective  numerals  may  have 
Ix'-n  introduced  through  a  false  analogy.  In  a  similar  way  we  may  perhaps 
account  for  such  genitives  as,  '  for  forty's  sake,'  '  for  ten's  sake.' 
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•• 

The  process  of  forming  the  different  cases  of  a  nouu  is 
called  inflection, 

Jn  English  there  are  now"  three  cases,  the  Nominative 
Case,  the  Possessive  Case,  and  the  Objective  Case,  t 

In  some  of  the  pronouns  these  three  cases  are  all  different;  in  nouna 
the  nominative  and  objective  cases  are  alike.     (See  j  83.) 

15  The  nominative  case  is  that  form  in  which  a  noun  (or 
pronoun)  is  used  when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  verb  ;  that  is, 
when  it  stands  for  that  about  which  something  is  said  by 
moans  of  a  verb.  In  the  sentence,  "Men  build  houses," 
the  noun  men  stands  for  that  about  which  something  is 
euid  by  means  of  the  verb  build.  The  noun  men,  tiieief'ore, 
is  in  the  nominative  case,  because  it  is  the  subject  of  the 
verb  build.  In  the  sentence,  "  The  boy  was  struck  by  his 
brother,"  the  noun  boi/  stands  for  that  about  which  some- 
thing is  said  by  means  of  the  verb  was  struck,  and  therefore 
the  noun  bnij  is  in  the  nominative  case,  because  it  is  the 
subject  of  the  verb  ivas  struck.  If  the  verb  of  the  sentence 
be  in  the  active  voice,  the  subject  of  the  verb  stands  for  the 
doer  of  the  action  described  by  the  verb.  If  the  verb  be 
in  the  passive  voice,  the  subject  of  the  verb  stands  for  the 
object  of  the  action  described  by  'he  verb.  ■  In  either  case 
the  subject  stands  for  that  about  which  something  is  said  by 
means  of  the  verb. 

•  English  was  anciently  a  much  mnre  inflected  laniruaTe  than  it  is  now.  'When 
it  was  in  it«  Anglo-Saxon  stag-e,  nouns  and  pronouns  had  five  cases,  answerir?  to 
tiie  Nominative,  Genitive,  Dative,  Accusa+ive,  and  Ablative  of  I.atm,  the  dative 
and  ablative  being  ofttu  alike  in  nouns.  There  were  also  various  separate  declen- 
sions of  Nouns  (see  Appendix).  In  modem  EngliiA  fas  in  French)  the  use  of 
oa«e-endings  has  to  a  great  extent  been  replaced  by  the  use  of  prepositions.  The 
f  .mction  of  a  preposition  was  originally  to  give  giouter  definiteness  to  the  Bome- 
wliat  vagiie  idea  expr^s.-^cd  t  y  a  case  ending.  Tlius,  in  Greek  the  genitive  case 
denoted  from,  the  dative  at,  the  accusative,  to.  The  preposition  n-apri  conveyed  the 
i  Ira  of  a'ongUle  o/,  and  to  the  genitive  preceded  by  napa  meant  from  the  side  of 
something;  the  diitive  preecdid  by  irnfia  meant  at  the  li'ie  o/ eoraething ;  th« 
accusative  with  wapd  meant  to  the  fii'h  of  something.  Similarly  in  I^atin  the  accusa- 
tive case  marked  mot'on  to  some  object.  If  motion  to  the  inside  of  the  thing  was  to 
be  expressed,  the  vague  notion  expressed  by  the  accusative  was  .iefined  by  prefix- 
ing the  prepnsilion  in  ;  if  motion  to  the  oulS'de  only  was  implied,  ad  was  prelixed. 
The  use  of  all  prepositions  oriffinal>'d  in  this  way.  Th^-y  did  not  govern  cases,  i.e., 
require  certain  cases  to  be  used  after  them,  but  were  prefixed  to  cases  to  give 
gi-eatcr  deflniteness  to  the  idea  already  expressed  b-/  the  rose  itsflf.  It  will  ea.sily 
be  seen  how,  in  course  of  time,  the  case-ending  in  the  word  that  followed  a  preposi- 
tion would  become  supei-flu'us,  when  prepositions  were  uniformly  employed  before 
the  same  cases.  As  an  accusative  always  came  afrer  ad,  and  an  ablative  after  de.  it 
became  needless  to  put  any  case-ending  at  all ;  the  prer.osition  itself  became  all- 
important  and  sufHeicnt.  feut  though  in  modem  English  and  French  a  preposition 
followed  by  a  noim  is  the  subsliiut'io-r  a  case,  it  is  wrong  to  caU  that  combinatioa 
itself  a  case.  If  a  preposition  and  noun  together  make  a  case,  it  follows  necea- 
Baiily  that  there  are  as  many  cases  as  there  are  prepositions. 

t  Xomin'itive  comes  from  the  Latin  nomino,  'I  name;'  possfstivr,  from  the  Latin 
fossidi:o, '  I  possedu ; '  objective,  fzom  the  Latin  oOjiao, '  I  throw  toward^.' 
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66  The  Tinnn  in  the  coiniufttive  case  is  the  anffwcr  to  the  quoetlcn  marl* 
by  putting  u/io  or  ir/iat  before  the  verb.  Thus  in  the  preceding 
eeutence:  "  JI'/,o  i/uUd  ho  us  eg  .^  Ans.  Jfen."  "  tf'ho  was  struck  / 
Ans.  The  hoy."  • 

67  The  posspssiva  case  is  that  form  of  a  noun  (or  prcnoiin) 
wliieh  shoe's  that  soniethiug  belong-s  to  the  person  or  thing 
fur  wiiieh  it  stiinds.  Thus  in  "  I  saw  John's  book,"  the  pos- 
sessive case  Jiihiis  shows  that  something  (namely  a  book) 
hfidiiga  to  John.  "A  daifs  journey"  is  a  journey  that 
hluiKjs  to  a  day,  by  taking  place  in  it,  or  occupying  the  wLolo 
of  it. 

63  The  noun  in  the  possessive  is  in  the  attributive  relation  to 
the  noun  which  stands  for  what  is  possessed.     (§  362,  3.) 

CJ  As  what  is  possessed  must  be  a  person  or  a  thin;^  of  some 
kind,  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case  can  only  be  in  the 
attributive  relation  to  a  rioun.'\ 

70  The  possessive  case  in  the  singular  number,  and  in  those 
plurals  which  end  in  any  other  letter  than  s,  is  formed  by 
adding  the  letter  s  with  an  ajiostrophe  before  it  (thus,  's)  to 
the  nominative  case ;  as,  John's,  mens,  geesf^'s.  In  those 
plurals  which  end  in  s  the  possessive  case  is  indicated  in 
writing  by  placing  the  apostrophe  after  the  »,  as,  "  the 
Urdu''  feathers."  Pnrmerly  the  plural  in  s  was  used  as  a 
genitive  or  possessive  without  further  mark,  as  '  Cristes 
lore  and  his  apostles  twelve  lie  taught'  {Chaucer,  C.  T.  529). 

71  Sometimes  the  possessive  case  in  the  singular  number  of 
nouns  that  end  in  s,  x,  or  ce  is  merely  marked  by  placing  an 
apostrophe  after  tho  word  ;  as,  ^neas^  son  ;  "  Look,  in  this 
place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through."  But  this  practice  is 
now  nearly  obsolete,  except  in  a  few  common  instances  ;  as, 
"  for  conscience'  sake,"  "  for  goodness'  sake."  It  is  found 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  '  Urias  wif ; '  '  Mattheus  gerecydnys.' 

72  In  Anglo-Saxon  tho  genitive  termination  -es  (for  which  at  a 
somewhat  later  period  -is  or  -ys  was  often  used)    was  restricted 

*  Siif^h  expressions  as,  "The  noTin  boy  is  the  nominntive  ease  to  the  verb,"  are 
inrnrrect.  Case  is  equivalent  to/iTm.  Now  a  nouit  is  not  a,fnrm,  nor  would  thrre 
hi;  any  sense  in  talkins  of  the  hominntiit  fnrm  to  a  verb.  The  rase  of  a  noun  is 
not  its  relation  to  a  verb,  but  the  foi-m  whioh  indicates  Ihat  relation.  Of  course 
tjiis  fundamental  distinction  between  a  noxm  and  the  form  of  a  noun  is  not 
alfectfd  by  the  acfideut  that  in  Kngli.-h  the  nominative  and  acru.sative  ca.«es  of 
nouns  are  alike.  The  incorrectness  of  the  mode  of  ppeakinf?  above  referred  to  is 
rendered  evident  in  an  amusing  manner  by  tl.e  mistake  which  beginners  in  I,a(in 
fieiniently  make  of  explainin;?  the  accusative  case  whicli  precedes  an  iuUnitive 
muod  by  sayini.'  that  the  noun  in  the  accusative  is  the  nnminuiive  to  the  veib. 

t  This  noun  is  sometimes  omitted.     Thus  vre  say,  "  He  went  to  the  baker's," 
».  c,  to  tlie  baker's  skop.     "  A  picture  of  my  father's"  means  "  a  picture  of  my 
falher's  pictures,"  or  "  one  of  my  father's  pictures."     "A  picture  of  my  father, 
on  the  othei  Land,  meand  "  k  p&inted  reprcticnlaUon  of  my  lather."   See, howeTtti 

t  lt>b,  nnU. 
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to  the  ainfiular,  and  was  not  the  only  genitive  suffix.  (See  Appen- 
dix A.)  It  fonned  a  separate  syllable. ♦  The  syllabic -m  is  often 
found  in  Spenser,  and  traces  of  it  occur  even  in  Sliak.«p''re,  as  in 
•  "  To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales  bone  "  (Love's  L.L.,  v.  2) ; 
"  Swifter  than  the  nioones  sphere"  {Mids.  N.  I).,  ii.  1);  "You 
sent  me  for  a  ropes  end  as  soon  "  {Com.  of  E.,  sxiv.  1). 

73  The  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  case  singular  marks  that  the 
vowel  of  the  syllabic  suffix  has  been  lost.  We  stUl  see  the  vowel  in 
Tf~ednesday^  i.e.,  JI'odcnisda>/.     It  is  therefore  an  unmeaning procc-ss 

to  put  the  apostrophe  after  the  plural  s  (as  birds'),  because  no  vowel 
has  been  dropped  thure.t  In  such  possessives  as  Thomas's  the  vowel 
is  soimded  in  speaking,  but  omitted  in  writing.  This  genitive  or 
possessive  termination  es  or  's,  was  not  affixed  to  feminine  nouns  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  except  in  adverbial  genitives,  as  nihtcs  'by  night.' 
We  stUl  say  Lady -day  and  not  Lady  s-day.  (See  Monis,  Upec, 
p.  xix.) 

74  The  general  use  of  the  apostrophe  is  comparatively  modem. 
Milton  did  not  use  it.  We  iind  it  however  aheady  employed  by 
Piobert  of  Gloucester,  who  also  uses  -es  or  -ys. 

76  In  the  case  of  a  complex  name,  the  termination  of  the  possessive 
case  is  only  affixed  to  the  last  of  the  naiues ;  as  "  Julius  Cfesar's 
death;"  "  John  Thomas  Smith's  father."  It  is  even  usual  to 
cany  out  the  same  principle  when  one  thing  is  possessed  by  eeveriil 
persons  ;  as,  "  Johu,  William,  and  Mary's  uncle  ;  "  that  is,  the  uncle 
of  John,  Wil'iiam,  and  Mary.  This  practice,  however,  cannot  be 
defended  on  grammatical  principles.  In  compound  noims  Uke 
/iither-in-lair,  or  when  a  noun  is  followed  by  determinative  ad- 
juncts of  any  kind,  as  '  Henry  the  Eighth,'  '  The  Queen  of  England,' 
'  Smith  the  baker,  &c,.'  tlie  ^losscssive  sign  '«  is  placed  at  the  eud,| 
Bs  '  My  father-in-law's  house,'  '  the  Queen  of  England's  name,'  &:c. 
We  no  longer  allow  such  consti-uctions  as  "  It  is  Othello's  pleasure, 
our  noble  and  valiant  general."  The  Anglo-Saxon  usage  was  to 
put  both  nouns  in  the  genitive. 

*  It  i«  almost  incredible  how  many  persons  have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  silly 
notion  that  the  's  of  the  pos^e■'^lve  case  is  an  abbreviation  for  kis.so  that  the  kin  fa 
crnwn  is  the  Tciv^/  his  crown  The  word  his  is  itself  the  possessive  case  of  he;  so  that, 
oil  this  principle,  his=he-(-his=:he+he  +  bis=he+he+he+his,  and  so  on  ad  injiui- 
tum.  Moreover,  A/a r^'s  ionJic*  must 'be  explained  to  mean  MaTy  his  bonnet.  The 
mistake  is  so  stupid,  and  shows  such  blank  i<?noiance  of  the  principles  of  gram- 
matical forms,  tliat  one  wonders  how  the  notion  could  have  originated.  It  is  quite 
true,  however,  that  the  use  of  his  after  a  noun,  in  plate  of  a  simple  possessive 
suffix,  is  of  very  e;irly  origin  and  was  widely  prevalent.  Some  (as  Ben  Jon-on) 
suppose  that  the  alteration  of  the  possessive  teraiination  -es  into  -is,  «nd  its  pro- 
Dimi  iation  as  a  distinct  syllable  led  to  the  usase.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  arose 
from  a  pleona-stic  use  of  the  pronoun,  which  is  found  also  in  the  other  cases,  aa 
"  He  Moyses  and  King  Salomon  "  ( Chaucer,  10564)  "  the  sepulchre  of  him  Dai-ius  " 
(i^  603)) ;  "The  nobles  they  are  fled"  (Shakfp.  Hick.  IT.,  ii.  2). 

t  The  plural  books  has  just  as  gnod  a  risiht  to  an  apostrophe  a.s  the  possessive 
BJngular,  a  vowel  having  been  omitted.     The  Anglo-Saxon  termination  was  -as. 

i  This  powf r  of  treating  an  intiecteil  form  or  a  complex  phrase  as  though  it  wer« 
a  single  declinable  word,  and  adding  inflections  to  it,  is  very  reinaikable  in  English. 
Thus  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns  were  treated  aa 
proncmiinal  adjectives  and  declined ;  an  inflected  intlnitive  was  used  after  lu  to 
fiirm  the  gerund  isee  Gerund  §  197).  and  even  such  a  compound  as  ndihwylc  no  wat 
li«T  Ic  —  I  know  not  which),  hns  pujtixes  like  an  ordinary  ttdji'ctive,  as  "  La  mSsela 
»4liiwykum,"  'in  I-know-uot-whal  dweiluig.' 
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76  The  possessive  's  is  the  only  casc-suflix  of  non-ns  that  has  come 
down  to  lis.  The  letter  s,  as  the  characteristic  of  tlie  genitive 
suJiLx,  is  of  general  occunence  in  the  Aryan  languages, 

77  The  meaning  of  the  possessive  case  may  be  expressed  hy 
means  of  the  ]ireposition  of,  with  the  objective  case  after  it. 
Thus,  for  "  My  father's  Aowse,"  we  may  say,  "  The  house  of 
my  father."  But  the  possessive  case  must  not  be  substituted 
for  the  preposition  of,  unless  the  of  implies  '  belonging  to,' 
in  seme  one  of  the  senses  of  that  plvrase. 

78  In  old  English  there  is  a  use  of  the  possessive  case  which  has 
now  disappeared,  and  which  corresponds  to  wliat  is  called  the  object- 
ive genitive  in  Latin  (as  amor  pecunia,  "  the  love  of  money  "),  Tlma 
in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  Thy  fear  is  used  for  the  fear  of 
Thee.  In  Shakspere  his  taking  off  means  the  taking  off  of  him. 
The  possessive  inflection  '«  may  be  added  to  nouns  that  denote 
persons,  animals,  or  things  that  are  personified,  as  "  Jolin's  book  ;  " 
"  the  cat's  tail ; "  "reason's  voice."  Also  whrn  the  noun  is  com- 
monly preceded  by  the  definite  article,  as  "  the  sun's  light ; "  "  the 
eartli's  surface ;  "  "  the  Ughtniug's  glare,"  Also  in  some  idiomatical 
phrases,  as  witli  the  word  sake,  "  For  his  oath's  sake ; "  "  For  thy 
name's  sake;"  "  A  day's  journey,"  Poetiy  admits  this  possessive 
much  more  frequently  than  prose. 

■^9  The  objective  case  is  that  form  in  which  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun is  usod  when  it  stands  for  the  object  of  the  action 
spoken  of  in  some  verb,  or  when  it  comes  after  a  preposi- 
tion. In  the  sentence,  "The  stone  struck  the  boy,"  the 
act  of  striking  is  spoken  of  as  being  directed  to  a  certain 
object,  namely,  hoy.  The  word  hoy,  which  stands  for  the 
object  of  the  action,  is  called  the  ohject  of  the  verb,  and  is  in 
the  objective  case.  It  is  in  the  Objective  Relation  to  the 
verb  (§  366).  In  the  sentence,  "John  was  riding  in  a 
coach,"  the  notm  coach,  which  comes  after  the  preposition 
in,  is  in  the  objective  case.  * 

80  The  objective  case  is  often  used,  like  the  Latin  dative,  to 
denote  ihe  indirect  ohject  of  a  verb,  that  is  to  say,  it  stands 
for  some  person  or  thing  indirectly  affected  by  the  action, 
but  not  the  direct  object  of  it;  as  "  Tell  me  a  tale  ;"  "  Rob 
me  the  exchequer."  In  such  cases  the  word  in  the  object- 
ive case  is  in  the  Adverbial  Relation  to  tho  verb  (§  372,  4). 

81  When  a  noun  in  the  objective  case  is,  the  object  of  a  verb,  the  noun 
in  the  objective  case  answers  to  the  question  formed  by  putting 
whom  or  what  before  the  verb  and  its  subject.  As  in  the  example 
given  ab'^ve,  "  Whom  or  what  did  the  stone  strike?  "     Ans.  "  The 

bny." 

B2  ITi  r.juns  the  objective  case  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  nominative. 
Tlie  noun  which  is  the  subject  ^f  the  verb,  and  therefore  in  the  nomi- 
native case,  is  generally  put  before  the  verb  (in  assertions,  not  in 
questions) :  the  noun  wliich  '8  the  object  of  tho  verb  is  gcr"*'^!'/  put 
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after  the  verb.  These  rules,  however,  are  by  no  means  invariable. 
Tlie  fonner  is  frequently  didreganled  in  poetry,  or  when  an  advei'b 
or  adverbial  phrase  is  used  before  the  verb  and  its  subject;  as,  "  On 
rushed  the  foe ; "  "  By  the  wayside  sat  an  old  man."  The  second  rule 
is  also  sometimes  neglected  for  the  sake  of  emphasis :  as  ui  such  a 
sentence  as  "  The  two  brothers  were  equally  guilty  ;  John  he  pun- 
ished, but  William  he  forgave." 
6?  Strictly  speaking,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  Tiouns  in  English  have 
only  two  cases  or  forms ;  one  (such  as  man,  do;/)  for  which  a  new 
name  would  have  to  be  invented,  used  indiiferently  for  the  subject 
and  for  the  object  of  verbs;  the  other,  the  possessive  case.  But,  as 
pronouns  have  three  cases,  and  in  other  languages  it  is  very  common 
for  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases  to  be  alike,  it  does  not  seem 
worth  while  to  alter  the  commonly  received  arrangement.* 

84      The  following  are  examples  of  the  declension  of  nouns  in 
EngUsh : — 

Singular.  Plui-al. 

Nominative  Case      ....     Man  Men. 

Possessive  Case Man's  Men's 

Objective  Case Man  M^n. 

Nominative  Case      ....    Father  Fathers. 

Possi'ssive  Case Fatlier's         Fathers'. 

Objective  Case Father  Fathers. 


ADJECTIVE. 


C5  "When  we  think  or  speak  of  anything,  we  frequently  have 
In  mind  not  only  the  thing  itself,  but  some  quality  fhat  it 
possesses,  the  number  or  quautity  of  what  we  are  talking 
about,  or  some  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  speaker 
or  to  other  things.  In  thinking  of  a  I'ose  we  may  have  in 
our  minds  the  idea  that  it  is  red,  and  so  speak  of  it  as  a 
red  rose.  In  speaking  about  a  child,  we  may  connect  with 
it  the  idea  that  it  is  a  child  near  us,  and  so  speak  of  it  as 
tliis  child.     In  speaking  of  SDme  biids  we  may  indicate  that 

'  The  endeavour  to  distinjriiish  a  dative  and  an  accusntive  case  in  modem 
Eng-lish,  is  at  varianoe  witli  tiie  genius  and  history  of  the  languag-e.  We  see  from 
tlu'  pronouns  fsee  Appendix  A.),  that  the  form  which  maintained  its  ground  was  the 
d;itive.  whicli  tirst  ousted  the  ablative,  and  usm-peil  its  functions,  and  then  did 
the  same  \\M\\  the  accusative.  It  is  unphilosopliical  to  re-introduce  pjraininatical 
distinctions  which  a  '.anfntage  has  ce:^s^d  to  recognise.  One  might  as  well  attempt 
to  restore  the  Locative  Case  to  Latin,  or  the  Ablative  to  Greek  As  there  is  but 
one /orm  ih.m,.  her.  them.  &c.)  to  denote  both  the  direct  and  the  indirect  object,  not 
caly  is  nothing  gained,  but  an  important  piece  of  lingiii.stic  histoi-y  is  obscured  by 
having  two  names  for  it.  It  is  much  bntter  to  use  the  common  name  objective.  It 
I*  true  that  there  are  two  uses  of  the  objective  case,  but  that  is  another  matter.  A 
e^nt  is>  not  the  same  tiling  as  the  relation  that  it  expresses,  any  more  than  a  nouir  ^ 
'■lu!  same  as  the  ihijig  which  it  uazoea. 
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there  are  three  of  them,  and  so  speak  of  ttem  as  ilree  hi'v?-'*. 
The  words  that  are  used  iu  this  way  with  uouns  are  called 
Adjectives.* 
86  Vvfiiiition.  An  adjective  is  a  word  used  with  a  noun  or 
pronoun  to  denote  some  distinguishing  attribute  of  quality, 
qui'ntity,  or  relation,  belonging  to  that  for  which  the  noiiu 
or  pronoun  stands.f 

In  the  phrase  a  white  horse,  the  word  white  is  an  adjective.  It 
denotes  a  certain  quality  of  the  lioi-se. 

In  the  sentence,  I  saw  two  men,  tlie  word  two  is  an  adjective.  It 
points  out  the  quantity  of  that  for  which  the  noun  stands. 

In  the  seuttnce,  I  love  this  child,  the  word  this  is  an  adjeitivf,. 
It  points  out  that  the  child  stands  in  a  certain  relation  (of  neaiije*is) 
to  me. 

67  "V^'hen  it  is  attached  directly  to  the  noun  to  which  it  refers, 
an  adjective  is  said  to  be  used  attributively;  as  "a  r^-d 
halt ;  "  "a  hird  flijixg  through  the  air ;  "  "  which  hand  will 
you  have  ?"  Thn  adjective  and  noun  together  form  a  com- 
pound description  of  that  which  we  have  m  our  thoughts. 
AVhen  an  adjective  is  connected  with  a  noun  by  means  of 
Bome  part  of  the  veib  be  (or  some  other  verb  of  incomj>lete 
predication,  such  as  becojn  ),  it  is  said  to  be  used  predica- 
livdy,  as,  "the  ball  is  rid,'"  "the  bird  was  ^^niy."  All 
true  adjectives  can  be  used  in  both  ways. 

In  combinations  like  tensponn,  apple-tree,  cannon  hall,  the  first  word 
is  not  an  adjective.  It  does  not  express  an  attributive  idea,  it  mendy 
hints  at  one,  leaving  the  miud  of  the  hearer  to  develop  the  idea  foi 
itself.  The  two  nouns  form  a  compound  name.  Hence  those  niLci 
commonly  used  have  ct-me  to  be  vsritten  as  one  word. 

68  As  an  adjective  is  not  the  name  of  a  separate  object  of  thought,  an 
adjective  can  never  be  used  as  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  or  as  the 
object  of  a  verb,  or  be  governed  by  a  preposition. 

89  Adjectives  may  be  distributed  into  the  following  classes : 
— Qualitative  Adjectives,  Quantitative  Adjectives,  and 
Demonstrative  or  Determinative  Adjectives, 

90  1.  Qualitative  Adjectives,  I.e.,  adjectives  which  denote 

•  I^atin  adjfctwus,  "capable  of  lieing  annexed  or  attached  to  something,"  from 
adjectus,  "  annexed  or  added  to  something." 

t  It  is  a  mistake  to  caU  an  adjer-tive  the  name  of  a  quality  or  atti-ihute.  Before 
we  can  name  anything,  it  must  be  made  a  .separate  object  of  thought,  and  the 
nam*  of  anything  that  we  can  think  or  speak  about  is  a  noun.  Whiteness  is  the 
fbiine  of  a  certaiu  quality,  and  is  a  noun.  White  denotes  the  quality,  but  does  uut 
nt.me  it. 

Beware  of  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  "  an  adjective  denote*  the  quality  of  a 
coun."  A  noun  is  a  name.  When  we  sp(?ak  of  a  red  rote,  the  adjective  red  does  cit 
denote  a  quahty  of  the  name  rose,  but  of  the  thing  for  which  the  name  stands. 
The  blunder  is  very  (>bTious,  but  ia  acvertheleaa  committed  in  uimi  Kutfiiah 
Gramuian. 
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eomo  qiuiUty  or  aitrihute  (from  the  Latin  qtialii,  '  of  wbich 
sort'),  ad  virtuous,  hiyh,  white,  beauti/ul,  such,*  same,  o/tly.f 

The  verbal  adjectives  culled  Participles  belong  to  tuia 
class. 
61  '2,  Quantitativ9  Adjectives,  i.e.  arljectives  which 
denote  how  much  or  how  many  of  that  for  which  the  nnuu 
etaiuls  we  have  in  our  thouyhla  (Latin  quautua  '  Low 
great' ).     This  class  includes — 

«.  The  Indehnite  Article  an  (§  121)  and  the  Cardinal  Xiune- 
ral  Adjectives,  one.  two.  three,  &c.  (The  words  Inimlrcd, 
ihcusand,  million,  like  fiir  and  dozen,  are  nouns.  They  may 
be  used  with  the  indetiuitt  article  before  them.^) 

b.  The  words  «//,§  any,  some,  half,  maiui,  few,  little,  less, 
lead,  enough,  much,  more,  most,  loth,  stueral,  whole,  noiit  or 
no  [^=not  any). 

Exampleif.  '  All  men  are  mortnl.'  '  IIo  rode  all  d;ar  long.'  *  lie 
eleeps  aU  uiyht.'  '  He  travelled  all  the  uext  day.'  '  Sonic  men  pre- 
fiT  iliis.'  '  Give  me  some  wine.*  '  We  had  a  half  hoUday.'  '  Wait 
half  an  hoar.'  '  Few  persons  will  believe  that.'  '  He  has  but  little 
■wealth,  and  less  wisdom.'  '  He  has  not  given  me  the  least  trouble.' 
'  I  have  had  enough  wine.'  '  Give  liini  iiiouey  enough.'  '  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  doing  this.'  '  He  has  more  sense  than  his  neigh- 
bour.' '  Most  persiMis  admire  valoiu'.'  '  He  had  both  eyes  put  out." 
'  They  are  both  in  fault  '  '  He  has  eaten  a  wliole  apple.'  '  Make 
no  noise.'  'Give  none  ofience.'  'Give  noue  oocaaii'U  to  the 
adveisary.' 

92       Some  of  those  words  are  also  used  as  substantives  : — 

All.    'All  iw  lost.' 

Ffto.  '  I  have  a  few^  shillings.'  The  phnxse  a  many  is  equally 
legitimate,  but  is  bbsoleto.  in  A.S.  mceniyco,  '  multitude,'  was  a 
noun. 


•  WTien  snch  is  used  with  a  noun  whi^h  !■<  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article,  the 
avtic!e  comes  betweeu  the  adjective  aud  ihe  aoan ;  as,  tuch  an  tvent,  3uch  a  sad 
>t'>ry. 

t  In  such  phra-ies  as  '  my  only  son,'  onlv  is  always  either  an  adjective  used  attri- 
butively, or  an  adverb,  lu  "There  are  only  tour  persons  present;"  "lie  only 
w.is  saved  ;  "  "  lie  is  only  preten(iiug,"  onli/  is  an  adverb.  Only  is  never  by  any 
cljance  u-ed  insttad  of  a  noun.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  caU  it  a  pronoun.  Only 
(A.S.  wnlic  =  one-like)  is  a  derivative  from  (in  =  imey 

\  In  Ang-lo-Saxoa  they  were  followed  by  the  genitive  case,  as  though  we  said 
*  A  liuudred  of  sheep,'  &c.     (See  App.  A.) 

}  The  words  all,  half,  liulf,  If.ss,  least,  much,  more,  most,  ennngh,  are  also  used  as 
adverbs  ;  as  "  all  round  the  world  ;  "  "  half  al'mid  ;  ''  I  am  but  liltle  encnuranfd  by 
tli.at ;  "  "  he  is  Itss  careful  than  his  brother  ;  "  "  he  is  the  least  amlatinus  man  that 
I  know  ;  "  "  he  is  much  imire  sludiuut  than  he  used  to  be;  "  "  he  is  mmt  anxioia  tt» 
suc-eed  ;  "  " he  is  (nil  mnnyU." 

y  t\w  used  as  an  adjective  involves  a  negation  of  there  being  man<j.  "  He  has 
few  friends."  A  /fu;  when  /ew  is  used  substautively,  invo  ves  a  negration  that 
tiiere  are  none;  it  implies  somr.,  but  not  many.  Liiiie  is  used  in  a  similar  way.  In 
Anglo-Saxon  few  (leSwa,  fea)  wa.>*  used  iu  the  singular  for  '  a  small  quantity.' 
ocutohiaen  slill  say  '  a  few  porridge.' 
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ATueh,  more,  most.  '  Much  has  been  said,  but  more  remains  to  be 
told/ 

Whole.    '  He  spent  the  whole  of  the  day  in  playing.' 

None.     '  Kone  are  altogether  without  hope.' 

93  Little,  less,  and  least,  when  tliey  are  used  before  a  noun  and  are 
themselves  preceded  by  an  article,  are  qualitative  adjectives  ;  as,  '  a 
Uttle  boy.'  The  comparative  of  little,  in  tliis  sense,  when  it  is  used 
attributively,  is  often  WTitten  lesser  ;  as,  '  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two.' 

Least,  in  the  qualitative  sense,  is  nearly  obsolete,  except  in  one  or 
two  phrases  ;  as,  '  Not  in  the  least  degree.' 

Mainj  may  be  used  with  a  noun  in.  the  singular,*  provided  the 
iurlciiniie  article  be  placed  before  the  noun;  as,  '  Many  a  man  has 
lost  his  life  by  these  means.' 

94  All,  no,  none  some,  enoui/h,  may  denote  either  number  or  quantity  ; 
as,  '  all  men,'  '  all  tlic  way,'  '  some  pens,'  '  some  beer,'  '  no  money,' 
' no  friends,'  &c.  Wlien  all  denotes  qiiantity,  the  definite  artitlo 
is  commonly  placed  between  it  and  the  uouu.  '  All  day '  and  '  all 
night '  are  exceptions. 

The  use  of  none  before  a  noun  is  now  old-fashioned.  It  differs 
from,  no  a.&  mine  differs  from  my  ;  i.e.,  no  is  used  when  the  nouu 
which  it  relates  to  is  expressed,  and  none  when  the  noun  is  not  ex- 
pressed ;  as, '  I  have  no  horse,  and  my  neighbour  has  none.' 

95  ■    In  Anglo-Saxon  none  (nan  =  tie  an,  '  not  one')  was  usod 

as  a  singular  both  adjectively  and  substantively  with 
reference  (not  to  quautiti/,  but)  to  number.  Its  substantive 
use  as  a  singular  is  becoming  obs-.»lete,  but  was  formerly 
common,  as  in  "  Xone  but  the  brave  deseiwes  the  fair" 
(Drydtn).  No  is  a  shortened  form  of  no7ie  as  my  is  of  mine. 
The  combination  ro  one  is  pleonastic,  for  j,o  by  itself  means 
no  one.     In  Chaucer  one  is  shortened  itto  o. 

96  The  qnantitative  numeral  one  is  often  used  sxdistantively,  meaning  a 
single  individual  of  some  kind  already  mentioned.  When  thus  used, 
it  may  even  have  a  piuraL  '  Give  me  another  pen,  this  is  a  bad  one  ;' 
or, '  these  are  bad  ones.' 

97  Moth  is  used  when,  in  spealcing  of  two  things,  attention  is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  neither  of  them  is  excluded  from  the  predication 
(Gothic  baioths  :  A.S.  bcgen,  ha.  or  bu,  sometimes  compounded  with 
tu-a, — batwa.  In  Old  English  we  find  huth  two.  The  origin  of  tha 
-th  is  obscm-e). 

D8  3  Dfmoiisfrative  or  Definitive  AdjecUvcs  (Latin 
dfmonstro,  '  I  point  out ')  are  adjectives  which  point  out 
which  thing  or  things  we  are  speaking  of,  out  of  the  class 
of  things  denoted  by  a  common  noun.  They  indicate 
primarily  some  kind  of  relation  which  the  thing  spoken  of 
bears  to  others  or  to  the  speaker. — To  this  class  belong 
a.  The  Definite  Article  the. 

*  Si  muHus  aud  p)urmu3  in  Latiu.     " Plurimus  in  Junonis  honorem  aptunt 
dicet  uiiUKj  AlguS."—Bvra(H- 
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'   I.  The    so-called    Adjective    Pronouns,    or    Prouominai 
Adjectives,  comprisiug  the  following  clasaes  : — 

1.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  this,  these,  that,  those. 

2.  The  Interrogative    and    Eelative   Pronouns   which, 
what  and  whethir. 

3.  The  Distributive  Pronouns  each,  every,  either,  neither. 

4.  The  Indefinite  Pronouns  any,  other,  some. 
o.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  my,  thy,  his,  &G. 
6.  Tiie  Eetlective  Pronoun  self. 

c.  The  Ordinal  Numerals,  first,  second,  third,  &c. 

In  speaking  we  do  not  always  express  all  that  we  have 
in  our  thoughts,  when  what  is  expressed  shows  clearly 
enough  what  is  to  be  understood  as  meant,  though  not 
expressed.  One  result  of  this  is,  that  adjectives  are  very 
often  used  without  having  the  nouns  to  which  they  relate 
expressed.  Thus,  "The  good  are  happy  ;  "  i.e.,  good  people. 
"  Blessed  are  the  imeek;"  i.e.,  meek  persons.  Adjectives 
are  then  said  to  be  used  substantively.  When  speaking  of 
persons,  the  sin.;2:ular  is  now  avoided,  though  it  used  to  bo 
common,  as  "The  poor  is  hated  .  .  .  but  the  rich  hath 
many  friends"  {Prov.  xiv.  20) ;  "  There  will  a  worse  come 
in  his  place"  {Siuiksp.)  This  use  of  Adjectives  in  tho 
singular  is  now  restricted  to  general  or  abstract  ideas,  as 
"Tlie  sublime,"  "Tho  beautiful."  In  most  cases  adjec- 
tives used  substantively  must  be  preceded  by  a  demon- 
strative {the  or  these)  or  a  possessive,  as  '  our  dearest;'  but 
they  may  be  used  without  the  definite  article  when  they 
are  in  pairs  of  opposites,  as  "I  will  follow  you  through 
thick  and  thin";  "  Por  better  or  worse";  "  High  and  low, 
rich  and  poor  together."  Also  in  a  few  phrases,  as  "  lie 
lias  tbis  character  in  common  with  his  neighbours"  ;  "  In 
general  he  avoids  such  mistakes  "  ;  "  He  recommended  this 
in  particular"  ;  ^^  At  least"  ;  ^' At  random"  ;  "  In/utnre." 
100  This  use  of  adjectives  is  especially  common  with  the 
quantitative  and  demonstrative  adjectives.  Thus,  "Many 
(persons)  are  called,  but  few  (persons)  are  chosen  ;  "  "  All 
(men,  or  persons)  heard,  and  some  obeyed;"  "I  know 
that ;  "  "  I  heard  what*  you  said."     (See  §  88.) 

351      The  preceding  xise  of  adjectives  must  be  distinfruished  from  the 
cases  ia  which  certaia  adjectives  are  used  so  completely  as  substan- 

•  When  what  and  mhieh,  that  and  thin,  are  u?ed  substantively,  they  are  only  of 
the  neuter  gender,  uuless  they  are  connected  by  the  verb  is  with  a  substantive,  as 
"  Wliich  is  the  king  f  "  "This  is  he,"  "  That  is  the  man."  These  and  ihuse  may 
l*-  of  any  genrter. 
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tives,  that  thfiy  have  the  ordinary  icflectious  of  nouns.     The  ai>i*o- 
tiven  which  admit  of  this  are — 

1.  National  uauica,  such  as  German,  Italian,  Roman,  "Wi^say,  "  / 
Roman's  rights  ";  "  The  Germans  crossed  the  Rliine  ";  "The  It^il 
iiins'  love  of  art."  Those  names  which  end  iu  a  sibilant  soum 
(Hutch,  Chinese,  &c.)  do  not  admit  of  iulltction. 

2.  Names  denoting  the  members  of  a  sect  or  party;  as  Christian, 
Lutheran,  Stoic,  Jacobite,  <S:c. 

3.  Various  Latin  comparatives,  as  senior,  junior,  inferior,  &c., 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  e/der  and  better'. 

4.  Various  adjectives  denoting  persons,  and  of  French  or  Latin 
origin,  as  native,  mortal,  noble,  saint,  criminal,  ancient,  modern,  kc, 
to^'ether  Mrith  a  very  few  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  as  black,  white, 
heathen. 

5.  Adjectives  used  as  substantives  in  the  plural  only,  as  vitnh, 
intestines,  eatables,  moveables,  valuables,  greens,  the  blues,  sweets,  ikc. 
(See  5  .58,  note). 

6.  The  adjective  o/^^r.  ^oxnevrntaia  a.\ao  use  either' sfmH.  neither'* 
in  the  possessive  singular. 

102  Adjectives,  in  modern  English,  are  not  declinable  words. 
With  the  exception  of  the  words  tins  and  that,  which  havu 
plural  forms,  tliese  and  tliose,  and  self,  which  has  a  plural 
selvts,  no  adjective  in  English  indicates  gender,  number,  or 
case,  by  means  of  inflection. 

103  The  Anglo-Saxon  adjectives  wore  inflected  to  mark  gender,  Dum- 
ber, and  case.  (See  App.  A.)  By  the  time  of  Chaucer  the  various 
suffixes  had  been  red\iced  to  an  inflectional  ein  the  plural,  especially 
of  adjectives  of  one  syllable,  and  of  adjectives  used  substantive?) y, 
and  at  the  end  of  adjectives  preceded  by  demonstratives  and  poa- 
sessives.* 

Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

104  Adjectives  admit  of  three  varieties  of  form,  called  De- 
grees of  Comparison.  Those  are  the  Positive  Degree,  the 
Comparative  Degree,  and  the  Superlative  Degree. 

105  The  Positive  Degree  of  an  adjective  is  the  adjective  in  its 
simple  form,  used  to  point  out  some  quality  or  attribute  of 
that  which  we  speak  about,  as  "A  black  cat,"  "  A  fine 
day." 

106  AVhen  we  wish  to  indicate  that  one  thing,t  or  one  group  of 
things,  posses.sos  the  same  quality  or  attribute  ns  another,  but 
in  a  greater  degree,   a  change  is  made  in  the  form  of  the 

•  Shak?pprp  ha^  prp«erved  a  solitary  sppoimpn  of  tlie  old  penitive  plural  suffix 
«r  (AS  -/-'i;  in  tlie  wi.rii  'ild-  rlie/ns'  (for  al/erl"-fest,  d  beiufr  an  offtrrowth  of  /  before 
r,,  rai-aningr  '  dearest  nf  all'  (//.  Kin/f  II.  VI.,  i.  li.  Corapjire  the  German  ■H^r- 
iL-hst  lu  ChrtUPir  we  find  nldf.rlevust,  nhln-tirst.  as  well  as  yoare  alter  =  '  of  you  ail.' 
In  oldfn,  en  is  pirhap.i  a  relic  of  the  ancient  inflection. 

t  The  word  thing  means  penerally  whatever  we  can  think  about,  i.e.,  make  a  dis- 
tinct object  of  thought,  includmg /><:r»«n«,  B5  well  aa  what  we  tommonly  denoiiii- 
nat«  things. 
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riniplo  adjective  to  mark  this.  The  syllnble  er*  is  added, 
before  which  a  mute  e  is  dropped,  as  "  My  kmi'e  is  sharper 
than  yours  ;  "  "  Jolm's  book  is  pretty,  but  mine  is  prettier  \  ;  " 
"  Your  parents  are  ric/ier  than  mine  ;  "  "  This  soldier  is 
taller  than  tliose  ;  "  "  These  books  are  larger  than  that  one." 
One  thing  may  be  compared  either  Avith  one  other,  or  with  a 
group  of  several ;  and  a  group  of  things  may  be  compared 
either  with  another  group  or  with  a  single  thing.  Also  a 
thing  may  bo  compared  with  itself  under  other  circumstances, 
as  "  John  is  stouter  than  he  was  last  year." 

107  The  Comparative  Degree  of  an  adjective  is  that  form  of  it 
by  means  of  which  we  show  that  one  thing,  or  set  of  things, 
possesses  a  certain  quality  or  attribute  in  a  greater  degree 
than  another  thing,  or  set  of  things. 

108  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  comparative  degree  expresses  the 
existenc*  of  more  of  a  certnin  quality  iii  au  object  than  the  positive 
degree  does.  If  we  say,  "  William  is  a  clever  boy,"  and  "  John  is 
cleverer  than  Thomas,"  we  are  not  to  infer  that  cleverer  in  the  second 
cnse  implies  the  existence  of  more  clevemuss  in  John  than  the  adject- 
ive clever  implies  in  the  case  of  William.  The  fact  may  be  that 
William  is  cleverer  than  John.  The  positive  degree  is  used  in  the 
one  case  shnply  because  William  i3  not  compared  with  any  one  else ; 
and  the  comparative  degree  ia  used  in  the  second  case  because  John 
is  compared  with  Thomas. 

Even  the  use  of  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree  often  Impliea 
some  standard  of  comparison ;  as  when  we  use  such  words  as  /iiyh, 
great,  &c.  But  this  results  only  from  the  moaning  of  the  words 
themselves,  and  does  not  affect  the  grammatical  use  of  the  words. 

Some  adjectives  which  are  comparatives  in  origin  are  now  used  a# 
positives,  though  they  still  involve  the  idea  of  relation  in  space  oi 
tinie.  Such  are  former,  latter,  elder,  upper,  inner,  &c. 
1  )9  When  one  attribute  is  compared  with  another  in  respect  of  degree, 
than  must  be  used  without  an  elUpsis  of  the  verb  following,  as  '  It 
is  broader  than  it  is  long.'  We  cannot  say  '  It  is  broader  than 
long.'  But  the  ellipsis  is  allowable  when  more  is  used,  as  '  He  is 
more  witty  than  wise.'  Such  a  sentence  as  '  Your  company  ia 
fairer  than  honest'  {Shakspere,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3)  is  not  correct. 
In  Latin  and  Greek  two  comparatives  were  used,  as  verior  guam 
gratior,  'More  true  than  agreeable.'  AJao  tnagis  was  used  (like 
tnore  in  English)  with  two  positives. 

*  In  Angln-Saxon  the  siifBx  was  -fr  or  -or  ;  in  declonsion  dropping  the  vowel, 
*r\d  inflected  according'  to  the  weak  declension.  The  letter  r  is  the  softened  fornt 
of  a  sibilant.  In  Ootliic  the  sutfix  is  -iza.  With  this  we  may  compare  the  Latin 
comparative  suifix  -ios  (Key  Lat.  Gr.  §  241),  the  s  of  which  ia  softened  to  r  in  de- 
clension. It  is  an  ancient  Aj-yan  suffix.  (San,sc.  lints).  Another  Aryan  comparative 
BuiRx,  tar  or  ter,  which  we  get  in  the  Greek  -Tsjjof,  apptius  also  in  Latin  and 
English,  to  indicate  tliut  one  thing  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to  some  other,  aa 
ttJur  'one  of  two'  ;  uter  'which  of  two'  ;  ntuler ;  olhrr,  tilker,  neither,  tohethnr. 

1  When  -er  and  -ksi  are  added  to  adjective^!  ending  in  y,  the  y  is  changed,  or  left 
dnaltcrcd,  in  the  same  way  as  when  the  plui-^l  -e«  iii  added.    (Bee  \  id'y. 
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110  The  Superlativo*  Degree  of  an  arijoctive  is  that  form  of  it 
■which  shows  that  a  certain  thing,  or  group  of  things, 
possesses  the  attribute  denoted  by  the  arljective  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  among  several  0/  which  it  is  one.  It  is 
formed  by  adding  st  or  est\  to  the  adjective  in  the  positive 
degree  ;  as,  yrtatest,  largest.  Thus,  of  several  boys  in  a 
gnjup,  we  may  say,  "  John  is  tlie  tallest."  Of  the  countries 
of  Europe  we  may  say,  "  England  is  the  wealthiest." 

111  If  we  say  "John  is  laHer  than  all  the  other  boys  in  tlie  class,"  we 
express  the  same  relation  as  to  lieight  between  John  and  the  rest  as 
if  we  say,  "John  is  the  tallest  boy  in  the  class."  But  in  the  former  case, 
John  is  considered  apart  from  the  other  boys  of  the  class,  so  that  tlie 
two  ohjf'i'ts  which  we  have  in  mind  are  John  and  the  other  boys  in  the 
clans.  When  the  superlative  degree  is  used,  John  is  considered  as  one 
0/  the  group  of  boys  compared  with  each  other. 

112  When  two  things  forming  one  group  are  compared,  it  is  usual  and 
proper  to  employ  the  comparative  degree,  as,  "  'I'liis  line  is  the  longer  uf 
tlie  two."  Nevertheless;,  as  the  two  things  do  form  one  grouii,  there  is 
some  excuse  for  saving  "  the  longest  of  the  two." 

113  Many  adjectives,  from  the  nature  of  the  ideas  which  they  express, 
caiiiioi  liave  coTiiparaiive  end  supi-rhittve  de.uirees  ;  tm,  right,  left,  wrong, 
square,  tnanyiilar,  ti>gother  with  most  of  the  quantita'lve  adjectives, 
and  all  the  demonstrative  adjeciives.  Sometimes,  however,  adjectives 
are  used  in  a  sense  which  falls  short  of  their  strict  meaning,  and  then 
they  admit  of  de^^rees  of  comparison  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
tolerable.  For  example,  extreme,  perfect,  chief.  As  when  we  say,  "  'i'his 
Specimen  is  more  perfect  than  that "  ;  "  He  died  in  the  extremest  misery  "; 
"  The  chiefest  amoag  leu  thousand." 

114  In  the  case  of  some  adjectives,  the  degrees  of  comparison 
are  marked  by  what  are  comiuouly  termed  irregular  lornia. 
Those  are  the  following : 

Pusilive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

Good  betterj  best 

LiLiie§  less  least 


•  Superlative  (Lat..  superlativua,  from  superlntus)  means  "  lifting  up  above." 
Tlie  superlative  degree  lifts  the  thing  that  it  is  applied  to  above  ail  the  rest  of  tUe 
group. 

t  In  Anplo-Saxon  the  termination  was  -est  or  -oit.  In  early  Eng-li.sh  writers  (as 
in  Robert  ot  (jluuceoler)  we  stiU  tiud  compaiatues  and  supeilutivts  m  -or  and  out. 

\  In  Anglo-Saxon  bet  is  a  comparative  adverb,  the  comparative  s<iffix  being 
thrown  oil',  as  it  wa.s  also  in  leng  (Ioniser),  ma  (more),  i])  (more  tasilj),  cer  (sooner). 
liest  is  a  sh  irtened  form  of  belsl  or  belesl,  like  last  from  latest. 

§  Little  (AS.  lylel)  is  a  derivative  from  the  simpler  form  lyt.  Less  and  least  »re 
not  connected  with  this  root,  but  are  derived  by  Koch  from  a  root  Ins.  From  tins 
root  would  be  formed  the  comparative  luessa  or  (with  a  soitened  to  /)  tiesia,  and  ilie 
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Potiltvu. 

Comparative. 

Supfrlalwe, 

Much* 

more 

most 

Many 

more 

most 

liaJ 

worse* 

worst 

I.Hte 

latpr  or  latter 

latest  or  last  J 

Nigh] 

nipher 

ni'-jhest  or  mxt  \ 

Tore 

former 

fcremost  or  first 

Old  II 

oilier  or  elder 

oldest  or  eldest 

Far 

fait  her 

farthest  ^ 

[Forth] 

further 

fui  thest. 

1 1 5  Adjectives  of  more  tlian  two  syllables,  and  most  adjectives 
of  two  syllables,  do  iKjt  allow  of  tho  formation  of  com- 
])nrative  and  superlative  de_i;;rees  by  means  of  suffixes.  But 
*iie  same  ideas  are  denoted  by  prefixing  the  adverbs  more 
and  77105^  to  the  simple  adjective,  or  adjective  in  the  positive 
degree.  Thus  we  say.  Virtuous,  more  virtuous,  viost  vir- 
tuous;  Learned,  more  learned,  most  learmd.  Tho  dissyllabio 
adjectives  which  do  admit  of  suffixes  of  comparison  are 
those  ending  in  -y  {merry,  merrier,  rnn-riest;  livf//,  holier, 
holiest);  in  -er  (as  tender,  tenderer,  tenderest) ;  those  in  -W« 

Hupprlative  Icri'est.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  possible  that  leas'r  is  not  a  double  compara- 
tive (as  is  tisuaily  siipiio.^ed),  but  simply  t  Vi-^  modern  fonn  of  Inesrn  ;  Ims  being  an 
abbreviated  form  of  hessa,  and  l-past  of  Icr.sfst.  Li-.sf-er  is  only  used  as  an  adjective 
in  ihe  sense  of  smaller.  I^esswas  also  used  thus  by  the  older  ^mters;  as,  "  JIuw 
t'l  name  the  big-g-er  light,  and  how  the  less"  {Shaksp.,  Temp.).  Shakspere 
(//xmlel,  iii.  2)  ha.s  the  form  litilest. 

*  jMuch  is  the  mdd.rn  fonn  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  m!cel  'great'  (compare /nf^at 
and  mng-niis)  sofiened  into  viichd  or  mucliH.  Mire  and  most  (A.S.  niara,  7n<estj  are 
from  an  old  Aryan  root  mah.  In  old  Em-'lish  they  had  the  sense  of  greater  and 
grentrst ;  but  the  sense  of  mngn'is  ivas  gradually  superseded  by  that  of  viultus.  In 
Old  F.MgUsh  moe  (A.S.  ma)  is  found  fur  more  'wlion  referring  to  number. 

i  Wijise  (from  A.S.  weur  'bad')  has  tho  original  a  of  the  comparative  suffix. 
(Si^e  note  on  §  106).  The  comparative  bndder  is  found  in  Chaucer.  Shakspore 
n  es  the  double  comparative  wiser.  Il'orse.  and  touist  are  used  as  the  compara- 
tive and  superlative  of  bad,  ivil,  and  ill. 

t  Later  and  latest  refer  to  time;  latter  and  last  refer  (though  not  exclusively)  to 
position  in  a  series. 

}  In  Ch.aucer  we  find  hext  for  highest.  The  modem  positive  near  is  in  reality  the 
comparative  of  the  A.S.  nea/t  =  nigh,  which  was  Ijofh  an  adjective  and  an  adveib. 
The  three  degrees  should  properly  be  nigh,  near,  next  (Mdiznrr,  i.  p.  '294).  The  com- 
parative near  is  found  more  than  once  in  Khakspere  (Abbott,  S/i.  Gr.  §  478,',  aa 
"  The  ni-ar  in  blood,  the  nearer  bloody  "  (Macbeth) . 

\|  There  is  an  antiquated  positive  form  tld.  but  elder  and  eldest  are  formed  from 
lid  'A.S.  ealdj,  being  the  modem  forms  of  yblra  and  yldcst.  We  tind  this  modia- 
cation  of  the  vowel  in  other  case.-^,  a-  long  'long',  lengia,lengeM ;  geong  'young,' 
ggn']ra,ggn'ii-si.  OWtT  is  an  ordinaiy  adjective  of  the  comparative  degree.  Elder, 
though  originally  a  simple  com;iai-ative,  has  now  lost  that  force,  and  is  used  to 
denote  not  so  much  greater  age,  as  the  relation  of  pre'-edence  which  is  a  conse- 
quence of  being  older.    Elder  caimot  now  be  followed  by  than. 

H  These  forms  are  now  e'^tablished  in  the  language,  but  they  are  formed  upon  a 
false  analogy.  Fi-om  the  i.A\erh  forth  are  deriied /urMfr  and/wr(/(ts(.  But  there 
being  no  adjective  in  the  positive  degree  except  far,  further  arid  furthest  were  cor- 
rnpied  into  farther  a.aA  farthest,  and  set  down  as  derivatives  from/rir.  In  Anglo- 
b.i.xon  the  comp.  and  sup.  of  far  (feoiT)  were  fyrre  and  fei,rTtit.  Shakspei-9 
natia/ar  = /yrrt  as  a  compaiative.    (JF.  T.  iv.  4,  iil.) 
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(as  alh,  ahlcr,  ablest) ;  those  wliich  have  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable,  as  polite,  jwlitrr,  politest;  severe,  sev.rer, 
severest ;  and  some  others,  ad  j/leasuuter,  *  pleasantest ;  nar- 
rower, narrowest. 

116  Combinations  like  more  learned,  most  virtuous,  may  be  called 
'  Degrees  of  Comparison '  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  whicii 
'  I  shall  go '  is  called  the  '  Future  Tense  '  of  the  verb  go.  The  older 
writers  use  more  and  most  with  monosyllabic  adjectives,  as  '  more 
strong'  {Skaksp.)  \  'more  sad'  {I'opc).  Tlii5  peiipkrastic  mode  of 
comijarison  is  of  Norman-French  origin. 

117  In  Anglo-Saxon  there  wore  two  superlative  sixffixes,  -ost 
or  -est  and  -ema  (compare  the  Greek  -toror  in  fxeyia-ros, 
and  the  Latin  -imvs  in  simill-inius,  intimua,  &c.).  There 
are  a  few  superlatives  in  English  ending  in  -must :  Idndruost, 
topmost,  inmost,  foremost,  uttermost. '\  Most  of  these  are 
derived,  not  from  adjectives  in  the  positive  degree,  but  from 
adverbs.  They  are  not  compounds  of  the  adverb  most,  but 
double  superlatives,  [  formed  by  the  use  of  both  terminations 
-ema  and  -ost.  Former  appears  to  be  a  comparative  formed 
from  the  A.S.  superlative /orma. 

118  Double  comparativea  and  superlatives  are  common  in  the  older 
writers,  as  ''more  kinder,"  "more  braver,"  "the  most  uukiadest 
cut  of  all"  {kjhaksp) ;  "  the  most  straitest  sect,"  kc. 

119  Some  comparatives  have  become  positive  in  meaning,  as  near  (see 
^  Hi) ;  utter  or  otder  the  comparative  of  ut  =  out ;  inner  of  in; 
after  of  aft  ;  nether  of  neath  (A.S.  wtSt').  Superlatives  are  some- 
times fornicd  from  compai-atives,  as  erst  from  ere  (A.S.  ffr).  In 
old  English  we  find  uj>j)erest,  overest,  utterest,  hinderest.    {Matzner). 


ARTICLE. 

120    The  Articles?   are  often   classed  aa   a  separate  part  of 
Bpeech,  but  they  belong  in  reality  to  the  class  of  Adjectives. 
There  are  two  Articles,  the  Indefinite  Article  an  or  a,  and 
the  Definite  Article  the. 

•  Euphony  is  the  pnide  in  this  matter.  The  suffixes  er  and  tst  were  more  freely 
employed  by  the  earlier  writers.  Thus  e.g.  we  Hnd  unhope/ullcst  in  Shakspere, 
lonourahlest  in  Bacon,  rirluousest  Ln  Fuller,  &c.  Several  modern  writers  affect  theg* 
old  formations.  In  poetical  diction  comparatives  and  supirlatives  in  er  and  est 
are  allowed  which  aie  not  usual  in  ordinary  prose,  such  as  divinest,  per/ecteal,  pro- 
pertst. 

t  The  r  in  uttermnst,  innermost,  &o.,  is  merely  phonetic,  not  formative.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  we  find  hinipnifat,  ceftemn$i,  innem'st,  fcrmtst,  &c. 

J  It  is  Ukely  enoufjh,  however,  that  some  of  these  words  (as  hithtrmnft,  middle- 
mi'st,  undermost,  topmost)  were  really  formed  under  the  false  conception  that  -mo,«< 
was  the  superlative  adverb.  We  even  find  the  comparative  more  ia  the  double 
comparative  fuiltfrmnre. 

i  Latin  a'THcuiufi'A  joint;'  a  word  used  rather  vaguely  by  the  Latin  gram- 
tii.auuiH. 
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121  Tlio  Indefinite  Article  an  is  a  quantitative  adjective.  It 
iij  only  another  form  of  the  numeral  one  (A.d.  du  ;*  iScotch 
ane).  When  placed  before  a  noun  it  indicates  that  we  are 
ejieaking  of  sume  one  of  the  things  for  each  of  which  the 
noun  is  a  name,  as,  '  A  dog  bit  mo ; '  '  I  saw  an  old  man.' 

122  The  form  an  is  used  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel 
sound  or  mute  h,  as  an  apple,  an  heir. 

An  drops  the  nf  and  becomes  a  before  words  beginning 
with  a  consonant,  the  aspirate  h,  or  the  letter  u  when  the 
eoiiud  of  y  is  put  before  the  it  in  pronunciation,  as  A  man, 
a  iiorse,  a  yellow  ball,  a  useful  buolc.  But  an  is  kept  before 
,t!io  aspirate  when  the  accent  is  not  upon  the  firot  syllabic  of 
the  word,  as  "  an  historical  event." 

123  In  some  expressions  what  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  the  inrle- 
tiaite  article  a  was  originally  a  weakened  form  of  the  prei)osiiii)u 
OH  (=  in).  Thus  "  Twice  a  week"  was  ''tuwa  on  wucan"  {Lu/is 
xviu.  12.     See  Koch,  ii.  p.  85  ;  Morru,  Hist.  Uutl.\) 

121  The  definite  article  </ie  is  a  Demonstrative  Adjective.  It 
is  used  before  a  noun,  to  define  or  mark  tho  particular 
individual  or  individuals  that  we  are  sneaking  of  out  of  the 
class  named  by  the  noun. 

125      The  definite  article  is  used  in  English  before  significant  norms. 

(a)  It  is  used  to  mark  out  or  individuaUso  out  of  aU  the  objects 
of  Lliought  that  niiglit  be  denoted  by  the  sigiiificaut  name,  that  one 
to  which  attention  is  directed.  It  docs  this,  jirst,  bv  directing 
attention  to  some  attributive  adjunct  by  which  tlio  individual  is  dis- 
tujguislicd  from  the  rest  of  the  class  of  which  it  is  a  member.  Thus, 
when  we  say,  the  black  horse,  the  points  attention  to  tlie  adjective 
black,  by  which  the  horse  in  question  is  distinguished  from  others 
of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  ^Vhen  we  say,  the  Queen  of 
l.iiyland,  the  points  to  the  distinguishing  adjunct  of  EntjUind.  lu 
tliv  man  who  stole  my  purse,  the  points  to  the  distrnguishiug  adjective 
clause  uho  stole,  kc.  The  omission  of  tlio  common  naiue  which  is 
restricted  by  the  adjective  or  attriliutive  adjunct  leads  to  sucli  com- 
binaLicua  as  the  Thames  §  (for  the  river  Thames)  ;  the  Atlantic  (for 

•An  was  Fometimes  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  indcflnite  article.  Thus 
e.g.  "  lob  ascrrep  l)oiie  wyiius  of  his  lice  mid  .nnum  crocsoeaide "  (Job  scraped  ihe 
conuption  olT  his  body  with  a  potsherd.  Adf.  Uom.\.  Its  regular  use  ui  this 
III  a.iicr  was  not  establi>hed  till  after  the  Noniiaii  Conquest. 

t  lu  Old  English  the  form  a  or  o  is  found  for  an  (as  ae  in  Scotch  for  ar>p)  even 
when  used  as  a  numeral  We  still  say  'A  day  or  two ';  '  Thpy  are  both  of  a  size,' 
i.e  ,  of  one  size.     A"ne  (made  up  of  ne  and  tin)  is  commonly  shortened  to  no. 

X  It  is  pretty  clear,  however,  that  after  the  use  of  the  indefinite  article  had 
bec<im'»  general,  people  thnucrht  tliat  in  saWng  '  twice  a  year,'  they  were  using  the 
iudetinite  article,  or  they  would  not  also  liave  used  suoli  expressions  as  '  A  shilling 
a  pound,'  whei  e  a  =  on  or  in  woiud  be  without  meaning.  Wh^-n  the  article  came  lo 
be  employed  in  a  was  used,  as  '  sevene  sithis  (times)  in  a  day'  {Mact.  xvii.  4),  &e. 
riiiiiscs  like  on  or  in  a  y-m  mi[jht  e.a.>ilv  have  been  abl jreWiiled  by  th^-  omission  (>t 
;iii  preposition,  just  as  we  say,  'the  cloth  is  a  sliiliiug  (Ue  yaid,'  iustead  of  "fur 
tiie  \'ud  ' 

i  Lu  Ajiglo-Saxon  we  find  Thamet,  Jordan,  firs,  without  the  a-'licle. 
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the  ^tlautic  ocean);  the  Victory  [toi  the  ship  Victory/).  Secondly, 
by  indicating  that  out  of  all  the  possible  objects  to  w  liich  tlie  sig- 
nificant name  might  be  applied,  we  are  speaking  of  that  particular 
one  with  which  we  have  some  obvious  connexion  or  concern,  as  when 
we  say,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  Queen,  the  City,  the  street,  the  dour, 
the  army,  the  Church,  &c. 

(«)  The  word  the  is  used  before  significant  nouns  in  the  singu- 
lar to  show  that  one  indiviilual  is  taken  as  the  representative  of 
its  class,  as  when  we  talk  of  the  lion,  the  eagle,  or  when  tlio  name 
does  not  admit  of  more  than  ime  application  in  the  sense  iu  which 
it  is  used,  as  the  tcitiverse,  the  Deity,  the  ocean. 

(c)  The  is  used  before  nouns  in  the  plural  t-o  show  that  we  are 
speaking  of  the  whole  of  the  class  to  which  the  name  belongs,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  stars,  the  English,  the  good,  the  Alps. 

There  is  a  corresponding  use  of  the  before  an  adjective  when  the 
two  together  fonn  (not,  as  some  say,  an  abstract,  but)  a  universal 
concrete  name,  as  the  sublime,  the  ridiculous. 

126  The  definite  article  the  is  a  weakened  form  of  the  old  demoo- 
strative  se,  sco,  thict,  wliich  in  Anglo-Saxon,  besides  its  ordinary 
force,  had  the  weaker  force  of  the  article,  though  it  was  often 
omitted  in  cases  where  we  now  use  the.  In  the  later  stage  of 
Anglo-Saxon  se  and  sco  were  siniplanted  by  the  collateral  forms  \ie 
(the)  and  ]'eo  (thi'o).  Side  by  side  with  the  inflected  demonstrative 
tlicre  was  an  iminilected  foiTa  the,  but  in  early  English  ■wnnt^^rs 
(Robert  of  Gloucester,  Old  Eiiglish  Uom.)  traces  of  the  inflected 
article,  such  as  Gen.  tIias,Y>At.  tham.  Ace.  then,  are  still  found; 
also  (especially  in  the  Northern  dialect)  that  was  used  as  an 
article  for  all  genders*  (Kvch  and  Mlitzner) ;  but  ere  long  only 
the  uninflected  the  was  used  for  the  article,  and  the  iollected  forms 
were  used  as  demonstrative  pronouns. 

127  When  a  noun  preceded  by  an  article  ie  qnalified  by  an 
adjective,  the  adjective  is  generally  placed  between  the 
article  and  the  noun.  But  in  the  case  of  the  adjective  such, 
or  an  adjective  qualified  by  the  adverbs  so  and  too,  tlie 
indefinite  article  comes  after  the  adjective,  as  "  Such  an 
event;"  "So  grpat  a  misfortune."  The  same  is  the  case 
•with  the  definite  article  and  the  adjective  all,  as  "All  the 
day." 


pnois^ouN. 

12.S  A  "ronnnnt  is  ft  -word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  as  ■w^en  -wo 
eay,  "Jchn  has  come  in:  he  is  very  tired,"  instead  of 
"  John  has  come  in  :  John  is  very  tired." 

■"  In  early  English  are  fo'ind  the  curious  forms  the  tone  and  the  tnthcr.  MHt^riPr 
mnfuiers  these  to  have  sprrmj?  nut  of  t}:e  use  of  thut  or  thet  ns  au  julicle,  tkct  out 
aj  (1  III-:!  nther, — foruis  v,hir)i  are  actu«lly  fmind  Qot  infrtqutiiUy. 

t  Latin  pronomen  ;  prv  h)T,  aud  nmiun  noun. 
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Pronouns  are  divided  into  two  classes,  Subsrciitive  Pro- 
nouns and  Adjective  Pronouns. 

129  Strictly  speakiiif?,  no  word  should  be  called  a  Pronoun  unless  it  is 
a  substantive.  Jiut  it  is  usual  to  include  under  this  head  certain 
demonstrative  adjectives  which  are  very  often  used  substantively. 
Tliese  bear  the  somewhat  contradictory  name  of  Adjective  I'ronotms. 
When  they  are  attached  to  substantives  which  are  expressed,  as 
this  man,  each  time,  they  should  be  called  Demonatrativu  Adjeotivea. 

Table  of  the  Pronouns. 

STJBSTANTIYE.  ADJECTIVE. 
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I.  Personal  f  ^'  ^^«^'  ^«' 
(    you  or  ye. 

II.  Demonstrative  |  f^J^^^!^  ^^^-^^  those ;  that,  those. 
ITT.  Relative — that. 

1V^  Interrouative  )     ,  -i  ■  l       i    ^      i    ii 

and  Rdatloc  J  ^^^      • '  ^^'''^>  ^^^t'  ^l^otlier. 

V.  Indefinite  [  «"«'    *""^'=' 

(      naught  . .     any,  other,  some. 

YI.  Distributive   ..      ..      ,,     each,  every,  either,  neither. 

Vil.  liefiedive        self. 

/  mine  and  my,  thine  and  thy, 

V  Lil.  Possessive       ^'','  ^""'  ^"^  ^^^"'  /*"'  °"'" 

J      and  ours,  your  and  youid, 

\     thoir  and  thoirs. 

I.— Personal  Pronouns. 
>rJT     Personal   Pronouns  are  of  two   kinds.     1.  Those  of  the 

First  Person.  2.  Those  of  the  Second  Person. 
152  The  Pronoun  which  is  used  when  a  person  speaks  of  hira- 
Bclf  singly,  or  of  himself  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more 
others,  without  mentioning  any  names,  is  called  the  Per- 
sonal Pronoun  of  the  First  Person.  It  is  declinable,  and 
has  the  following  forms : —  . 

Singular.  *    Plural. 

Nominative  Case  ....     I  AVe 

[^t\>ssessive  Case]    ....     [Mine  or  My]  [Our] 

Objective  Case Me  Us 

The  Nominative  Case  /  is  always  written  with  a  Capital 
letter. 
133  The  Pronoun  which  is  used  when  we  speak  of  the  person 
or  persoii5<  spoken  to,  is  called  the  Personal  Pronoun  of  the 
Second  Person.  It  is  declinable,  and  has  the  foUowiag 
forms: — 
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6iagTu*r.  PluraL 

Nr:minative  Case    .     Thou  Ye  or  You 

lFosf,essive  Case']    ,     [Thiue  or  Thy]        [Your] 
Objective  Case    .     .     Thee  Y'^ou  or  Yo* 

134  In  Anglo-Saxon  only  the  singular  foi-ms  of  this  pronoun  were 
used  in  addressing  a  single  person.  In  Shakspere's  time  the 
singular  was  also  used  as  the  pronoun  of  affection  towards  children  t 
or  fiiends,  of  good-natured  superiority  to  servants,  and  of  contempt 
or  anger  to  strangers,  t  {Abbott,  Sh.  G^r.  p.  1.53).  At  a  very  early 
period  { the  plural  came  to  be  used  in  speaking  to  a  single  person. 
It  was  at  first  employed  as  a  mark  of  special  respect  (as  when  a 
subject  speaks  to  a  king,  or  a  son  to  his  father),  as  though  the 
person  addressed  were  as  good  as  two  or  more  ordinai-y  people.  ||  In 
course  of  time  the  nominative  ye  (as  thus  employed)  was  superseded 
by  yon,  and  became  exclusively  plural  in  sense.  It  is  now  employed 
only  in  elevated  or  poetic  style.  Yon  and  your  are  now  the  ordinary 
pronouns  of  address,  whether  we  are  speaking  to  one  persoa  jr  to 
more  tlian  one. 

135  I'he  Personal  Pronouns  hnve,  properly  speaking,  no  Possessive  Case, 
that  is  to  say,  no  Possessive  Case  ^v•ith  tlie  force  of  a  substantive.  In 
Anglo-Saxon,  when  the  genitives  If  of  these  pronouns  were  used  in 
tha  possessive  sense,  they  were  regarded  as  adjectives  and  inflected 
accordingly.  As  the  possessive  sense  is  the  only  one  in  which  we 
have  retained  these  fonns.  and  as,  when  used  in  this  sense,  these 
forms  were  always  regarded  as  adjectives,  they  should  be  regarded 
as  such  now;  that  is,  mine  and  my  are  the  equivalents  not  of  mei 
but  of  mens,  thine  and  thy  of  tuus,  k.o. 

136  The  plural  forms  of  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons 
are  not  etymologically  derived  from  the  singular  forms.  In  fact, 
tlie  notion  involved  (for  example)  in  we  is  not  related  to  that 
expressed  by  /  in  the  same  way  that  the  idea  expressed  by  men  is 
related  to  that  expressed  by  man.  JTe  does  not  imply  a  simple 
repetition  of  /.  The  notion  involved  in  the  word  i  does  not  admit 
of  plurahty.** 

•  Several  grammarians  maintain  that  ye  is  exdusively  nominative.  It  was  so 
rmr-e,  but  the  bi^st  \n-iteis  in  the  languaire  use  ,'/>■  as  an  objective  case.  As,  "  His 
wi-ath.  which  one  day  will  "-^  troy  ye  both  "  [S/Uton).  "  The  more  shamo  for  (/r, 
Iii)ly  men  I  thoug-ht  .ve"  (:h.iksperf).  It  is  true,  ho's-evor,  that  ye  is  derived  fiom 
llie  Anglo-Saxon  nominative  ge,  and  ■j'^u  from  the  accusative  or  dative  e  to.  In 
the  Enfrli-h  Bible  ye  is  nominative  aod  ynu  olijeotise. 

t  Ik  Shakspere  f.tthers  almost  always  address  their  sons  with  thou,  sons  their 
fatliers  with  you  (Ahh.ni). 

I  "If  tliou  thou'si  him  Bom?  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss"  (Tuv!/t!i  N.  iii.  2). 
"  Prithee  don't  thee  and  thou  me;  I  beheve  I  am  as  good  a  nuui  as  youraelf " 
{JliUer  of  MnnstieM). 

J  See  Robert  of  Gloucesf  er,  ire. 

II  The  use  of  the  first  person  plural  by  royal  personages  may  be  accounted  for  in 
■  similar  manner. 

V,  In  A..^bj-Saxon  these  ^nitireg  were  also  used  as  substantivei,  and  were 
g'overned  by  verVis,  &c.,  or  used  in  tl'.e  partitive  sense,  as  e.g.  genfin  \>u  min,  '  re- 
member thou  me'  (mi-nvnrris  mei).  Tue  sulisCintive  use  of  mtn  and  pin  did  not 
la.it  lieyond  the  Anfrlo-Saxnn  ■■''»ge  of  niu-  lan^uag-e.  The  siibstautive  use  of  our 
lure'i  and  ynuT  {eowerS  lasted  tiii  a  lat,er  period.  The  abbreviated  fonns  my  aadtAjf 
vere  not  employed  till  the  iv'tsi'intivi:  use  of  min  and  ]>in  had  dii»appeared. 

••  It  appears  in  fact  that  the  earliest  Ihotsti  form  of  the  plural  we  (in  Sanscrit) 
was  equivalent  to  /  and  these,  &ud  thi:;t  of  ye  to  i/tou  and  these  {Koch,  i.  p.  i63). 
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137  The  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  do  not  mark 
distinctions  of  goudor,  because  when  a  person  speaks  of 
himself  or  to  another  person,  the  sex,  being  evident,  does 
not  need  to  be  marked  in  hxnguage  by  differenced  of  gender, 
and  the  plural  forms  must  of  necessity  be  ambiguous,  as  ue 
and  you  may  include  persons  of  different  sexes. 

II.— Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

13S  The  pronoun  which  is  used  when  a  person  speaks  of  one 
or  more  other  persons  or  things,  without  describing  them 
by  a  noun,  is  often  called  the  Personal  Pronoun  of  the 
Third  Person.  It  is,  however,  more  correct  to  call  it  the 
Demonstrative  Pronoun  of  the  Third  Person.  It  admits  vt 
the  distinctions  of  number,  case,  and  gender.  It  has  the 
following  forms : — 

PiNOUI.AR. 

Ma«f>;iline.  Feminine.  Netiter. 

Nominative  Case       .     .     llo  She              It 

Possessive  Case      .     .     .     His  Her              It's 

Objective  Case  ....     Him*  Ker             It 

Pi.onAli. 

Nominative  Case  ,     .     .     They  "j 

Possessive  Case     .     .     .     I'heir  /  For  all  genders. 

Objective  Case       .     .     .     Them ) 

139  The  plural  forms  must  be  amhifruoua  as  to  gonder,  bpcause  they 
niiiy  be  used  when  speaking  of  persons  of  diJl'erent  sexes,  or  of 
persons  and  tilings  together.  For  the  old  forms  of  this  pronoun  see 
Appendix  A. 

140  b/ie  {sche  or  tcho)  -was  probably  a  collateral  form  of  hro  from  very 
early  times.  It  is  connected  with  the  feminiue  demonstrative  scn.-f 
It  was  in  Ancrlo-Saxon  hit.  The  <  is  a  neuter  suffix,  Uke  d  in  tlia 
Latin  i-d,  qiio-d.  &c.  The  regular  genitive  or  possessive  case  of  Jiit 
was  his,  as  :  '•  If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour,"  &:c.  The  possessive 
case  t<s  is  of  comparatively  modem  origin.  It  is  found  in  Shr.k- 
spcre,  but  even  there  his  is  more  common.  There  is  only  one 
example  of  it  in  the  English  Bible  J  (Lev.  xxv.  5). 

141  The  modem  plural  forms  of  this  pronoun  are  borrowed  from  the 
demonstrative  se,  seo,  ]iftt.  (App.  A).  The  genitive  plural  her, 
kir  or  hire,  and  the  dative  plural  him  or  hem  were  in  use  for  some 

•'  Uim  was  orifrinally  a  dative  case.  It  will  he  seen  that  the  datives  h'm.  Tit  and 
thrni.  like  mi',  thff,  us  and  ynu,  have  supplanted  the  acf^UMative  forms  (See  §  S'^,  note). 

t  The  characteristic  s  appears  in  Gothic  [s>"i  and  Old  Saxon  (si«),  as  well  as  ia 
modem  German  'sie).     IIo  or  lion  is  still  heard  for  she  in  Lancashire  and  Craven. 

}  Some  old  ^vriteis  have  an  uninflectcd  possessive  it  (for  h^s  or  >^s)  ;  as  "  Go  to  i< 
prs'idam,  child,  and  >(  giandam  will  give  it  a  pluin  "  iShaksp.,  K.  J .  ii.  1).  See 
KucA,  ii.  p.  233. 
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time  after  t^ai,  thei,  or  the)/  was  adopted  for  the  nominative.  They 
are  found  in  Chancer  • 

142  Tlie  genitive  cases  of  this  pronoun  were  not  declined  <as  adjectives 
in  Anglo-Saxon.  +  I'Jteir  retained  a  substantive  force  after  the 
other  possessives  had  become  pronominal  adjectives.  Traces  of 
their  substantive  force  still  exi.st  in  their  use  as  antecedents  to 
reliitives ;  as,  "  whose  hatred  L"?  covered  by  deceit,  A ««  wickedness 
shall  be  showed  before  the  whole  congregation."  "  Their  sorrows 
shall  be  multiplied  that  hasten  after  another  God."  They  may 
now,  however,  be  chissed  with  the  other  possessives. 

The  Demonstrative  Adjectives  THIS  and  THAT. 

143  This  has  a  plural,  viz.,  fliese.  That  has  a  plural,  viz., 
tltose.X  This  refers  to  what  is  near  the  speaker  [near  me) 
in  position ;  tJiat  refers  to  what  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
speaker.  As  "  This  apple  is  ripe,  tliat  is  not."  In  this 
sense  tins  and  that  are  called  real  demonstratives,  or  words 
that  point  to  things  (Latin  res). 

144  2'his  and  that  are  also  used  to  point,  not  to  things  them- 
eolves,  but  to  some  description  of  what  we  are  sneaking 
about,  as,  "  The  general  was  in  command  of  a  large  force. 
2'/iis  force  consisted  of  infantry  and  artillery."  "They 
remained  one  day  at  Eome.  That  day  passed  without  auj' 
remarkable  event."  ^\^len  thus  used,  this  and  that  are 
called  logical  demonstratives.  They  often  refer  to  whole 
sentences  or  to  the  yenerul  idea  conveyed  by  a  preceding 
phrase,  as,  "I  know  that  ho  is  innocent,  and  this  is  my 
chief  consolation";  "Lend  me  a  shilling,  that's  a  good 
fellow."     Here  tliat  =  '  a  person  who  will  lend  a  shilling.' 

When  two  things  which  have  been  already  mentioned  are 
referred  to,  this  refers  to  what  has  been  mentioned  last,  that 
refers  to  what  was  mentioned  before  it;  as  "Virtue  and 
vice  offer  themselves  for  your  choice  :  this  leads  to  misery, 
that  to  happiness."'  This  is  also  used  to  refer  to  something 
which  is  going  to  be  mentioned,  as,  "  Tin's  is  my  hope  and 
praver,  that  my  children  may  grow  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord." 


•  Tlie  colloquial  abbreviation  a  for  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  occurs  in  old 
hritei-s.  "A  bru.shes  his  hat  o'  mornings.  .  .  .  A  rubs  himself  witli  civet "  {Shnksp., 
Much  Ado,  iii.  2).  It  is  still  a  provincial  idiom  (See  Tennyson's  Northern  Jiai-'-^r,) 
It  is  even  used  as  a  plural  {Koch,  i.  469/ 

t  Traces  of  declension,  however,  appear  at  a  somewhat  later  period  (See  i^och, 
d.  p  2W). 

t  Etymologically,  however,  those  is  not  the  plural  of  'hnl  (A.S.  past).  Thpse  and 
thi  sf  arc  only  various  fonm  of  pna,  the  plural  of  }?i's  or  \>is  (See  Appendix  A,  1,  2). 
In  Middle  Enpli-h  that  had  a  phual  Ihn.  a  variety  of  \ii.  Koch  is  probably  in  error 
when  (ii.  p.  242)  be  derives  the  plural  thosf  from  tho  by  the  addition  of  the  plural 
suffix  jt.  This  wa-  used  as  a  plural  even  up  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  proper 
plural  of  that  was  transferred  to  t(  or  hit. 
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145  Thi»  anri  fhat  (iti  the  singular)  are  not  used  substantively  to  stand 
for  persons,  except  as  subjects  of  the  verb  be  when  the  latter  is 
followed  by  n  noun  as  the  predicate ;  as,  "  This  is  my  brother ;  " 
"  that  is  John."  We  cannot  say,  "  This  did  the  deed,"  meaning 
"  this  man ; "  or,  "  That  shall  be  punished,"  meaning  "  that  person." 
This  restriction  does  not  apply  to  the  plural :  "  These  are  not 
drunken,  as  ye  suppose  ;  "  ''  Upon  those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute." 
But  this  use  of  the  jilui-al  is  now  almost  obsolete. 

146  That  is  properly  the  neuter  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  demonstrative 
pronoun  (A pp.  A),  t  being  a  neuter  suihx  (J  1-10).  Like  hit,  that 
was  used  substantively  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  general  demonstrative 
■without  regard  to  gender  or  number,  as  "is  peet  mm  broSer"; 
"  t^iet  were  Brut  and  h3'3  "  fEob.  GlJ.  Ultimately  it  superseded  the 
masculine  and  feminine.  This  is  in  like  manner  the  neuter  of  the 
AuLjlo-Saxon  )>;■«,  ]>i'os,  ]>is  (App.  A).  Like  that  it  was  used  sub- 
siautively  without  regard  to  number  or  gender,  as  "  Jjis  sindon 
pa.  domas'  (///JA  are  the  decrees).  Like  that,  this  superseded  the 
masculine  and  feminine  forms. 

117  The  adverbs  there  and  here,  combined  with  another  adverb  (see 
if  271),  form  comi^ounds  which  are  often  substituted  for  that  and 
this  preceded  by  prepositions ;  thus  therein^=in  that ;  herehy=by 
this.  The  usage  is  getting  antiquated ;  hnt  there/or  (therej'urej  ia 
in  common  use. 

l-lTi  The  demonstrative  adjective  yonder  or  yon  is  sometimes 
classed  among  the  pronouns,  thc-ugh  it  is  now  never  used 
in  place  of  a  noun.  The  root  yon  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Gorman  jener.  In  Anglo-Saxon  geoiid  was  an  adverb. 
Yonder  is  also  an  adverb  iu  EngLieh. 

"''^  III.— The  Relative  Prcmoim  THAT. 

148  A  Relative*  Pronoun  is  a  word  which  refers  to  some  noun 
or  pronoun  which  has  been  already  used  to  mark  the  person 
or  thing  spoken  about,  and  which  is  called  the  aidtcedeut  of 
the  relative.  Thus,  iu  the  sentence,  "  Ke  is  reading  about 
the  battle  that  was  fought  at  Hastings,"  tliat  refers  to  the 
noun  battle,  and  battle  is  called  the  antecedent  to  the  relative 
that. 

The  pronouns  who  and  which  are  also  used  as  relatives. 
In  "  1  have  found  tho  sheep  which  I  had  lost,"  the  pronoun 
which  refers  to  sheep,  and  sheep  is  the  antecedent  to  the 
relative  which.  In  "  This  is  the  man  luhose  house  we  saw," 
whose  refers  to  man,  and  man  is'  the  antecedent  to  whose. 
The  antecedent  noun  is  often  replaced  by  a  pronoun,  as; 

•  Rflntire  is  a  bail  term,  because  it  is  insofficient.  He,  she,  it,  tlis,  that,  they  are 
also  !lit«'ally)  rf?'j(.f(>  pronouns,  because  they  refer  to  some  pi ecedin<»  substantive 
or  antecedent.  The  rekitivc>  pronoun,  howevi>r.  differs  from  the  definite  articie  and 
the  demonstrative  adjectives  th'S  and  that  by  li.tvinir  at  the  same  tini.'  a  grnnininti- 
ff  ill  ccnrfctve  force,  and  attiicluug  subordinate  adjective  ciauses  to  some  word  is 
ic  pnncipal  sentence. 
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"77e  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  -with  me,  shall  be  my 
brother." 

149  The  relative  pronoun  that  is  the  oldest*  relative  pronoun 
that  we  have  in  English.  It  is  always  used  as  a  substantive, 
and. may  be  used  either  of  persons  or  of  things.  It  is  never 
placed  after  prepositions,  and  is  governed  by  a  prepositiim 
only  when .  the  preposition  is  placed  at  the  end  of  tlie 
clause.t  It  has  no  variations  in  form  to  mark  number, 
gender,  or  case.  Examples:  "The  horse  ili.ui  I  rode,  fell." 
"This  is  the  man  that  I  spoke  of." 

150  That  was  origiually  the  nouter  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  demonstrative  J 
pronoun,  se,  sto,  ])cet,  wliich  was  also  used  as  a  relative,  just  as  dcr, 
die,  das,  still  is  in  German.  As  in  the  case  of  the  demonstrative 
that,  the  neuter  superseded  the  masculine  and  feminine.  This  pro- 
noun and  the  indeclinable  pe  were  used  as  relatives  before  who  was 
80  used.^  In  old-fai-hioned  English  that  (like  what)  was  u«ed 
with  its  antecedent  mulei-stood;  as  "We  speak  that  we  do  know, 
and  testify  that  we  have  seen"  {John  iii.  11);  "  That  thou  doest, 
do  quickly"  {John  xiii.  27)  ;  "  I  am  thai  I  am." 

151  That  cannot  be  used  in  all  cases  where  who  can  be  used.  It  can 
now  be  used  only  when  the  relative  clause  is  required  to  prive  to 
the  antecedent  its  full  signitication.  We  cannot  use  that  when  the 
antecedent  is  a  proper  name,  or  when  the  antecedent  noun  has  with 
it  a,  demonstrative  adjective  which  sufficiently  defines  the  tliin;^ 
or  person  spoken  of.     We  cannot  say,  "  Thomas  that  died  yester- 

•  AddiBon  is  quite  wrong  when  in  his  "Humble  Petition  of  who  and  which  "  he 
makes  tlie  petitioners  say  :  "  We  are  descended  of  ancient  families,  and  kept  up 
our  dignity  and  honour  many  years,  till  the  Jack  Sprat  t/iat  supplanted  us." 

t  In  such  cases  we  should  perhaps  regard  tlie  preposition  as  an  adverb  forming 
a  compound  with  the  vtrb.  Formerly  the  preposition  lOr  adverb;  was  placed 
bt:/o7-e  the  verb,  as  thoujih  we  shotild  say  "the  land  which  they  in-lived";  "  the 
settlement  which  they  fi'om  were  driven"  {Koch,  ii.  p.  260).  This  idiom  was  first 
adopted  for  the  uniiiflected  the  and  that,  and  aftei-warda  extended  to  the  othei 
relatives. 

t  The  use  of  a  ri-lative  pronoun  marks  an  advanced  stage  of  the  language.  Ori- 
ginally the  principal  clau"e  and  the  accessory  relative  clau.'^e  were  co-ordinate,  a:<: 
"  Se  luefft  bryd,  .se  is  biydTuma"  =  "He  has  tlie  bride,  he  is  the  bridegroom." 
Tlie  preponderating  importance  of  the  definitive  clause  was  easily  maiked  in 
speaking  by  emphasis.  This  emphasis  at  length  received  its  grammatical  exjues- 
sion  by  doubling  the  demonstrative,  which  was  repeated  in  its  indeclinable  form 
[)-,  repetition  of  the  inl^'ection  bein?  ncedlchs.  Hence  arose  the  ordinary  Anslo- 
Saxou  form  :  "  Se  pe  bi>d  hte  g,  se  is  brydiruma"  =  "'WTio  has  the  bride  he  is  the 
bridegroom."  As  the  relative  force  was  given  to  the  demonstrative  by  appending 
the  indeclinable  pe,  the  latter  came  to  be  regarded  as  specially  containing  the 
relative  idea.  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  sometimes  by  itself  without  the  inflec'ed 
demonstrative,  as  vice  veisd  the  inflected  demonstrative  was  often  used  as  a  rela- 
tive without  the  ai  pcndcd  pe,  the  accessory  nature  of  the  claui>e  being  commoiiiy 
evident  either  from  its  meaning  or  from  its  position.  The  uninflected  that  v.:ia 
used  as  a  relative  by  Orm  and  Layamon  in  the  fr^rehth  ceLtury  [Koch,  ii.  p.  25  .). 
The  iiidiclinablc  Iih  could  even  give  a  relative  force  to  the  personal  pronouns,  a» 
"  Feeder  Ore,  \>u  pe  eart  or  heofenum  "  (Our  Father  which  {=.  thou  that)  ai-t  in 
heaven;;  '•  Ic  eoni  Oabrahel,  jc  pe  stande  bcforan  Gode "  (I  am  Gabriel  loAo  stand 
before  God).     Compare  du,  <ier  <iu  ;  and  ich,  drr  ich,  &c  in  German. 

§  Before  who  came  into  use  as  a  relative  pronoun,  the  relative  adverbs  wen 
(A^,  tAere,  Ihil/tcr  (JJi//ine,  peer,  pj/dtr)  inateud  of  uAcn,  wktre,  whither. 
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(?5y,  was  rny  brothor; "  or  "  I  have  heard  from  my  fnlher,  that  is  iu 
Ainencii."  The  words  Thomas  and  my  Father  explain  perfectly  hy 
themselves  who  is  meant.  In  other  words,  a  claiise  beginning  with 
that  limits  or  defines  the  noun  to  which  it  refers,  and  is  therefore 
improper  when  that  noun  does  not  admit  of  further  limitation. 
This  rule,  however,  holds  good  only  in  modem  English.  In  the 
older  writers  tliat  is  used  after  proj^er  names,  or  uoims  limited 
by  a  definitive  w"rd.  2'hat  never  has  the  coiUinitntive  force  of  tiho 
and  which  (See  }  4l;i),  and  is  never  used  ^like  which)  to  refer  to  tho 
general  sense  of  an  entire  sentence. 

IV.— The  Interrogative  and  Relative  Pronouns 
WHO,   WHAT,  WHICH,  WHETHER. 

152  Tho  pronoun  who,  nenter  what  (A.S.  hwa,  neuter  hwtvt) 
•was  in  Anglo-Saxon  an  Interrogative  pronoun,  and  waa 
used  only  substantively*  (For  tlie  declension  of  hwa,  see 
A  pp.  A).  It  had  no  feminine  or  plural.  It  is  thus  de- 
clined in  modern  English : — 

Nominative  Case     ....     TMio    * 

Possessive  Case Whose 

Objective  Case Whom. 

Even  good  writers  often  carelessly  use  icho  as  the  objective  case, 
(IS  "saw  who:""    (Hamlet,  i.) ;  ''Yield    thee,  thief!    To  whop  to 
thee?"  {Ci,'»»b.  iT.'I).     Tliis  should  be  regarded  as  an  error. 
Whom  is  jiroperly  a  dative,  which,  Uke  me,  thee,  him,  her,  and  them 

has  supi^lanted  the  accusative. 

153  What  has  the  notiter  suffix  <.  It  is  the  nenter  of  who. 
It  is  now  indeclinable,  and  is  used  not  only  as  a  substan- 
tive, but  also  as  an  adjcctive.t  When  used  as  a  substantiva 
it  is  neuter,  like  tJiut. 

151  Which  (A.S.  h'vylc  or  hivHc),  is  a  coTnpnund  of  hwi  or  hrv^) 
(the  old  instrumental  case  of  hiva),  and  lie  {like).  In  Scotch 
it  is  still  quJiilk.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  qualis,  '  of 
what  sort  1" '  and  corresi)oiids  to  the  German  welcher.  It  is 
properly  an  adjective,  as  "Which  di-ess  do  you  prefer?" 
but  is  also  used  substantively,  as   "  Here  are  port   and 

*  The  word  has  the  same  root  as  the  dialectic  Greek  interrogative  not  and  tlie 
Latin  quii.  The  hiv  is  a  softened  form  of  a  guttuial.  In  wtuii,  when,  4tc.  we  still 
pronounce  the  k  before  tlie  w. 

t  Like  the  neuters  this  and  Ihnt  it  was  u^^ed  in  Ang'lo-Saxon  as  a  substantive  with- 
out reg'ard  to  g-endrr  and  number,  as  "  Hwiet  syndon  g:e  .'  "  (wluit  are  ye  f).  It  wa» 
often  followed  by  the  geniti^-e  case,  as  "  hwiet  godes  I "  {wh'tt  oj  gnml  f) ,-  "  hwis^ 
weorces  .' "  {u'hiit  oj  work  f).  AVhen  the  genitive  suffix  came  to  be  dropped,  exoepii, 
when  it  denoted  possession,  these  combinations  gave  rise  to  an  apparently  adjec- 
tive u~e  of  what,  which  was  subsequently  udinitied  l)efo'e  niascu'iue  ami  ferainiue 
as  well  .n  before  neuter  nouns.  What  is  used  adjectively  with  an  inten-ive  furce, 
in  exclamations,  as  "  What  a  fool  he  was  1 ";  "  Wliat  knaves  they  are."  la  o'j 
Eagliah  which  was  similaily  uiied,  as  '  wl-iiii  a  great  houuui-  it  in'  {,ClMucfr), 

fi 
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sherry,  wliicli  mil  you  take  ?  "     T]lnch  asks  for  one  out  of 
a  definite  number  ;  who  and  what  ask  indefinitely. 

155  Whether  (A.S.  hwceSer)  is  derived  from  who  (hwa)  by 
means  of  tbe  comparative  suffix  ther*  (§  106,  note),  and 
means  *  wbicli  of  the  two  ?  '  As  a  pronoun  it  is  now  nearly 
obsolete.  It  was  usually  a  substantive,  as  ""^Tiether  of 
them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father  ?  "  but  was  sometimes 
used  adjectively,  as  ""While  thus  the  case  in  doubtful 
balance  huag,  unsure  to  whether  side  it  would  incluie  " 
[Spenser). 

156  As  u'ho,  what,  and  which  [hvja,  hwa;t,  hwylc)  were  used  as 
indefinite  interrogatives,  by  a  natural  transition  they  came 
to  be  used  as  indefinite  pronouns,  standing  for  some  unknown 
or  undetennined  person  or  thing,t  in  the  sense  of  some  one 
or  any  one,  something  or  anything,  especially  (though  not 
always)  after  if  [gif).  This  use  of  who  is  still  found  in 
Shakspore,  "as  who  should  say"  [Much.  iii.  6)  =  "as  one 
might  sajj." 

157  What  is  still  commonly  used  tlrns  in  such  phrases  fts  "  I'll  tell  you 
what,"  where  what  =  something.  The  strenptheued  form  some- 
what is  still  more  common.  In  the  sense  of  in  some  degree  or  partly, 
what  is  iis(-d  conjunctively,  as,  "  What  with  the  war,  what  with  the 
sweat,  what  with  the  gaUows,  and  what  vrith  poverty,  I  am 
custom-slirunk."  (Skalsp.,M.  jfor  M.  u.  l.i  The  interrogative  ad- 
verbs hoiD,  where,  when,  whether,  &c.  had  in  like  manner  an  in- 
definite sense.     "We  still  say  somehow,  sotnewhere,  somewhither,  &c. 

158  A  further  step  of  great  importance  was  made  when  the 
interrogative  or  indefinite  pronouns  who,  what,  which 
came  to  be  used  as  Indefinite  Relative  Pronouns. 
This  was  effected  by  attaching  to  them  the  adverb  so,X  as 

•  Oter  (once  quuter  or  cuter,  from  qui)  is  precisely  analogous  to  whether,  from  who, 
as  is  TroTtpo?  from  the  inteiToj^ative  and  relative  root  tto. 

+  That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  indicate  a  person  or  thing  as  yet  vmknown  or  unde- 
tfiTnined,  a  word  was  employed  that  a^ked  who  or  what  it  wiis.  Quis  was  used  in 
Latin  in  precisely  the  same  way  after  si,  num,  qwttm,  &c.  Compare  also  the  Greek 
Tit.  This  use  of  the  interrogative  was  quit*  common  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  " gif  hna 
eow  fenig  }nnge  to  cwjS"  [Matt.  xxi.  3).  '  If  any  one  say  anything  to  you  ';  "  Gif 
cow  hwylc  segS  "  (Hark  xiii.  21),  'If  any  man  say  to  you.' 

t  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  demonstrative  adverb  swi\  (so)  was  treated  like  the  demon- 
gtrative  pronoun.  (See  note  on  §  1.50.)  In  order  to  give  it  a  n-latve  force  it  was  doul  k  d. 
TLus  su'ii  came  to  be  regarded  (like  \>e]  as  baring  in  itself  the  power  of  att;icbirig 
a  relative  sense  to  other  words.  It  was  placed  both  before  and  after  the  inten-o- 
gitive  (or  indefinite)  pronoims,  to  give  them  the  f^u'ce  of  indefinite  relatives ;  s"(i 
fcx'fl  swi  [so  who  so  =  whoso)  ;  siud  hwtet  swd  (so  what  so  =  whatso[evi;r])  &c.  Tho 
words  that  and  as  [als  =■  also  =  all  so)  were  also  employed  to  give  relatirity  to  the 
pi onouns  and  adverbs  beginning  with  M'A,  as  "The  higlie  God,  on  whom  that  we 
believe;"  '^  Q'aXon,  which  that  was  so  wise  "  (Chaucer);  "  Hlifn  thai  the  poor  have 
cried,  C«?sar  hath  wept "  (Shaksp.)  ;  "  irA<>n  a»  sacred  light  began  to  dawn,"  (A'/7- 
Uin,  P.  L.  ix.  192).  Whereas  still  keeps  its  groimd.  In  the  Ormulum  we  find  »  "H 
(summ)  used  for  the  same  purpose  (whasumm  :=  u-hoso  ;  wh-itsuuim  =  u-hntsn  i-mr  < ). 
riiis  idiom  is  preserved  in  the  now  vulgar  form^  wUatsomcver,  huwsonuvtr,  J^c 
(sometimes  prouoimced  w/Mtsomedcver,  &c). 
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whoso.  Tlius,  "  ^V^loso  shodileth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  hia  blood  bo  shed  "  {(Jen.  ix.  6).  These  forms  are 
commonly  strengthened  by  tbe  addition  of  ever,  and  the  so 
is  sometimes  omitted.  U'hnso  aud  'vhoever  are  not  now 
declined.      Wliosnever  is  declined: — 

Nominative  Case  .     .     .     Wbosoever 
J'osscssiut  Cnse      ,     .     .     "Whosesoever 
Ohjedive  Case       .     .     .     Whomsoever. 

Wliatei'er,  whatsoever,  and  whichever  or  whichsoever,  are 
used  both  substantively  and  adjectively,  as  "  Whatever 
(subst.)  ho  undertook,  prospered";  ^^  Whatsoever  (adj.) 
thinji^s  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,"  &c.  {I'liil. 
iv.  8).  Tlie  antecedent  of  these  Ludefiuite  relatives  is 
usually  omitted. 

159  Tjastlj',  the  indefinite  relatives  whoso,  &c.,  dropped  the  so, 
which  was  the  sign  of  relativiti/,  and  who,  what,  and 
which  became  ordinary  relative  pronouns.* 

IGO  The  pronoun  wi^O  is  used  only  when  })ersviid  are  spoken  of. 
It  dues  not  murk  the  distinction  of  number,  person,  and 
gender.  Por  its  declension  see  §  152. 
What  was  originally  the  neuter  of  luho,  and,  as  a  s\ibstan- 
tive,  refers  only  to  things.  It  is  also  us(d  adjectively,  as 
"  I  gave  him  what  help  I  could ; "  "  What  time  I  am  afraid, 
I  will  trust  in  thee."  The  possessive  case  of  it  {wJiose= 
laviFS  or  whas),  is  still  in  use,  though  rarely  employed 
pxcept  in  pootry :  as  "The  question  whose  solution  I 
recpiiro"  {Dryden);  "  I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest 
word,"  &c.  [yihakspere)  ;  "  The  roof,  ivhuse  thickness  was 
not  vengeance  proof"  [lljiron).  The  dative  has  disappeared. 
In  the  nominative  and  objective  cases,  what  is  never  pre- 
ctdid  by  an  antecedent, t  but  may  be  followed  by  llmt,  as 
"  IVlKd  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified  "  {Shale,  K.  J., 
iii.  4).  Usually,  however,  the  antecedent  is  not  expressed, 
]60i  It  is,  hnwever,  an  utter  mi.st;xke  to  treat  ivhat  as  though  it  were 
made  up  of,  or  were  equivalent  to,  that  uhich.     It  is  simply  a  reL^v- 

•  TJ'Ao  iwha),  as  a  rplative,  is  first  found  in  the  Ormulum.  Mlia  had  been  use<l 
as  a  relative  somewh.at  earlier.  "  Tift  came  into  use  during  the  twelfth  century  to 
puppl}-  the  place  nf  the  indeclinable  relative  the,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  it 
is  the  ordinary  relative.  In  the  sixteenth  century  which  often  supplies  its  place  ; 
in  the  seventeenth  centnry  tchu  replace.'-  it.  About  Addison's  time  Ovtt  had  a^ain 
rome  int«  fashion,  and  !iad  almost  driven  ifA/'cA  and  who  out  of  u.se"  {MorHs). 
Steele  ridicules  the  too  common  use  of  thai  in  the  sentence:  "My  lords,  with 
humble  submission,  that  that  I  say  is  this;  that  that  that  that  gentleman  has  ad- 
vanced is  not  that  that  Im  should  have  proved  to  your  lordships  "  {Spect.  8C>). 
Whether,  as  a  relative,  is  obsolete,  but  i<  found  in  Chaucer. 

t  That  is,  not  now.     In  the  older  writers  all  what,  nolhiug  what,  thai  w\at,  &c. 
are  coiuiiiuo. 
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tive  with  iti  antecetlent  understood,  Just  aa  whf>n  we  say,  "  "Wlio 
steals  my  purse  steals  trash."  It  is  like  the  German  uas,  brforo 
■which  the  antecedent  das  is  commonly  omitted,  though  it  may  be 
exx^ressed.  An  adjective  clanse  introduced  by  the  relative  what  is 
tlierefore  an  adjective  clause,  used  siihstantivc'ly.  In  the  sentence, 
"  I  do  not  believe  what  has  been  said,' '  what  is  in  no  sense  the  object 
of  believe  ;  it  is  the  subject  of  has  been  said. 

IGl  As  K^iat  is  no  longer  used  as  a  rc^<<?"fe  when  the  antecedent 
is  expressed,  its  place  is  supplifd  by  the  pronoun  which. 
]t  is  wrong,  however,  to  call  u-hich  the  neuter  of  who  (sco 
§  154).  It  is  an  adjectivo  pronoun,  and  not  necessarily'- 
neuter.  In  old-fashioned  English  it  is  found  instead  of 
who,  as  "  Our  Father  xuldch  art  in  heaven."  At  present, 
however,  it  is  never  used  substantively  as  a  relative,  excojpt 
With  reference  to  animals  and  things.  In  such  sentences 
as  "  The  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  thiiiy  I  hate  ;  " 
which  is  used  adjective! y. 

162  In  old-fashioned  Enfrlish,  we  often  find  the  before  whlrh,  as  "  To 
win  time,  in  the  whieh  I  have  considered  of  a  coui-se  "  (Cymbel.  iii. 
4)  ;  "A  rhamberlaine,  the  uhich  that  dwelling  was  with  Emilie" 
(jChaticer).*  (Comiiare  the  French  le  quel,  where  qiui  is,  the  equivalent 
Oi  uhich,  being  derived  from  qua/is). 

1G3  The  proper  correlative  of  uh  ich  is  sHch  (A.  S.  stcylc,  a  comiiound  oi 
Bw^,  the  instrumental  form  of  the  root  of  swd,  and  lie,  passing 
through  the  forms  swulc  and  sidche  to  such)f  as  "  Such  which 
must  go  before  "  {Bacon).     Such — xihich  =  talis — qualis. 

1G4  Wh  ich  preceded  by  a  preposition  is  often  replaced  by  tvhere, 
as  wherein  =  in  which  ;  whereto  =  to  which,  &c. 

165  Who  and  which  can  always  be  used  where  that*  can  he  used. 
They  have  also  a  continuatii'e  force,  which  that  never  has.  (See  {  41 3). 

1G6  The  relative  pronoun  is  frequently  understood, 'that  is, 
implied,  but  not  expressed  ;  as,  "  lie  has  not  returned  the 
book  I  lent  him,"  for  "the  book  which  I  lent  him;" 
*'  That  is  the  person  I  spoke  of,"  "  for  the  person  whom  I 
spoke  of."     But  the  relative  is  not  now  omitted  in  good 

*  The  whom  is  found  even  in  Shakspere  {Winl.   T.  iv.  4.) 

t  H)i;'/'c,  in  like  irannef,  passed  throiiL-h  the  fonns  wfiulc,  tchnlch,  and  imich  or 
iunch.  The  prnnunci:ition  which  ha.s  established  itself,  but  sich  is  consiileied  vui- 
par.  In  Ana:!o-Sa.\n!i  such  [rnryh)  was  relative  as  well  as  demonstrative.  In 
Borne  dialects  of  En-jLisli  there  still  remains  the  demonsti-ative  thilk  or  lUuck  {from 
J)^  and  lie  ■:=  talis. 

t  Some  sramniarians  think  that  jr^rt  and  «-*'c^  are  not  properly  used  to  intro- 
dnoe  a  Vvnting  or  d'^iiiftig  clause,  and  tiiat  in  suc-h  benteric  s  as  "  That  is  the  in<i.n 
mjAo  spoke  to  us  yesterday,"  "The  hougc  which  lie  built  still  remains,"  the  word 
that  is  preferable.  The  best  winters  of  English  prose  do  not  fcein  to  eutertaiii  tliia 
rtew.  Wliea  prepocilions  have  to  he  einplnyeil,  u-hum  and  whirh  are  preferred  to 
that.  In  the  Enfrli>h  Bible  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  clause  befrinning  with  that, 
and  having  a  preposition  at  the  end  ;  and  wlien  a  de}inii<g  or  re.-tri<>tivp  clause  is 
wanted  after  the  demondti'ative  Uuit,  it  alwavs  bc^ius  n-ith  which  iu  the  Bii^li^h  uf 
tielilL^le. 
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English,  unless,  if  expressed,  it  would  be  in  the  objective 
cas-e. 
1G7  The  adverb  as  (A.S.  ealsiva  =  also,  i.e.,  all  so,  German  als) 
is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  relative  pronoun,  es- 
pecially after  same  and  such;  as,  "This  is  not  the  same 
as  that;  "His  character  is  not  such  «.s  I  admire;"  "I 
have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness  and  show  of  love 
as  I  was  wont  to  have  ;  "  {Shulcspere,  Julius  Coisar,  i.  2, 
45).  In  vulgar  English  as  is  commonly  used  as  a  simple 
relative.  In  old-fashioned  German  so  is  found  doing  duty 
as  a  relative  pronoun.     Uut  see  note  on  §  2(34. 

v.— Indefinite  Pronouns. 

168  Tlie  Indefinite  Pronoun  one  is  the  numeral  adjective  used 
substantively.  One  has  a  possessive  case,  as  '  One's 
reputation  is  at  stake.'  The  plural  is  used  only  with 
reference  to  a  preceding  noun,  as  "  I  saw  three  brown 
horses  and  two  black  ones."  Its  negative  is  none.  (See  §  9j. 
A.S.  nan  =  ne  an).  In  Anglo-Saxon  man  was  used  lur 
07te*  (Couij).  Geim.  man.).     In  Chmicer  7>v«t  =  one. 

1C9  Aughtt  (A.S.  dii'iht)  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
substantive  iviht,  a  '  thing,'  which  we  still  employ  as 
a  masculine  in  the  noun  tvigld,  and  a  =  ever,  JSauyld  is 
a  compound  of  the  negative  ne  and  aught. 

170  Any  {aui>j)  is  a  derivative  from  an,  '  one,'  just  as  uJlus 
in  Latin  is  a  diminutive  of  mjhm.  (Key,  Lat.  (rr.,  §  334.) 
In  negative  and  interrogative  sentences  when  any  refers  to 
a  singular  noun,  it  implies  quatitity  ;  when  it  refers  to  a 
plural  noun,  it  implies  number  ;  as,  "  This  food  is  bad,  I 
will  not  eat  any" ;  "  There  were  some  apples  on  that  tree, 
did  you  pluck  any  f  "  Being  used  to  express  imlefiniteness, 
it  also  serves  to  express  universality,  as  "Any  one  can 
do  that."     The  negative  n^nig  [n-any)  has  vanished. 

171  Other  means  one  of  two  (like  tho  Latin  alter).  It  is 
formed  from  the  root  an.  a  variation  of  the  al  of  aWos  and 
alter,  by  means  of  the  comparative  suffix  ther{see^  lOG,  note). 
AVhen  used  as  a  substantive  it  has  the  ordinary  inflections 
of  a  noun.  J 


•  Some  grammarians  of  authoiity  {e.g..  Dr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Latham)  derive 
OTte  frdiii  Fr.  (/«  =  /loiito. 

+  The  spelling  ougUt  and  nought  is  old  but  incorrect.  Nought  was  shortened  into 
Cie  adverb  not. 

X  (><A«r  oriffinally  had  the  ad iVctive  plural  (miTix  -f,  thp  droppin?  of  \»hir-h  Ipft 
tho  old  plural  form  other,  as  "  When  othtr  aie  glad,  tliau  ih  hctaU  "  [Skeituti  apud 
Miilmtr], 
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Singular,  Plural. 

Nominative  Case,     .     .     .     Other  Others. 

Possessive  Case     ....     Other's  Others'. 

Objective  Case      ....     Other  Others. 

WTien  an  is  used  before  other  the  two  words  are  usually 
written  together,  another. 

J70  Some  (A.S.  sum)  originally  meant  'a  certain'  (Lat. 
quidam),  as  "Sum  man  haot'de  twegen  suna "  (a  certain 
man  had  two  sons).  It  still  has  this  force  in  somebody,  some- 
times, something ,  It  very  early  came  to  mean  an  undeter- 
mined number  or  quantity  forming  part  of  a  whole  or  class. 
It  is  used  with  numerals  to  give  the  sense  of  about,  as  "  We 
four  set  upon  some  dozen"  [Shtksp.,  I.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4); 
"  He  will  lust  you  some  eight  year  or  nine  j'ear"  [Hamlet). 

VI.— The  Distributive  Pronouns  EACH,'EVEIIY, 
EITHER,    NEITHER. 

173  Each  (A.S.  celc  =  d-ge-hivylc,*  Scotch  ilha)  is  used  both 
adjectively  and  substantively. 

I73J  In  such  phrases  as,  "They  loved  each  other,"  "They  hated  one 
anotlier,"  the  words  each  and  other,  and  07ie  and  another,  have  a  re- 
ciprocal relation  to  each  other ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  them  com- 
pound pronouns  (as  though  equivalent  to  the  Greek  allcloi).  They 
are  independent  pronouns,  having  separate  and  different  construc- 
tions in  the  sentences  where  they  occur.  In  "  Tliey  loved  each 
other,"  each  is  in  the  nominative  case,  in  the  attributive  relation  to 
they,  which  it  distributes  in  sense ;  other  is  in  the  objective  case, 
governed  by  the  verb  loved.f  In  Spenser  {Faerie  Queen,  i.  5,  6)  we 
find — "With  greedy  force  each  other  doth  assail;"  that  is '' each 
doth  assail  the  other."  In  "  They  heard  each  other's  voice,"  each 
is  in  the  nominative  case,  agreeing  with  thei/  ;  other's  is  in  the  pos- 
sessive case,  attached  to  the  noun  voice.  Such  phrases  as  to  each 
other,  from  one  another,  &c.,  are  corniptions,  made  upon  a  false 
analogy,  though  they  are  now  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  language. 
In  old-fashioned  and  correct  EugUsh  we  lind  each  to  other,  one 
from  another.  It  seems  anomalous  at  first  sight,  that  a  word  like 
each,  which  is  essentially  singular,  should  be  attached  to  a  plural 
word,  but  we  have  exactly  the  same  idiom  in  Latin.  Quisque  in 
the  singular  may  be  used  to  distribute  a  plural  subject.  £ach  other 
is  now  used  when  two  are  referred  to,  one  another  when  more  than 
two  are  meant ;  but  this  distinction  is  not  a  necessary  one. 

174  Every  (old  English  evenxlc  or  everilk)  is  a  compound  of 
A.S.  aefrey  '  ever,'  and  oilc,  and  denotes  all  of  a  series  taken 

•  The  particle  ge  was  prefixed  to  the  uidelinite  pronouns  in  Anglo-Saxnn  to  give 
the  idea  of  universality,  as  ge-hwa  ;=  every  uut  ;  ge-hwulc  —  every  one;  ge-hwii-^  r 
=  both.  (Compare  the  Oeraian  Gehriider  and  O-eschwister .)  These  fni-ms  nvre 
Blren^theneiT  bjoprcfixi'ig  (!  =  ever.  Hence  came  u-j;eAu;y/c  =  ale  s.  tach;  d-ye' 
hwrf^er  =  lender  =  either.     [Knrh    i.  4^!.) 

♦  In  Anglo-oaxon  tliia  diiferuuce  is  uiaxked  by  the  ttuuiinatioua. 
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one  by  one.  Ench  and  every  bath  call  attention  to  the 
individuals  forming  a  coUuction.  Whon  each  is  used,  the 
prominent  idea  is  that  of  the  subdivision  of  the  collection 
into  its  component  parts.  Whun  every  is  used,  the  pro- 
minent idea  is  that  the  individuals  taken  together  make  up 
some  whole.  lu  Chaucer,  every  (everich)  is  used  substan- 
tively.    This  use  is  still  found  in  legal  phraseology. 

175  Either  (A.S.  ce<j^er  =  d-ye-hiuitiSer)  originally  meant  loth 
or  each  of  two;  as  "  On  either  side  one"  {John  xix.  18); 
"  On  either  side  of  the  river"  {Rev.  xxii.  2).  Neither  is  a 
compound  of  either  and  the  old  negative  ne.  Either  may 
have  a  possessive  case,  as  :  "  Where  either's  fall  determines 
both  their  fates"  {Jicnve,  Lucan  vi.  13). 

Every,  either,  and  neither  are  always  singular.* 

VII.— The  Reflective  Pronoun  SELF. 

176  Self  was  originally  an  adjective,  meaning  aame.f  It  is 
now  both  an  adjective  and  a  substantive.  Self  (plural 
selves)  is  used  with  either  the  possessive  or  the  objective 
case  of  the  personal  pronouns.  It  is  preceded  by  what 
seems  the  possessive  case  of  the  personal  pronouns  of  the 
first  and  second  persons,  and  by  the  objective  case  of  the 
pronouns  of  the  third  person,  myself,  thyself,  ourselves,  your- 
self, yourselves,  himself,  herself,  itself,  themselves. 

The  pronoun  self  may  also  be  used  substantively  with  the 
possessive  case  of  a  noun,  especially  along  with  the  adjec- 
tive own;  as,  "A  man's  own  self."  *'  Men's  own  selves." 
In  such  cases  the  pronoun  is  always  in  the  possessive  case, 
as  "  his  own  self,"  "  tlieir  own  selves." 

The  pronoun  one  is  generally  treated  as  being  on  a  par 
with  the  pronouns  of  the  thii'd  person;  so  that  we  writ© 
oneself,  not  oK  '"*  self. 

177  The  constructions  in  wLich  #«{/" appears  to  be  used  as  a  substantive 
are  piobably  corruptions.  In  Anglo-Saxon  sylf  was  always  an 
adjective,  and  being  declinable,  was  put  in  the  same  case  and 
number  as  the  personal  pronoun  to  which  it  was  attached.  But 
this  curious  anonialy  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon,  that  the  nominative 
(or  possibly  uninjitcled)  sylf  might  be  preceded  by  the  dative  cas9 
of  a  pronoun,  the  compound  being  often  attached  to  or  followed  by 
the  nominative  J    pronoun  {Ic  mesylf,  \u  \>e  sylf,  he  himsylf;  oi 

*  The  older  writers  were  not  ch-ar  iipnn  thi^  point.  Shaksppre  frequently  gives 
t  j^hiral  sense  to  n'f-y  and  neithtr.  Thus,  "  Every  one  to  rest  themselves  betake" 
{Rof'f  nf  Lurrece,  1251  ;  "  When  neither  are  alive"  [Cymb.  iv.  2,  2.)2). 

1  "In  that  selve  laoment"  (Chavcer)  =  'in  that  same  moment';  "That  Bell 
mould  "  (Sfiaksp.,  R.  II.  i.  2)  =  '  that  tame  mould.'     Compare  'stlfsame.' 

X  Modem  gramiuanans  are  homlied  at  much  expressiuujs  ab  "  It  is  mt"    "  Wh0 
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mesylf  ie,  ko ;  so  in  Wiclif  we  us  silf,  ye  you  »ilf),  Tliis  dative  wr? 
perhaps  originally  rather  tho  dativo  alisolute,  than  a  dative  iu 
apposition  to  a  nominative.  iJ/y«e(/" and /Ayie//"  were  jwrliaps  cor- 
i-uptions  of  mcsilf  and  thesilf,  the  change  buing  probably  aided  bj 
the  fact  that  self  was  beginning  to  be  treated  as  a  substantive. 
Herself  is  ambiguous.  Ourselves  and  yourselves  (which  are  com- 
paratively late  forms,  us  selve,  us  silf,  ourselvcn,  yourselven,  &c., 
having  preceded  them)  were  probably  formed  on  a  false  analogy  to 
resemble  myself  and  thyself.  The  dative  form  maintained  its 
ground  in  himself,  herself,  itself,  and  themselves,*  though  this  last 
form  is  a  puzzle,  because  if  self  be  used  adj actively,  it  has  no  busi- 
ness with  the  plural  suffix  s,  which  does  not  belong  to  adjectives  at 
any  stage  of  the  language.  The  variations  and  anomalies  in  the 
usage  of  different  periods  render  it  impossible  to  give  any  perfectly 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  use  of  this  pronoun. 

In  poetry  the  personal  pronouns  are  used  reflectively  -without 
being  strengthened  by  self,  as :  "I  do  repent  me  "  ;  ''  haste  thee  "  ; 
'•  Siguor  Antonio  commends  him  to  you." 

VIII.  —  Pronominal  Adjectives,  or  Possessive 
Pronouns. 

176  Besides  the  possessive  cases  mine  or  my,  thhie  or  thy,  his 
her,  its,  our,  your,  their,  which,  have  now  passed  into  the 
class  of  adjectives,  we  have  the  secondary  adjective  forms, 
hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  formed  from  the  preceding  by  the 
possessive  suffix  a.f  These  forms,  as  well  as  mine,  and 
thine,  are  now  used  only  when  the  noun  to  which  they 
relate  is  not  expressed.  His  is  used  in  both  ways.  Its  is 
seldom  used  without  a  noun.  Formerly,  mine  and  thina 
were  used  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  mute 

dill  that?  3/«,  Sir,"  &-n.  Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  rnnans  clear  that  t)iese  forma 
are  inconsistent  with  the  idiouis  of  our  langiia^e.  Tlicy  are  not  more  at  variance 
■with  strict  rules  than  /w  hims-lt',  she  Itc-sel/,  ic. ;  and  the  French  laiicruage  toleiates 
the  dative  forms  mm,  tui,  lui,  &;.,  in  conslructions  where giannualical  polity  would 
require  the  nominative,  as  "  c'est  moi.'' 

I'assing  by  in.'-t.irice.s  of  meie  careles=nQ-s,  examples  of  the  obiective  pronoun  in 
place  of  the  noudnativc  aie  fmuid  iu  wriieis  of  authority  fixim  early  tiiucs  onwards 
Tlius  :  "  Lord,  ywoi-shiped  be  the  "  { I'iers  I'lourman) ;  "  I  would  not  be  thee  nunch-" 
[King  Lenr  i.  4)  ;  '"  That's  me"  (Twelfth  N.  ii.  5) ;  "Scotland  and  thee  did  in  each 
other  live"  [Drj/dcu).  In  some  provincial  dialects  the  two  cases  are  used  intei- 
ehanfreably. 

•  liid  self  and  tMr  selves  are  found  in  the  early  writers.  'When  our  and  yo vr 
relate  to  a  sing-le  person,  se  f  not  selets  i:^  used,  as  "  We  wdl  nursflf  in  pei  sou  to  this 
war";  "You  must  do  it  yoursr-lf."  in  early  English  therein  a  vei-y  curious  use  of  the 
numeral  o»i€  in  the  sense  of  self,  'hiia  one,'  &c.  The  adjective  Ini.e  \  =  aliitiei  is 
similarly  u-ed  m  Sco'ch,  '  my  lane,'  '  him  lane,"  &c.  Thp  pronoun  appears  lo  vaiy 
between  the  possessive  and  the  objective,  as  it  does  ■nilh  «-//. 

+  Compare  the  double  superlatives  (  \  117;.  It  is  now  usual  to  omit  the  apos- 
trophe in  these  words,  but  many  ■writers  still  keep  it  (cur'M,  n-^nr's,  &c  )  There  is 
no  valid  reason  for  not  retiiiuing  it.  In  old  WTiieis  (as  Maundcville  and  Chaucer) 
we  find  cms,  youres,  hires,  so  that  uvs  sliouUi  become  ours,  just  a*  kiny.-.  became 
king's.  In  ^^ll•J■;u•  and  provincial  En;^lish  wo  also  find  the  double  p.)  scssivi  s.  t,uin, 
pcur^,  hi-.rn,  his'n,  thcirn,  which,  thouifh  not  recog2U.r«'i  in  poKt«  h-n^liiih,  are  juirt 
aa  ({ood  as  nurs,  yoara,  &c. 
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h,  my  and  thi/  bofore  the  othor  letters.      They  are  still 
sometimes  used  thus  in  poetry. 

lu  the  phrasoa  of  mine,  of  i/ours  (as  '  a  book  of  mino') 
some  grammarians*  consider  that  we  haA'e  a  repetition  of 
the  idea  of  possession. 


VERB. 

^- 179  A  Verbt  is  that  part  of  speech  by  means  of  which  we  are 
able  to  make  an  assertion  about  something. 
ISO  The  word  which  stands  for  what  is  spoken  about  is  called 
tlie  subject  of  the  verb  (or  of  the  sentence).  It  is  put  in  the 
nominative  case.  A  verb  expresses  with  regard  to  what  is 
spoken  about,  that  it  is  something,  that  it  does  something, 
or  that  it  is  the  object  of  some  action. 

181  ""Alien  an  adjective  is  prefixed  to  a  noun,  the  notion  of  some 
quality,  attribute,  or  fact,  is  connected  with  oar  notion  of  that 
wliich  is  spoken  about.  If  we  say  a  red  apple,  the  notion  of  red  \a 
connected  witli  that  of  apple.  The  same  end  is  attained  by  the  use 
of  a  verb,  with  this  difference,  that  when  we  prolix  an  adjective  to 
a  noun,  the  connexion  between  the  two  notions  is  spoken  of  as 
already  existing ;  tlie  use  of  a  verb  effects  the  union  of  the  two 
notions.  Wlion  we  say  a  blue  coat,  the  connexion  between  the 
object  of  thought  and  ita  attnbute  is  pre-supi30sed.  When  we  say, 
The  coat  is  hlw,  the  verb  is  effects  the  union  of  the  two  notions. 
[Tlie  different  kinds  of  sentences  that  result  from  the  use  of  verba 
are  treated  of  in  the  Syntax.] 

182  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  classes— Transitivef  and 
Intransitive  Verbs. 

A  Transitive  Verb  is  one  which  denotes  an  action  or 
ft?cling  which  is  directed  towards  some  object ;  as,  strike, 
"He  s<r*X"es  the  ball ;  "  love,  "lie  loves  his  father."  The 
word  which  stands  for  the  object  of  the  action  described  by 
the  verb  is  called  the  object  of  the  verb.  It  is  put  in  rho 
objective  case. 

An  Intransitive  Verb  is  one  which  denotes  a  state  or  con- 


•  Dr.  .Adams  takes  this  view  of  them.  The  (reneral  explanation  is  that  "abook 
of  7n««'"  means  "  a  book  o/m,'/ ioii\<!  "  {tathnm,  Eng.  Lang.,'p.  iAS).  If  this  were 
necessarily  the  case,  such  an  e.xpressirm  as  "  this  sweet  wee  wife  of  mine,"  in 
Boms's  son^,  wuld  suggest  unpleasant  itlea-s  of  bigamy.  Koch  (ii.  p.  236)  sii!?'.;esta 
the  explanation  that  n/  is  partitive,  and  luine,  &c.,  universal  in  sense,  so  that  of 
mini'  ineiins  '  of  all  that  belongs  to  ine.'  Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is  that  the 
0/  doi  s  little  more  than  mark  identity,  as  in  the  expressions, '  The  city  of  Rome,' 
•A  brute  of  a  fellow."  In  '  a  book  of  yours,'  we  have  a  triple  expression  of  the 
geuil  ive  or  poa-sessive  idea,  in  nf,  r,  and  ». 

+  La^in  ufri)um,  "word;"  the  verb  being  emphatically  the  word  of  the  sentence. 

J  Ixitin  tranHre,  "  to  go  arjuss ;"  the  action  passes  over,  as  it  were,  from  tha 
doei  uf  it  to  the  object  of  it. 
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diiion  or  an  action  or  foeling  which  is  not  directed  towards, 
or  exerted  upon  an  object ;  a^s,  to  be,  to  dwell,  to  stand,  to  bit, 
to  rejoice,  to  run.  Yerbs  of  this  kind  are  sonietimea  called 
Neuter  Verbs. 

183  Many  verbs  which  rlpnote  actions  are  usod  sometimes  as  transitive 
verbs,  sometimes  as  intransitive  verbs;  iis, "  He  ran  away;"  "  He  ran 
a  thorn  into  his  finger."  "  The  cliild  speaks  already  ",  "  He  speaks 
several  languages."  In  all  such  cases  there  is  not  only  a  diilerence 
of  use,  but  a  real  diilerence  of  moaning.  Thus,  speak,  "  to  utter  ar- 
ticulate sounds  "  ( intransitive) ;  speak,  "  to  use  (a  language)  as  tlie 
means  of  expressing  ide;xs"  (transitivei.  This  intransitive  use  of  a 
verb  must  not  be  confounded  witli  the  reflective  use  of  a  transitive 
verb,  in  cases  where  tlie  reflective  pronoun  is  understood,*  ps  "  The 
sea  breaks  (itself)  on  the  rocks"  ;  "  The  clouds  spread  (themselves) 
over  the  sky  "  ;  "  The  boats  drew  (themselves)  clear  of  one  another  "  ; 
"  The  earth  moves  (itself)"  ;  "  The  needle  turns  (itself)  towards  the 
pole."  Verbs  properly  intransitive  may  be  used  as  transitive,  as 
"  He  «M7«»i  the  Esk  river";  ^^  He  fought  his  adversaries  "  ;  "The 
student  walks  the  hospitals,"  &c.  In  old  English  intransitive  verba 
■were  often  followed  by  a  pronoun  used  reflectively,  as  "  Hie  th^e 
home  "  ;  "  Fare  thee  well "  ;  "  Sit  thee  down.'  Some  compound  verba 
are  used  curiously  in  this  way,  as  :  "  To  over-sleep  oneself"  ;  "  Ha 
over-ate  himself  "  ;  "  Vatilting  ambition  which  o'erloaps  itself." 

Transitive  verbs  are  sometimes  usetl  with  a  sort  of  passive  signi- 
fication, as:  "The  meat  cuts  tough,"  i.e.,  'is  tough  when  it  is 
cut';  "The  cakes  eat  short  and  crisp,"  tr.,'are  short  and  crisp 
when  they  are  eaten  ' ;  "  The  book  sold  well "  ;  "  The  bait  took  "  ; 
"  The  bed  feels  hard,"  i.e.,  '  is  hard  when  it  is  felt ' ;  "  The  rose 
smells  sweet"  ;  "  The  wine  tastes  sour." 

!8-4  Verbs  admit  of  the  following  modifications : — Voice, 
Mood,  Tense,  Number,  and  Person. 

Voice. 

185  Voice  18  the  form  of  a  verb  by  means  of  which  we  show 
whether  the  subject  of  the  sentence  stands  for  the  doer,  or 
for  the  ohject  of  the  action  spoken  of  by  the  verb.  There 
are  two  Voices,  the  Active  Voice  and  the  Passive  Voice. 

The  Active  Voice  is  made  up  of  those  forms  of  a  verb 
which  denote  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  stands  for  the 

*  It  is  only  when  thus  nped  that  a  verh  can  properly  be  said  to  be  ased  rpflectivrly. 
Compare  the  difference  betw<  en  laval  s'  and  lavatur  in  Latin,  and  between  ri'irrei 
^juTo*  and  Ti/TTTeTai  in  Greek.  The  following  verbs  are  some  of  tho?e  that  may 
be  used  reflectively  without  having  the  reflective  pronoun  expres-sed  -.—push,  extend, 
ilri'tch,  drag,  rest,  lean,  incline,  keep,  set,  bend,  feed,  opm,  shiU,  harden,  shorten, 
lengthen,  melt,  dissolve,  recover,  reform,  prepare,  wa.'ih,  yield,  change,  dash,  refrain, 
obtrude,  intrude,  pour,  press,  remove,  telUe,  eteal,  stretch,  &C. 

Several  intransitive  verbs  were  once  reflective,  an,  w. nd  (icent),  abscond,  venture, 
depart,  rnn.inrt,  retir-,  &C- 

The  following  are  a  few  of  those  which  are  both  transitive  and  intransitive :  — 
act,  talk,  eat,  drink,  blow,  Jiy,  grow,  abide,  ansvitr,  boil,  rain,  shake,  slip,  stay,  survive, 

feo. 
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door  of  the  action  (Inscribed  by  tlie  verb  ;  as,   "  Tlie  boy 
strikfs  the  ball."     "  The  cat  killud  t/io  inouse." 

Th«  I'assive  Voice  is  made  up  of  those  forms  of  a  verb 
■which  denote  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  stands  for  the 
object  of  the  action  described  by  the  verb;  as,  "The  ball 
«'*■  ntriick  by  the  boy."     "  The  mouse  was  killed  by  the  cat." 

i8()  We  may  speak  of  one  and  the  same  action  by  means  either 
of  a  verb  in  the  active  voice,  or  of  a  verb  in  the  passive 
voice ;  but  then  the  word  that  is  the  object  of  the  active 
verb  must  be  the  subject  of  the  passive  verb,  as  in  the  above 
examples. 
It  is  clear  that  only  transitive  verbs  can  properly  be  used 
in  the  passive  voice.  There  are,  however,  some  remarkable 
exceptions  to  this  principle  in  English.  Wiien  an  intransi- 
tive verb  is  followed  by  a  phrase  made  up  of  a  preposition 
and  noun,  the  intransitive  verb  may  often  be  used  passively 
with  the  preposition  aa  an  adverbial  adjunct.  Thus  we 
may  say,  "  I  despair  of  success,"  "  I  hope  for*  reward," 
and  also  "Success  is  despaired  of,"  "  Eeward  is  hoped 
for."*  "We  can  even  say  "  He  was  taken  care  of "  ;  "  lie 
was  lost  sight  of,"  &c.  The  indirect  object  may  also  be 
the  8U(  ject  of  a  passive  verb,  as  "  The  dead  were  refused 
Imrial  "  ;   "  He  was  promised  a  new  coat." 

187  The  Passive  Voice  of  a  verb  is  formed  by  prefixing  the 
various  parts  of  the  verb  be  to  the  perfect  participle  of  the 
verb.  The  perfect  participle  of  a  transitive  verb  is  passive 
in  meaning. 

Some  intransitive  verbs  have  their  perfect  tenses  formed 
by  means  of  the  verb  be,  followed  by  the  past  or  perfect 
participle  ;  t  aa,  "  I  am  come  ;  "  "  He  is  arrived  ;"  "  He  is 
fallen."  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  these 
with  passive  verbs.  The  sign  of  the  passive  voice  is  not 
the  verb  be,  but  the  passive  particijjle  that  follows  it. 


A 


Mood. 


18S     TSfoods  (that  is,  modes)  are  certain  variations  of  form  in 
verbs,  bv  means  of  which  we  can  show  the  mode  or  manner 


•  Respecting  the  view  held  by  some  grammariani  that  in  such  a  phrase  as,  "  I 
wonrter  at  your  folly,''  at  has  become  an  adverb,  and  wonder  at  a  compound  pre- 
ei.^ely  equivalent  to  a  ti'ansitive  veib,  and  haring  your  folly  for  its  ob.ipot,  see  the 
note  on  \  372.  Tho.se  who  maintain  this  ^iew  must  be  prepared  to  admit  tliat  "  to 
promise  a  new  coat  to,"  and  "  to  take  good  care  of,"  are  eomjjound  verbs  governing 
the  objective  case. 

+  Some  !»rammarians  are  plea.sed  to  order  us  to  alt«r  these  forms  into  "  I  have 
come,"  "  He  h:is  an-ived."  &o.  They  had  better  at  the  "anie  time  mend  the  French 
and  German  lan^'uages,  which  at  preeent  stUl  tolerate  the  forms,  Je  auis  vcnu,  Ich 
bin  gtkomnien. 
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in  •whic'h  the  attribute  or  fact  indicated  by  the  verb  is  con- 
nected in  thought  with  the  thing  that  is  spoken  of. 

In  I'^ii.irli.sh  tliere  are  four  moods: — 1.  The  Infinitive  Mood. 
2.  The  indicative  Mood.  3.  The  Imperative  Mood.  4.  The 
Subjunctive  Mood.* 

To  these  monds  many  ^anmarians  add  the  Potential  Mood,  meaning 
by  that  raoDil  certain  combinations  of  the  so-called  auxiliary  verbs  may, 
might,  can,  could,  mint,  wiih  the  infinitive  mood.  This  is  objectionable. 
J  can  It  rite,  and  /  tnuxl  go,  are  no  more  moudt  of  the  verbs  urite  and  go, 
than  po"iim  scribere  is  a  mood  i  f  icribo  in  La  in;  or,  Je  puh  ecrire,  Ich 
kaiiii  schreiieii  and  Ich  muss  gehen  moods  of  the  yev\>s,  ecrire, ichreiben, 
and  ijilii'Ti  in  Fiencb  and  German.  Moreover  this  potential  mood  would 
ni-t-d  to  be  it>elf  subdividt-d  into  Indicative  forms  and  Subjunciive  forms 
Tht-  sentences,  "  I  could  do  this  at  one  time,  but  1  cannot  now,"  and  "  I 
Could  not  do  tins,  if  I  were  to  try,"  do  not  contain  the  same  parts  of  tb^ 
veib  can.  In  the  fir-t  sentence,  could  is  in  the  indicative  mood;  in  the 
Becoud,  it  is  iu  the  sulijunctive  mood.  ..^'' 

/I.— The  Infinitive  Mood. 

189  The  Infinitive  Mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which  is  used 
wlien  the  action  or  state  that  is  denoted  by  the  verb  is  spolccn 
of  without  reference  to  person,  number,  or  time.  The  verb  is 
then  not  used  predicatively,  but  the  action  or  state  that  it 
denotes  is  treated  as  a  sejiarate  object  of  thought,  and  conse- 
quently the  infinitive  mood  has  the  force  of  a  substantive, 
and  may  be  used  either  as  the  subject  or  as  the  object  of 
another  verb,  or  after  certain  prepositions  (namely  to  anJ 
but). 

190  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  assertion  by  means  of  the 
Infinitive  Mood. 

191  The  preposition  to  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  infinitive 
rnood,  nor  an  invariable  sign  of  it.  Many  verbs  (as  may,  t 
can,  shall,  will,  must,  let,  dare,  do,  bid,  miA'e,  see.  hear,  feel, 
need)  are  followed  by  the  simple  iniinitive  without  to,  as 
"You  may  speak^';  "Bid  me  di- course";  "He  made  nie 
la  Kjh  ";  "I  felt  the  shock  vibrate  through  my  nerves"  ;  ''  1 
had  rather  not  teil  you."  (See  note  on  §  560).  In  "  I  camiot 
but  'iilinire  his  courage,"  admire  is  in  the  infinitive  mood 
after  the  preposition  but.     (See  §  505). 

•  Mood  comes  from  the  Latin  modui,  "manner";  Indicative  from  indicare,  "to 
point  Ofit''  ;  ImpemtUe  from  in  perare,  "  to  CfiTnmnml "  ;  SubJ'/ncice  from  subjuttgcrc, 
''  to joia  on  to"  ;  Injinilive  from  in  .nitus,  "  unlimited,"  i.e.,  as  regards  person,  nuin- 
ber,  (fee. 

t  The  case  is  exactly  analogous  in  German.  The  preposition  zu  precedes  tlie 
infinitive  mood  after  ail  veibs  .-xcppt  such  as  answer  to  the  English  verbs  afirr 
■w)iich  to  is  ii'iT  rejuiied.  1!  ckt-i  (in  his  German  GrHramar)  applies  theteim  svpint 
to  this  combjnatifin  of  z«  with  an  iiitinitive  mood.  There  would  be  advaiitagts  m 
the  use  of  this  name  in  Euyli-h  grammar,  a>  the  coinbiuatiou  mo>t  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  force  of  the  I.aiin  supine  in  -um,  and  the  term  ger  jnd  might  then  be 
re&Uicted  to  the  forms  in  -ing. 
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The  simple  infinitive  (without  to)  used  as  the  subjeol  of  another  verb 
is  legitimate,  tliuugh  somewhat  arcliaie,  as  "  Better  be  with  the  dead  " 
(Macbeth  iii.  '2,  S")  ;  "  Will't  please  your  highness  icalk  "  (Lear  iv.  7)  ; 
'*  iM  other,  wliat  dues  marri/ mean  ?"  (Longfellow);  "Better  daell  in  tlje 
midst  of  alarms  than  reign  in  this  horrible  place  "  (Cowper).  So  in 
Anglo-Saxon :  "  I.eofre  ys  us  beon  beswungen  for  lare  )>eenne  hit  ne 
citnutin"  {jElJ.  Coll  )  ,  ^'  To  be  flogged  for  learning  is  more  welcome  to 
us,  than  not  to  know  it," 

19-i  In  Anglo  Saxon,  the  infinitive  mood  ended  in*  -an,  and  when  used  as 
sucli,  liad  no  to  before  it.  A  verb  m  tlie  intiiiilive  might  be  tlie  subject 
or  ohject  of  another  verb,  or  even  come  after  an  ailjective  sucii  as  wmlhy, 
ready,  Sic.  The  infinitive  was  however  treated  as  a  declinable  abstract 
n<'Uii,  and  a  dative  form  (called  the  gerund),  ending  in  -anne,  or -fnne, 
and  jireceded  by  the  preposition  to,  was  used  to  denote  purpose.  Thus 
in  "  lie  that  hatli  ears  to  hear,"  to  kear  =  to  gehyranne;  in  "  The  sower 
went  forth  to  sow,"  to  sow  =  tu  sdicenne.  Tliis  gerundive  infinitive  passed 
into  modern  English  with  the  loss  of  the  dative  inflection,  as  in  "I  came 
to  Itllyou";  "  i'lie  water  is  good  to  drink,"  i.e., /or  drinking;  "  Tliis 
house  is  to  let  ";t  "  He  is  to  come  home  to-morrow."  Here  the  to  has  its 
full  and  proper  force,  and  we  have  more  than  a  mere  infinitive  mood. 
From  deuiiting  the  purpose  of  an  action,  the  to  came  tomaik  the  ground 
of  an  flciiou  more  gt^nerally,  and  so  may  indicate  the  cause  or  condition  of 
an  action,  as"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this  ;"  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  i.e.,  '  at 
teeing  yoa,' or  '  in  conscqiienoe  of  seeing  yon';  "To  hear  him  talk  (f.*., 
on  hearing  him  talk),  one  would  sujipose  he  was  master  here."  But 
somehow  or  other  this  gerund  with  to  came  to  be  used  in  place  of  the 
simple  infinitive,  as  the  suliject  or  object  of  anotlier  verb,J  and  so  we 
Buy  "  To  err  is  h\ni\a.n,  to  forgive  divine";  "1  hope  to  see  yon."  Here 
the  tn  is  utterly  witliout  n.eaniiig.  We  even  find  anotlier  preposition 
used  before  it,  as  "This  is  Elias  whicli  was /wr  to  cume" ;  §  "'ILere  is 
nothing  left  but  to  submit." 

As  this  infinitive  preceded  by /o  has  come  to  us  from  the  Anglo- Sax'-n 
gerund,  it  is  often  called  the  gerundial  ihfi,iitive,  or  tiie  gerund.  ('1  he 
latter  uame  is  iu  this  work  applied  to  a  different  form.) 

2.— The  Indicative  Mood. 

193  The  Iiiflicative  Mood  comprises  those  forms  of  a  verb  whii  h 
are  used  wheu  a  statement,  question,  or  supposition  is  maile 
respecting  some  event  or  state  of  things,  past,  present,  or 
f  utiixe,  regarded  as  actual,  and  not  as  merely  thought  of  ; 
as,  "  He  struck  the  ball;"  "WesA'//7  set  out  to-morrow"; 
"  if  he  was  guilty,  his  punishment  was  too  light." 

•  An  infinitive  suffix  -en  or  -e  Ls  still  found  in  Chaucer  and  Wiclif.  As  used  bv 
Spenser  it  is  antiquated. 

t  T!ie  active  iutmii  ive  in  these  phrases  is  the  older  and  truer  form.  Chaucer 
uses  "  It  is  to  despise  "  =  "  It  is  to  be  despised."  In  the  North  tbey  stiU  say '"  Wliuc 
is  to  do  .' "  tor  "  Wh-it  is  to  be  done  ! " 

i  Ei'en  in  Anglo-Saxon  we  find  s-uch  constructions  as  "hyt  is  alyfed  wel  to 
doune"  (it;  ia  allowed  to  do  good) ;  "  lie  ontlri'a  pyder  to  faranne"  (tic  dreaded  to 
go  thither). 

S  Tins  use  of /or  occurs  very  early.  We  still  say  "  I  was  nhout  to  obsorve."  Ir 
tlie  Northern  dialect  at  was  used  foe  (o,  as  "  I  have  noglit  ui  ij  mUi  'Juj "  (Xoot 
ii  p.  61).     2'U  (lilt)  was  aUo  u^ud. 
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3.— The  Imperative  Mood, 
194     The  Imperative  Mood  includes  those  forma  of  the  verb  by 
means  of  which  we   utter  a  command  (requests  and  exhor- 
tations are  only  weaker  kinds  of  commands);  as,  "Give 
me  that  book."     "  Oo  away." 

A  direct  command  must  of  course  be  addressed  to  the  person  who  is 
to  obey  it.  Hence  a  strictly  imperative  mood  can  only  be  used  in 
the  second  person.  When  we  express  our  will  in  connexion  wiih 
the  first  or  third  person,  we  either  employ  the  subjuneiive  mood  (as 
"  Cursed  be  he  that  first  cries  hold";  "  Go  tie  to  the  king  "),  or  make 
nse  of  the  imperative  let,  followed  by  an  infinitive  complement  (see  § 
3'Jo),  as  "Let  us  pray  "  ;  "  Let  him  be  heard."  These  are  not  iujpeia- 
tive  forms  of  pray  and  hejtr,  but  periphrastic  expressions  doing  duty  lor 
them  (see  §  20«).     ^ 

4.— The  Subjunctive  Mood. 
195/  The  Subjunctive  Mood  comprises  those  forms  of  a  verb  by 
/  means  of  which  an  event  or  state  of  things  is  spoken  of 
I  not  as  a  inatter  of  fad,  actual  or  assxnaed,  but  as  m.erely 
^thought  of. 

The  primary  distinction  between  the  Indicative  and  the  Suljunctive 
MiMid  is,  tliut  when  tlie  Indicative  is  used,  the  connexion  between  the 
sulij<"ct  and  the  predicate  is  regarded  as  answering  to  some  actual  event 
or  state  of  things,  past,  present,  or  futuie;  whereas,  when  the  Sub- 
junctive is  used,  this  connexion  is  only  made  in  thought,  without  being 
referred  to  anything  actual  outside  tbe  mind  itself.*  Hence  the  Sub- 
junctive id  employed  to  express  a  will  or  wish  (as  "Thy  kingdom 
coiuB  ")  ;  in  clauses  denoting  purpose  (as  "  See  tliatall  be  in  readiness  "  ; 
"  Govern  well  thy  appetite,  lest  sin  surprise  thee  ")  ;  in  clauses  denoting 
the  purport  of  a  wish  or  command  (as  "  The  sentence  is  that  tbe 
prisoner  be  imprisoned  for  lite');  to  express  a  supposition  or  wish 
contrary  to  the  fact,  or  not  regarded  as  brout;lit  to  the  test  of  actual 
fact  (as  "  If  he  u«re  Ijere  lie  vould  think  differently";  "Oh!  that  it 
were  possible").     (Look  carefully  at  §  4t!6.) 

A  verb  in  the  Subjunctive  Mood  is  generally  (but  not  always)  preceded 
by  one  of  the  conjunctions  if,  that,  lent,  ihuuyh,  unless,  &c. ;  but  the 
Subjunctive  Mood  is  not  always  necessary  after  these  conjunctions,  uor 
is  the  conjunction  a  part  of  the  mood  itself. 

196  In  modern  English  the  simple  present  or  past  tense  of  the  aubjnnctive 
mood  is  often  replaced  by  phrases  compounded  of  the  verbs  may,  might, 
and  should,  whieh  for  that  reason  are  called  auxiliary  or  helping  verbs. 
Thus  for  "  lest  sin  surprise  thee,"  we  now  commouly  say  "  Lest  sm 
should  surprise  thee." 

X  Participle. 

197  Participles  are  verbal  adjectives,  differing  from  ordinary 

•  In  modem  English  it  is  getting  (unfortunately)  more  and  more  common  to  use 
the  ludioaiive  Mood  in  pases  where  the  Subjunctive  would  be  more  correct,.  Thus 
fir  "  See  that  all  be  in  readiness,"  many  people  say  "  See  that  all  is  m  readiness"  ; 
f.ir  "  If  that  were  to  h.-ipif-n."  they  say,  "  If  tliat  was  to  happen."  In  Ang'lo-Saxon 
ftud  early  Eng-lish  the  Subjunctive  was  (rijihlly^  used  in  the  dppendtiil  rlause  in 
waioh  a  person's  s])eei'Ii  or  thou^rbt  was  n-polted.  Lveu  in  Siiiuey's  Arcadia  we 
&iid:  "And  I  think  tKie  she  do  dwell." 
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adjectives  in  this,  that  the  active  participle  can  take  a  sub- 
stantive after  it  as  its  object. 

There  are  two  participles  formed  by  inflection,  the  Imper- 
fect Participle  and  the  Pex-foct  Participle.  The  imperfect 
participle  always  ends  in  ing*  The  perfect  participle  in 
verbs  of  the  AVoak  Conjugation  ends  in  d  or  ed.\  The 
Imperfect  Participle  is  always  active,  the  Perfect  Participle 
is  passive,  provided  the  verb  be  a  transitive  verb;  as,  "I 
saw  a  boy  heating  a  dog."  "  Frightened  by  the  noise,  ho 
ran  away." 
108  Even  in  the  perfect  tenses,  as,  "  I /iar«  written  a  letter,"  the  origin 
of  the  construction  is,"!  have  a  letter  written,"  where  writlen  is  an 
aajective  agreeing  with  letter;  in  Latin,  Ilabeo  ephlutam  tcrititum.  In 
French  the  participle  agrees  with  the  object  in  some  coiistruct'ons;  as, 
"  Les  lettres  que  j'ai  ecrites."  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  perfejt  imrticiiile 
in  the  perfect  tenses  was  originally  iudected,  and  maJe  to  agree  with 
the  oliiect  of  the  rerh.f 

199  Besides  the  participles  formed  by  inflection,  there  are  the 
following  compound  participles:  — 

Active  Purfinct  Participle — Having  strurJc, 
Active   Perfect   Participle  of  continued   action — Having 
been  striking. 

Passive  Indefinite  Participle — Being  striirk. 
Passive  Perfect  Participle — Having  been  strucle. 

y^Qerund. 

200  Besides  ihe  participles  (which  are  adjectives),  most  verbs 
in  English  have  a  substantive  ending  in  -ing  formed  from 
them,  called  the  gerund.^    A  gerund  is  like  an  imperfect 

*  The  termination  of  this  participle  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  -ende,  wh'ch  was  snh- 
sequently  chantred  to  -inde,  and  finally  to  -(«.¥",  -yxje.,  and  -ing.  In  the  Northern 
dialect;  the  termination  was  -andA  or  -nnd,  which  loni;  maintained  its  ground  in  the 
North  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  sometimes  o  curs  in  Chaucer.  The  essential 
letters  of  the  sultLs  are  nd.  This  sulUx  is  akin  to  the  Latin  -enl  or  -nl  and  the  Greek 
'lit  or  ei-T. 

t  Th 4  letter  y,  which  is  found  as  a  prefix  in  one  or  two  old  forms  fas  .v?f/)< 
called'),  and  is  affected  by  some  wiitc-rs  in  others,  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
■-axon  prefix  ge. 

X  As  "  He  href??  man  geweorhtne"  (he  has  created  man);  "  Hig  hrefdon  henra 
iof-saug  gesungeane"  (they  had  sung  their  praise-song).  But  the  accusative 
suffix  began  to  be  dropp.'d  even  in  Anglo  Saxon  (Kock,  ii.  p.  3fi). 

§  The  true  origin  of  the  gerund  is  a  point  of  some  difficulty,  owing  to  forms 
derived  from  more  than  one  source  having  become  almost  inextricably  blended 
together.  There  are  two  classes  of  verbal  substantives  in  -ing.  Of  thc^e  one  ia 
merely  a  modification  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbal  nounfj  in  -ung,  the  eontinu'jus  use 
of  which  can  be  traced.  These  have  the  ordinary  con-truction  of  nomis,  as  "  For 
earnunge  eoan  lifes,"  ^ for  earning  o/etiruai  li/e'  {(irein,  ii  p.  28(5);  "  Thei  weren 
at  r'>bbinge,"  '  they  were  a  robbing'  [L  ■yainon)  ;  "  On  hunting  ben  they  ridden,"  '  a 
hunting  are  they  ridden';  "  I  fare  to  gon  a  begging  "  (Chaucer);  "  I  go  a  fishing  " 
(.liih.ii  xxi.  3) ;  "Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in  buOding";  "  Wliile  the 
aik  \v*s  a  preparing,"     (The  o  is  a  weakened  foim  of  on  or  in).    Such  phiases 
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participle  in  form,  but  is  totally  distinct  from  it  in  origin 
aud  construction.  As  the  verbs  have  and  he  have  geruuds, 
there  are  also  certain  compouiid  forms,  which  may  be  called 
compound  gerunds,  made  up  of  the  geruuds  of  these  verbs 
combined  with  participles;  as,  having  gone,  being  loved^ 
having  been  writing,  having  been  struck. 

zOl  Gerunds  are  followed  by  the  same  constraction  as  the  verbs  from 
wliich  they  are  derived.  They  are  used  either  as  the  subjects  or 
objects  of  verbs,  or  after  prepositions,*  as,  "  I  like  n'oditig,"  "  lie 
is  fond  of  studying  mathematics,"  "  He  is  desirous  of  being  distin- 
guished'' "After  having  been  writing  all  the  morning,  I  am  tu'ed," 
"  Through  having  lost  his  book,  he  could  not  leam  liis  lesson." 

202  Participles  (being  adjectives)  are  never  used  as  the  subjects  or 
objects  of  verbs,  or  after  prepositions.  It  must  be  observed,  too,  that 
in  all  such  compounds  as  a  hiding-place,  a  walking-stick,  &c.,  it  is 
the  gei'uud.  and  not  the  participle,  wliich  is  used.  If  the  latter  were 
the  case,  a  walking-stick  could  only  mean  a  stick  that  walks. 

Tense. 

203  Tense  (Latin  teminis, '  time ')  is  a  variation  of  form  in  verbs, 
or  a  compound  verbal  phrase,  indicating  partly  the  time  to 
which  an  action  or  event  is  referred,  and  partly  the  com- 


as "  I  am  a  doin!»  of  it,"  though  now  obsolete,  are  peifeotly  grammatical.  The 
omission  of  the  preposition  led  to  what  some  have  mistaken  for  a  pa.ssive  use  of 
the  participle  in  -inij,  as  "  the  house  is  buildiag. "  We  have  here  the  direct 
desceudants  of  the  nouns  ia  -ung.  (Comp;u'e  '■.g.  "  (je  beoS  on  hatTmge,"  'ye 
shall  be  hated.'  (Matt.  x.  22).  Some  maintain  that  there  is  no  gerund  in  -ing 
distinct  from  these  modemi-ied  nouns  in  -ung.  To  this  view  it  may  be  objected 
Ihat  the  nouns  in  -ung  fumi.sh  no  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  compound 
gerunds,  and  that  the  verbals  in  -ing  commonly  called  geiunds  have  a  power  of 
goveiTiing  ohje  ts  which  never  belonged  to  the  nouns  in  -ung.  When  we  say  "  he 
was  handed  tor  killing  a  man,"  the  objective  relation  of  vmn  to  killing  is  (now  at 
any  rate)  as  distuirtly  in  our  thoughts  as  that  of  man  to  kilU'd  when  we  say  "  he 
killed  a  man."  Couseqiieatly  even  if  it  could  be  »howu  that  the  formation  in  -ung 
was  the  pai-ent  of  all  the  noun  formations  in  -ing,  a  large  class  of  these  would  still 
be  entitled  to  a  new  cla-;sitioation  and  a  new  name,  just  as  adverbs  that  have 
acquired  the  force  of  piepositions  requhe  to  be  classed  and  named  as  such.  It  is 
better  to  allow  (with  Kocii)  that,  besides  the  descendants  of  the  nouns  in  -ung, 
there  is  a  class  of  verb:iJ  substantives  in  -ing,  descended  from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
gerund,  whii:h  Koch  traces  (ii.  §  98l  through  such  forms  as  to  bouianne,  lo  bodiende, 
tojieonde,  in  tcrnand,  to  accnsinge,  for  to  brennyng,  \c.  The  weakening  and  final 
omission  of  the  preposi  ion  would  lead  to  the  modem  fonn,  the  development  of 
which  may  h  ive  been  assisted  by  the  influence  of  the  Prench  gerund  in  -ant,  which 
in  most  French  grammars  is  confounded  with  the  present  participle.  (In 
Italian  the  tornts  are  distinct,  and  the  extensive  use  of  the  gerund  is  remarkable). 
An  injinitivf  in  -ing,  which  is  set  down  in  so'iie  grammars  as  a  modiheation  of  the 
simple  infinitive  in -()7j  or -en,  is  a  per-fectly  needless  and  unwananted  invention. 
The  descend.'ints  of  the -««,'/ nouns  are  quite  competent  CO  dischai'ge  such  special 
functions  as  are  attributed  to  it. 

•  The  grossness  of  the  mistake  which  is  made  in  confotmding  the  participle  with 
the  gerund  in  Ensrlish,  becomes  most  palpable  when  beginners,  who  have  been  led 
istray  by  their'  English  grammars,  render  such  plrrases  as  "  He  talk-*  about  Bglit- 
mg,"  by  the  Latin  "  l^oquitur  de  pugnante."  In  such  French  expre-ssions  as  ■ /» 
atl-.ndant,  the  word  in  -an'  is  a  gerund,  derived  from  a  Latin  form  in  -ando-.  The 
adjective  ia  -ant  ia  derived  from  the  pai'ticiple  in   oa»  {-aulis). — Max  MUlleT. 
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pleteness  or  incompleteness  of  the  event  at  the  time  in- 
dicated. 

204  If  inflection  alone  were  the  criterion  of  tense,  we  shoulcl  hnre  to 
limit  the  tenses  in  English  to  two,  the  present  and  the  past  incUti- 
nite;  but  the  theoretical  precision  of  the  arningement  would  not 
be  worth  the  inconvenience  that  it  would  entail. 

COJ  There  are  tkree  divisions  of  time  to  wliich  an  event  or  a 
state  may  be  referred,  —  the  Present,  the  Past,  and  tl  o 
Future.  Hence,  if  the  time  of  an  event  were  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered,  there  could  not  be  more  than  three 
tenses.  But,  besides  the  time  of  an  action,  there  are  three 
ways  in  which  an  action  or  event  may  be  viewed: — 

1.  It  may  bo  spoken  of  as  incomplete,  or  still  going  on.  A 
tense  which  indicates  this  is  called  an  imperfect  tense. 

2.  It  may  be  spoken  of  as  complete.  A  tense  which  indi- 
cates this  is  called  a  perfect  tense. 

3.  It  may  be  spoken  of  without  distinct  reference  to  other 
events,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  complete  or  incomplete. 
A  tense  in  which  an  action  is  thus  spoken  of  is  called  an 
indefiiiite  tense.  The  indefinite  tenses  are  employed  when 
an  action  or  event  is  spoken  of  as  one  whole,  without  }-cfor- 
ence  to  its  duration  ;  as,  "  He  strikes  the  ball."  "  He  fell 
to  the  ground."  "  He  will  break  his  neck." 

2(>6  An  action  may  be  viewed  in  these  three  ways  with  refer- 
ence to  past,  to  present,  or  to  futuj-e  time.  "We  thus  get 
nine  primary  tenses. 

C  1.  The  Past  Imperfect,  showing  that  at  a  certair  past 
I  time  an  action  was  going  on ;  bs,  /  teas  writing ;  I  was  being 
taught, 

2.  The  Past  Perfect,  showing  that  at  a  certain  past  time 
an  action  was  complete ;  as,  /  hud  written ;  I  had  been 
taught. 

3.  The  Past  Indefinite  (or  Preterite),  speaking  of  the 
action  as  one  whole  referred  to  past  time  ;  as,  /  wrote ;  I 
was  taught, 

1.  The  Present  Imperfect,  showing  that  an  action  is  going 
on  at  the  present  time ;  as,  /  am  writiitg  ;  I  am  being 
taught. 

2.  The  Present  Perfect,  showing  that  at  the  present  time' 
a  certain  action  ia  complete  ;  as,  /  have  written ;  I  have 
been  taught, 

3.  Thie  Present  Indefinite,  speaking  of  the  action  as  on« 
^  whole,  refoired  to  present  time  •  as,  /  write  ;  I  am  taught, 

F 
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f  1.  The  Future  Imperfect,  sliowing  ttat  at  a  certain 
,  future  time  an  action  will  be  going  on ;  as,  /  shall  be  writ- 
I  ing  ;  I  shall  he  heing  taught. 

2.  The  Future  Perfect,  showing  that  at  a  certain  future 
C.  ]  time  an  action  will  be  complete ;  as,  /  sJiall  have  written  : 

I  /  shall  have  been  taught. 

3.  The  Future  Indefimte,  speaking  of  an  action  as  one 
whole,  referred  to   future  time;  as,  I  ahull  write,-  I  shall 

[  be  taught. 

207  From  this  table  it  appears  at  once  that  perfect  and  past  are  not  the 
same.  A  tense  is  past,  present,  or  future,  according  to  the  time  with 
reference  to  which  an  action  is  spoken  of,  not  according  to  the  com- 
pleteness or  incompleteness  of  the  action  at  that  time.  When  we  say, 
'■'■  I  have  written,"  although  the  act  of  writing  took  place  in  past  time, 
yet  the  completeness  of  the  action  (which  is  what  the  tense  indicates) 
is  refen'ed  to  present  time.  Hence  the  tense  is  a  present  tense,  although 
it  speaks  of  an  action  that  is  completed.  To  justify  us  in  using  this 
tense,  it  is  necessary  that  the  state  of  things  bi'ought  about  by  the 
action  should  still  exist  at  the  present  time.  We  may  say,  "  England 
has  founded  a  mighty  empire  in  the  East."  because  the  empire  stiU 
lasts :  birt  we  cannot  say,  "  Cromwell  has  founded  a  dynasty," 
because  the  dynasty  exists  no  longer. 

208  The  indefinite  tenses  are  often  imperfect  in  sense.  Thus,  "  I  stood 
during  the  whole  of  the  perfonuance."  "  While  he /uvt/  at  homo 
he  was  happy."  The  verbs  in  such  cases  would  have  to  be  rendered 
into  the  past  imperfect  tense  in  French,  Latm,  or  Greek  (see  $  216). 

2(;9  Besides  the  primary  tenses  given  in  §  206,  we  have  the 
following : — 

The  Present    Perfect  of   continued  action  —  I  have  been 
writing. 

The  Past  Perfect  of  continued  action — I  had  been  writing. 

The  Future  Perfect  of  continued  action — I  shall  have  bten 
writing.  * 
210  The  Present  Indefinite  Tense  is  used  not  only  of  what 
takes  place  now,  but  also  of  what  frequently  or  habitually 
takes  place;  as,  "  John  often  goes  to  the  theatre."  "He 
writes  beautiful  poems."  "  It  rains  here  almost  every 
day."  It  is  also  used  of  what  is  universally  true  ;  as, 
"  Virtue  is  its  own  reward."  *'  Honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
It  is  also  used  with  reference  to  what  is  future,  t  in  cases 
in  which  in  Latin  a  future  or  future  perfect  tense  would 
be  used  ;  as,  "  When  he  comes,  I  will  speak  to  him."     "  If 

*  Some  gTP.mmars  give  comliinations  like  "  I  am  going  to  write,"  aa  tenses  {Pre- 
itnt  Intentional,  Past  Intentinniil,  &c.).  This  is  quite  unnecessary.  "I  am  going 
k)  write,"  and  "  I  am  iutending  to  write,"  are  not  ti-nses  of  the  verb  xrrite,  but  of 
flie  verbs  gn  and  intend,  followed  by  a  gerundial  intinitive,  which  constilutee  either 
an  ob.ieot  or  an  adverbial  adiunct  to  it. 

+  Oiu-  language  admits  this  idiom  the  more  readily,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  same 
(onn  served  for  both  the  present  and  the  futuie  tense. 
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ho  hits  mo,  I  will  hit  him  again."  In  lively  narrations 
aJso,  the  speaker  or  writer  often  imagines  himself  to  be 
present  at  the  events  he  is  describing,  and  so  uses  the  pre- 
sent  tense  in  speaking  oi past  events.  When  thus  used,  the 
tense  is  called  the  Historic  I'rcseiit, 
III  A  Substantive  has  no  relation  to  any  time  in  particular. 
The  Infinitive  Mood  is  virtually  a  substantive.  Hence 
the  Infinitive  Mood  does  not  indicate  time.*  It  admits 
only  of  the  distinctions  in  tense  called  Imperfect,  Perfect, 
and  Indefinite.  "  [To]  be  writing  "  is  an  Imperfect  Tense,  but 
it  may  refer  either  to  present  or  to  future  time.  In  "  I  ought 
to  be  writimj  my  letters  now,"  it  refers  to  present  time  ;  in  "  I 
shall  be  travelHuy  to-morrow,"  it  refers  to  future  time. 

212  The  tenses  of  the  Enghsh  verb  are  made  partly  by  inflec- 
tion, partly  by  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs. 

The  Present  Indefinite  and  the  Past  IndeBnite  in  the 
Active  Voice  are  the  only  two  tenses  formed  by  inflection. 

The  Imperfect  tenses  are  formed  hj  the  indefinite  tenses 
of  the  verb  be,  followed  by  the  imperfect  participle,  t 

The  Perfect  tenses  are  formed  by  means  of  the  indefinite 
tenses  of  the  verb  have,  followed  by  the  perfect  participle. 

The  Future  tenses  are  formed  by  means  of  the  auxiliary 
verbs  shall  and  will,  followed  by  the  infinitive  mood  :  shall 
being  used  for  the  first  person,  will  for  the  second  and 
thii-d  in  affirmative  principal  sentences ;  but  in  subordinate 
clauses,  after  a  relative,  or  such  words  as  if,  when,  as,  though, 
unless,  until,  &c.,  the  verb  shall  is  used  for  all  three  persons ;  I 
as,  "  If  it  shall  be  proved"  ;  "  When  they  shall  turn  unto 
the  Lord  " ;   "  When  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him." 

213  j  WTien  the  verb  tcill  is  used  iii  the  first  person  and  the  verb  shall 
fin  the  second  and  third,  it  is  implied  that  the  action  spoken  of 
\ilept  nds  upon  the  will  of  the  speaker.  Shall  (like  sollen  in  Gennan) 
jiniplies  an  obliyation  to  do  something.  Ilunce  shall  is  appro- 
Ipriately  used  in  commaTids  (as  "Thou  shalt  not  kill"),  in  pro- 
J  niises   or  threats  (as  "You  shall  have  a  holiday"),  and   in  the 

language  of  prophecy,  which  is  an  utterance  of  the  Divine 
■will  or  purpose.      Shall  is  used  in  the  first  person  as  a  simple 

'  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Paiticiples  in  English.  They  express  imperfect 
^r:J  pfrfixt :  but  w  't  p'ist  or  prrsent. 

i  It  iis  piott>-  certain  thut  the  view  adopted  by  Max  Miiller  and  others,  that  the 
compound  iinperfett  tmaes  originated  in  the  use  of  the  veihal  ntiutt  in  -ing  {I  am 
V  r  I  tiny  has-iiig  been  orig^iually  /  am  a  wriluig,  &c.  ;  see  note  on  §  '.ioO'  is  iuconect. 
The  jiaiticiple  in  -eude,  -and.  -yng,  or  -ing,  is  found  from  the  ea.liest  period 
Buwards,  ^ide  by  side  with  the  use  of  the  verbal  noun  in  -uug  or  my,  as :  "  Hig 
Wiserou  etende  and  dimoende,"  '  they  were  eating:  and  drinking '  (Malt.  xxiv.  38) ; 
"Harold  was  cnmnnJ."  [P.  Langlcfl).  The  sense  of  the  compound  imperUet 
tenses  was  however  commonly  expressed  by  means  of  the  uncompounded  indefiuiu 
Uuses.     (See  §  -21 '8.) 

t  In  early  Kugli^h  shall  is  the  usuitl  future  aasiliary. 
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auxiliary  of  a  future  tense,  on  much  the  same  principle  as  that  on 
■which  a  person  subscribes  himself  at  the  end  of  a  letter.  "  Your 
obedient  humble  sen'ant."  It  implies  a  sort  of  polite  acknow- 
ledgment of  being  bound  by  the  will  of  others,  or  at  least  by  the 
force  of  circumstances.  By  a  converse  application  of  the  same 
principle,  the  verb  icill  is  used  in  the  second  and  third  persons  to 
imply  tb;it  the  action  referred  to  depends  upon  the  volition  of  the 
person  to  or  of  whom  we  speak.  In  questions,  however,  and  in  reported 
speeches,  the  force  of  the  verb  shall  is  the  same  in  the  second  and 
tliird  persons  as  it  would  be  in  the  answer,  or  as  it  was  in  the 
direct  speech:  ^^ Shall  you  be  present ? "  ^^1  shall."  "I  shall  not 
set  out  to-morrow;"  "I  said  I  should  not  .set  out  to-morrow,"  or, 
"  John  said  that  he  should  not  set  out  to-morrow."  The  verb  to  be 
used  in  a  question  depends  upon  the  verb  expected  in  the  reply. 
We  say,  ''  Will  you  go  f  "  if  we  expect  the  answer,  "  I  will."  * 

214  All  moods  and  tenses  in  the  Passive  Voice  are  made  by 
means  of  auxiliary  verbs;  the  Passive  Voice  of  a  verb  con- 
sisting of  its  perfect  participle,  preceded  by  the  various 
moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb  he.\ 

215  The  Indefinite  Tenses  and  the  Indefinite  Participles  of  the  Passive 
Voice  are  a  little  ambiguous  in  meaning.  Thoy  may  refer  either  to 
the  action  indicated  by  the  verb,  or  to  the  results  of  the  action.  In 
the  latter  case  they  are  not  strictly  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  but 
the  participle  that  follows  the  verb  ie  is  used  as  an  adjective.  In 
"  He  was  terrified  at  the  sight,"  was  terrijied  is  a  past  indefinite 
tense  of  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb  terrify.  It  represents  an 
action  exerted  upon  a  certain  person.  In  "  He  was  terrified,  so  that 
he  could  not  speak,"  the  verb  of  the  sentence  is  was,  and  terrijied  is 
a  mere  adjective. J  In  "Every  house  is  built  by  some  man,"  is 
built  is  a  present  indefinite  tense  passive  of  the  verb  build.  In 
"  Tliis  house  ia  built  of  stone,"  is  is  the  verb,  and  built  is  used  as  an 
adjective. 

216  From  the  following  table  it  will  be  soon  that  the  English 
language  admits  of  greater  accuracy  than  any  other  in  the 
expression  of  all  the  shades  of  meaning  that  are  involved 
in  teiise.  In  other  languages  the  same  form  often  has  to 
do  double  duty. 

•  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  present  often  did  duty  for  the  future,  as :  "  Aefter  J>rim 
dagon  ic  arise,"  '  After  three  days  I  shall  rise  again'  [Matt,  xxvii.  63) ;  "  Aelc  treow 
....  byS  forcorfen,"  'Every  tre*  ....  shall  be  cut  dmim'  {Halt.  iii.  10),  but  the 
compounds  with  shall  and  will  were  also  used.  The  future  peifect  belongs  only 
to  modem  English.  The  pa-t  indefinite  often  served  for  the  modem  pa-st  indefinite, 
present  ptrfect,  and  past  perfect,  e.g.  "  mine  eagan  gesawon  t^Lne  hajle,"  'mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  '  (lAikf  ii.  .'^O). 

t  In  Anglo  Saxon  there  were  two  auxiliary  verbs  for  forming  the  passive,  heon 
and  ent'Qan,  the  latter  (like  werdi'n  in  Gennan)  being  employed  to  denote  that 
Bomething  is  the  obiect  of  a  drfinile  artion,  and  not  mi-rely  tiiat  it  is  in  the  state 
resulting  from  an  action  The  participle  being  in  the  predicative  relation  to  the 
suhject,  was  made  to  agree  with  it. 

X  This  distinction  can  be  easily  marked  in  Greek  and  in  German.  "  The  letter 
is  written"  maybe  rendered  eitjier  "  h  iwruKij  ypnipirai,"  and  "  Der  Brief  wird 
tesohrieben,"  or  "  h  i-maroKr^  feitiauixevr]  eirTi,"  and  "Der  Brief  ist  gescliriebi  n." 
In  Anglo-Saxon  the  present  and  past  perfect  passive  were  expressed  by  ueaus  <d 
the  present  and  past  indefinite  tenses. 
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N  umbor. 

'  21 7  N'umbor  is  a  modiiication  of  the  form  of  a  verb,  by  means 
of  vrhich  we  show  whether  the  verb  is  spoken  of  one  person 
or  tiling,  or  of  more  than  one.  There  are,  therefore,  two 
1) umbers  in  vei'bs,  corresponding  to  the  two  niunbers  in 
substantives. 

Person. 

21 S  Person  is  a  modiiication  of  the  form  of  verbs,  by  which  we 
indicate  whether  the  speaker  speaks  of  himself,  or  speaks 
of  the  person  or  persons  addressed,  or  speaks  of  some  other 
person  or  thing.  There  are  three  persons — the  Pirst  Per- 
son, the  Second  Person,  and  the  Third  Person.* 

The  First  Person  includes  those  forms  of  the  verb  which 
are  used  when  the  speaker  speaks  of  himself  either  singly 
or  with  others. 

The  Second  Person  includes  those  forms  of  the  verb  which 
are  used  when  the  subject  of  the  verb  stands  for  the  person 
or  persons  spoken  to. 

Ttio  Third  Person  includes  those  forms  of  the  verb  which 
are  used  when  the  subject  of  the  verb  denotes  neither  the 
speaker  nor  the  person  spoken  to. 

CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS. 

219  The  conjugation  of  a  verb  is  the  formation  of  all  the 
various  inflections  and  combinations  used  to  indicate  the 
Voices,  Moods,  Tenses,  Numbers,  and  Persoos  of  which  the 
verb  is  capable.  The  varieties  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs 
depend  upon  the  formation  of  the  Infinitive,  the  Past  In- 
dehnite  or  Preterite  Tense,  and  the  Perfect  Participle.  All 
other  parts  of  a  verb  are  formed  £i-om  these  according  to 
unvarying  rules. 

•  Observe  that  the  subject  of  the  verb  forms  no  part  of  the  p'rson  of  the  verb. 
Tlie  first  person  of  the  present  ten-^e  of  the  verb  he  is  am,  not  /  am.  It  is  usual, 
however,  to  conjugate  verbs  with  a  subject  expressed,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

'J'he  sutfixes  by  which  Person  is  marked  were  oi  iginall y  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  Personal  Pronouns.  Tliese  can  be  traced  in  various  languages,  but,  as  might 
be  expected  (see  §  27),  usually  appear  in  very  rauUlated  forms,  or  disappear  alto- 
getiier.  The  characteristic  letter  of  the  suffix  for  the  first  person  was  m  (compare 
m-ri,  me,  &c. ),  for  the  second  s  (compare  Gr«ek  av,  o-e),  for  the  thu-d  (  (the  root 
cottsonant  of  various  demonstratives,  as  to  in  Greek,  tarn,  turn,  &.c.  in  Latin,  the, 
this,  &<s.  in  Englisli).  Combined  with  a  mark  of  pluiality,  s  or  n,  these  are  found 
in  the  plural.  (Compare  -mus,  -tts,  -nt  in  Latin;  -mes  in  old  High  German).  In 
Knglish  the  sufiix  -m  still  appears  in  am  (in  A.  8.  also  in  beom)  Compare  the 
I«itin  *"im,  inqiiam,  amem,  &c.  In  -st  or  -est  the  ( is  a  phonetic  otfgrowth  of  the  a, 
which  is  the  suilix  in  Ootliic.  and  is  found  in  the  Norlhuiubrian  dialect  (compare 
ami  ist,  &c.).  In  the  thud  per-'f-n  -th  is  now  commonly  softened  to  -«.  The 
pluial  sxifHxes  had  in  Anglo-Saxou  become  the  same  for  all  thi-ee  persons  (see 
Appendix  A.). 
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Verbs  in  English  are  divided  into  two  woll-dofined  and 
widely  different  classes,  distinguiahed  by  the  lurmation  li 
the  preterite.     Those  are  r 

A.  Verbs  of  the  Strong  Conjugation, 

B.  Verbs  of  the  Weak  Conjugation. 

Verbs  of  the  Strong  Conjugation. 

220  The  Strong  Coniugiation  is  based  upon  a  mode  of  forming 
the  preterite  ■\\hich  belongs  to  various  members  of  the 
Aryan  family  of  languagos.  In  the  Strong  Conjugation 
the  Preterite  (or  Past  ludefiuite  Tense)  was  originally 
formed  by  reduplication,  i.e.  by  repeating  the  root  of  the 
verb.  Tliis  formation  was  weakened  (1)  by  omitting  the 
final  consonant  from  the  first  member  of  the  doubled  root;  * 
(2)  by  weakening  the  vowel  sound  of  the  initial  syllable  to 
one  unifoiin  letter,  and  frequently  by  weakening  or  modify- 
ing the  vowel  sound  of  the  second  root  as  well ;  t  (3)  by 
omitting  the  initial  consonant  of  the  second  member  of  the 
doubled  root,  so  that  the  vowel  of  reduplication  and  the 
vowel  of  the  root  came  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  were 
commonly  blended  into  one  if  sound.  Thus  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  in  English  (with  two  exceptions),  the  pi'eterite 
of  verbs  of  the  Strong  Conjugation  is  formed  by 
modifying  the  vowel  sound  of  the  root. 

'J.' wo  preterites  in  English  distinctly  show  reduplication, 
namely,  did  from  do,  and  hiijlit  (was  called)  from  tho  old 
verb  hdtan^  where  gh  ia  a,  variety  of  the  guttural  h  at  the 
beginning. § 

221  In  English  the  perfect  participle  of  all  verbs  of  the  strong 
conjugation  was  originally  formed  by  the  (adjective)  suffix 

•  In  Sanscrit  perfect  tenses  are  formed  thus,  just  as  in  Latin,  from  fiir!  (the  root 
of  til  lido)  we  get  tu-lud-i ;  from  muTd,  mo-mord-i ;  from  die  (the  root  of  disco) 
di-d  c-i. 

t  In  Greek  the  initial  consonant  is  repeated,bnt  with  the  vowel  sound  weakened 
to  e  (as  flfAii)Ka).  This  foi-mation  oceuis  in  several  verbs  in  Latin,  as  pe-pul-i 
(finm  pelUi);  pe-pig-i  (from  panyo)  ;  ce-cid-i  (from  c/idn).  In  Outhie  the  rtduplica- 
tion  consi>ted  of  the  initial  consonant  fcjllowed  by  ai,  as  haii.nn  (to  call),  hai-hnit. 
In  Anfjio-Saxon  the  reduplication  once  consisted  of  the  first  cou^onaut  followed  by 
to.     {Koch,  i.  p.  240). 

X  Thus  in  old  Fri-^ian  the  preterite  from  the  root  hald  passed  throug-h  the  stages 
ha-hald,  ha-h'ld,  ha-ild  to  held.  Ia  Latin  the  root  Ifij  (in  iego)  passed  throufjh  the 
siHses  le-leg-i,  le-eg-i  to  legi ;  the  root  vcn  (in  venio)  thi'ough  ve-vSn-i,  vS-cn-i  to 
vSiii ;  the  root /i7C  throug-h  /^-/ic-i,  ff-ic-i,  to  j'eci. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  chnnpes  Jesoiibed  tended  to  result  in  giving  a  fuller  and 
broader  sound  to  the  vowel  of  the  root. 

I  In  Gothic  the  preterite  Is  Aa'/iciit.  A  few  other  Anglo-Saxon  preterites  sho^w 
reduplication,  especially  when  compared  with  Gothic.  Thus  rfkdun  (to  advise;, 
pret.  reoid,  shortened  from  ren-rcr.d  (Gothic  ridan,  rniroth)  ;  Iciian  (to  let),  pret 
leori  (for  Uolt)-,  shortened  from  Unhvt  (Gotliio  lilan,  lailot)  ;  Idcnn  (to  leap),  piet. 
l  olf;  shortened  frfim  leo-ldc  (Gothic  Laikari,  lailaik);  ou-draedan  (to  dii;ad),  piet 
oti-Uieord,  bhortened  from  oii-dnto-Urcidt 
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-*n  and  the  prefixed  particle  ge.     The  sufTix  -en  has  now 
disappeared  from  many  verbs,  and  the  prefix  ge  frum  all. 

Verbs  of  the  Weak  Conjugation. 

122  The  characteristic  of  the  "Weak  Conjugation  is  that  tho 
preterite  tense  was  originally  formed  by  annexing  to  tho 
root  the  preterite  of  the  verb  do  (root  da).  This  suffix 
became  abbreviated*  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  -de  or  -te,\  and 
was  attached  to  the  root  by  a  connecting  vowel  o  or 
e  (which  disappeared  after  some  consonants).  In  modern 
English  the  suffix  de  or  te  has  become  d  or  t,  and  the  con- 
necting vowel  is  always  e.  V.'hon  a  verb  ends  in  c,  that  e 
is  omitted  before  the  connecting  vowel  of  the  suffix,  as 
love,  Ivv-ed,  The  suffix  -ed  is  pronounced  as  a  separate 
syllable  only  after  a  dental  mute,  as  in  need-ed,  pat-t-ed, 
mend-ed.  The  vowel  y  after  a  consonant  is  changed  into  i 
before  it,  as  jiity,  pitied.  After  a  shar])  guttural  or  labial 
mute  ed  has  tho  sound  of  t,  as  in  tipped,  knocked. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  origin,  as  well  as  in  moaning,  I 
loved  is  equivalent  to  I  love  did,  or  I  did  love. 

223  The  perfect  participle  in  the  weak  conjugation  was  formed 
by  the  suthx  (/  or  t,  J  joined  to  tho  root  by  o  or  e  as  a  connect- 
ing vowel,  and  had  the  particle  ge  prefixed.  The  force  of  this 
particle  was  extremely  feeble,  and  after  a  time  it  vanished 
(§  221),  so  that  now  the  perfect  participle  of  most  verbs  of 
the  weak  conjugation  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  preterite. 

224  Since  the  aiixiliary  suffix  of  the  Weak  Conjugation  is  a  redupli- 
cated or  strong  form,  it  follows  that  the  Strong  Conjugation  is  tho 
older  of  the  two.  "Whenever  fresh  verbs  are  fonned  or  introduced, 
tlioy  are  of  the  weak  conjugation. § 

225  A. — Verbs  of  the  Strong  Conjugation ||. 

1.   Verbs  in  ahich  the  preterite  is  formed  lyy  vowel-change,  and  the 
perfect  particij/le  has  the  suffix  -en  or  -n. 

*  All  suffixes  were  orisdnally  independent  words,  with  a  meaning  of  tlieir  own, 
Thtir  frequent  oceiu-reuce,  and  their  position  at  the  end  of  words,  led  to  their 
being  carelessly  pi-onounced.  Hence  they  became  abbreviated  and  coriTupted  in 
foim,  till  in  nian7  cases  their  original  meaninfr  can  only  be  g:uessed  at,  or  deduced 
from  a  comparisun  of  several  cognate  languages. 

♦  In  Ootliic  the  reduplicated  auxiliary  root  (ded)  appears  in  the  dual  and  plural 
of  the  preterite  indicative,  and  in  all  thi-ee  numbers  of  the  past  subjunctive  {Skoal, 
MuesoUolh'C  Glossary  and  Grammar,  p.  301). 

t  Trobably  an  adjective  formation,  akin  to  the  Greek  ror  and  the  Latin  tus. 
{IJorris,  p.  1G8). 

5  Siring,  strung,  Strang  is  a  solitary  exception. 

II  Koch  (followed  by  Moiris)  arranges  these  verbs  accerding  to  their  AnglO' 
Snxou  forms,  which  is  the  most  convenient  plan  when  all  tlie  successive  variations 
are  to  be  traced.  But  as  these  forms  are  not  original,  but  belong  only  to  one 
stage  in  the  process  of  change,  and  by  no  means  explain  all  those  that  follow, 
an  arrangement  ia  her«  adopted,  width  is  bhsed  upon  the  pre&eut  tujage  of  tlu 
Uui^ua^e. 
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Prei. 

rr»t. 

P.  Part, 

Pret. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

((J.)   blow 

blew 

blown 

draw 

diew 

drawn 

crow 

crew 

[crowed] 

fly 

flew 

flown 

once  crown 

lie 

lay 

lien  or 

frrow 

grew 

grown 

lain 

know 

knew 

known 

slay 

slew 

slain 

tlirow 

threw 

tluOWTl 

see 

BUW 

seen 

show 

[shew]* 
or  gliowfed 

shown 

('/.)  (.Ii'ive 

drove  or 

driven 

stride 

strode 

stridden 

drave 

strike 

Etnick 

stricken 

pive 

gnve 

given 

strive 

strove 

striven 

ri.le 

rude 

ridden 

thrive 

throve 

tliriven 

(a)  rise 

(a) rose 

(a',  risen 

write 

vrrote 

written 

Biiiite 

smote 

smitten 

(f.)  forsake       forsook       forsaken   |    take 
shake  shook  shaken 


took 


taken 


2.  In  nwst  of  the  following  verba  there  »«  a  tendency  to  assimilait 
the  vowel-iound  of  the  preterite  to  that  of  the  perfect  participle. 


Pret. 

Pret. 

P  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

bear 

bare  or 

bonie  0?- 

swear 

sware  or 

sworn 

boro 

boraf 

swore 

beat 

beat 

beaten 

tear 

tare  or 

torn 

breiik 

brake  or 

broken 

tore 

broke 

wear 

wore 

worn 

cleave* 

clave  or 

cloven 

weave 

wove 

woven 

clove 

or  cleft 

or  wove 

shear  § 

-  shore 

shorn 

choose  II 

chose 

chosen 

speak 

6i)ake  or 

spoken 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

tpoke 

tread 

trode  or 

trodden 

steal 

stole 

stolen 

trod 

or  trod 

3.  In  the  following  verbs  the  preterite  hat  a  second  form,  which  ta 
only  the  perfect  participle  transformed  into  a  preterite. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

begin 

began  or 

begun 

get 

gat  or 

gotten  or 

begun  IT 

got 

got 

bid 

bade  or 

bidden  or 

ring 

rang  or 

rung 

bid 

bid 

rang  «[ 

di-iuk 

djank  or 

drunken  ** 

sliriuk 

shrank  or 

ehninken  ** 

di-unk  ^ 

or  drunk 

sluunk^ 

or  thrunk 

•  A  provincial  form,  found  also  in  Rpensor. 

y  Born  is  now  ut-ed  oniy  with  reference  to  birlh.     Seme  means  carried, 

t  AKo  wen'.:,  clenve,  dr-ft,  chit. 

\  Also  of  the  weak  conjueatinn. 

|l   Chue  ■vata  an  old  form  of  the  present. 

^  These  foims  are  now  usually  avoided  by  the  best  writers. 

*•  These  forms  are  now  ua«d  only  as  adjectives. 
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Pret. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

BlUg 

Bangor 
Bung» 

filing 

spring 

sprang  or 
sprung* 

sprung 

eiak 

sank  or 

Bunken  f 

stink 

stank  or 

stunk 

sunk* 

or  sunk 

stunk 

spin 

span  or 

spun 

strike 

strake  or 

stricken  f 

spun 

struck 

or  struck 

spit 

epat  or 

Bpit  or 

ewim 

Bwam  or 

swum 

spit 

epat 

swum* 

4. 

In  the  following  verbs  the  preterite 

is  the  perfect  participle  X 

used 

as  a  pretei 

ite. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

bind 

bound 

bound 

shoot 

Bhot 

shotten  or 

bite 

bit 

bitten  or 

shot 

bit 

elide 

Blidlf 

sliddcn  or 

burst 

burst 

burst 

slid 

chide 

chid{ 

chidden  or 

filing 

slung 

slung 

cliid 

Blink 

slunk 

slunk 

climb  1 

clomb 

[clomben] 

slit 

slit 

slit 

cling 

clung 

clung 

stick 

Btuck 

stuck 

fis-ht 

fought 

fought 

string 

Btriiiig 

strung 

find 

found 

found 

swing 

swung 

swung 

fling 

flung 

flung 

win 

won 

won 

grind 

gi'ound 

ground 

wind 

wound 

wound 

hang 

Ining 

hung 

wring 

wrung 

wrung 

hide 

hid 

hidden  or 
hid 

6. 

In  the  following  verbs  the 

perfect  participle  has  been  borrowed 

fron 

the  preterite. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

abide 

abode 

abode 

sit 

sat 

sat 

awake  || 

awoke 

awoke 

stand 

stood 

stood 

heave  II 

hove 

[hoven] 

strike 

struck 

stricken 

hold 

held 

holden 

or  struck 

or  held 

take 

took 

taken  or 

let 

let 

let 

took** 

shine 

shone 

ehone  or 

spit 

epat  or 

spat  or 

shinod 

Bpit 

spit 

eeethe  H 

BOd 

Bodden 
or  sod 

•  Tlie.=e  forms  are  now  usually  avoided  by  the  best  writers. 

t  These  forms  are  now  used  only  as  adjectives. 

t  When  there  are  two  forms  of  the  perfect  participle,  the  short  form  is  adopted 
for  the  preterite.  Besides  those  given  the  short  forms  di-iv,  smit,  rid,  ris,  are  used 
as  preterites  by  some  of  the  old  wi-iters.  In  vxilgar  EngUsh  we  often  hear  "  I  seen 
him";  "He  done  it";  "I  give  it  him,"  &c. 

\  Chode  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxi.  36,  "  Jacob  chode  with  Laban."  The  weak  fonn 
ehidde  is  also  found. 

II  Also  of  the  weak  conjugation. 

*!l  Formerly  slode. 

*•  Took,  mi'' took,  forsook,  shook,  rode,  lirove,  iviam,  drank,  &o.,  are  used  a.s  perfect 
paitdciples  by  Shakspere. 
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Pres. 

Pret. 

F.Part 

nm 

ran 

run 

come 

came 

come 

6.   JJndansxfied forms, 
Pres.  Prei.  F.  Part. 

B'lt  ate  or  eat  eaten 

dig  duj?  dug 

[be(iueath]      quoth  * 


B.— Verb3  of  the  Weak  Conjugation. 
226  P>esides  the  large  class  of  -what  are  frequently  called 
Regular  Verbs,  because  the  preterite  and  perfect  participls 
are  unifurmly  made  by  the  simple  addition  of  -ed,  which 
includes  all  verbs  of  French  or  Latin  origin,  the  following 
Terbs  belong  to  the  Weak  Conjugation  : — 

1.    Vcrhs  in  which  the  adrJition  of  the  suffix  d  or  t  m  accotnpauicd  by 
a  ihor tuning  of  the  vowel-sound  of  the  root. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

bei-eave 

bereft  t 

bereft 

kneel 

kuelt 

kuelt 

citep 

crept  J 

crept 

leave 

left 

left 

(leal 

dealt 

dealt 

lose 

lost 

lost  II 

dieatn 

dreamt  § 

dreamt 

mean 

meant 

meant 

feel 

felt 

felt 

sleep 

sleptj 

slept 

flee 

fled 

fled 

sweep 

swept 

swept 

hear 

heard 

heard 

weep 

wept  ♦ 

wept 

keep 

kept  J 

kept 

shoe 

shod 

shod 

2. 

Verbs  in  wh 

ch  the  suffix  } 

las  been  dropped  after  the  shortening 

of  the  vowel. 

Prei. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Fret. 

F.  Part. 

l.I..c,l 

Lied 

bled 

meet 

met 

met 

bieei 

bred 

bred 

read 

read 

read 

fee.l 

fed 

fed 

speed 

sped 

sped 

lead 

led 

led 

hght 

ht 

lit 

3. 

Verbs   in  which  the  addx 

ion   of  d  or 

t   M  accompan 

ied  by  a 

change  in  the  vowel-sound  of  the 

root. 

Prrs. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pros. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

lieseech  ^ 

besought 

besought 

seek 

eouplit 

BOUgllt 

l>iiy 

bought 

bought 

teach 

tauglit 

tauglit 

Oilt.-h** 

cauglit 

cauglit 

thioktt 

thought 

thouaht 

l.i-iii-  ft 

brought 

brought 

teU 

told 

told' 

sell  -^ 

sold 

sold 

*  The  simple  queath  [rwf^an]  is  no  longer  used.  To  bequeath  is  to  allot  &  ihing 
by  sjicakin;?.     Cotiipare  the  verb  bespeak. 

t  AliO  liirenved. 

I  In  early  writers  we  find  crep  for  creple,  slef»{oT  alepte,  wep  for  taepte.  Kep  in 
a  porninon  vulg->irism  for  kept. 

8  In  Auglo-S  ■xon  (fnr)lo>en  was  softened  into  {for)lnren,  which  is  still  preserved 
In  lorn  and  /nrlorn.  In  a  sinular  way  J'rore  is  fuund  for  frozen.  "The  parching 
*ir  burns /rore "  (Par.  Lost,  ii.  595). 

^  Beseech  is  a  compound  of  seek  ;  t,  ch  and  gh  are  only  varieties  of  the  giattiiral 
joiind. 

••  The  I  IP  not  radical.   It  is  only  u-ed  to  indicate  that  ch  has  th«  sibilant  eouud. 

tt  Tiie  n  in  these  verbs  is  not rauiJtii. 
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4.   Verbs  in  which  the  suffix  te  hat  disappeared,  but  has  changed 
u  final Jlat  mute  into  a  sharp  mute. 


Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Prfs. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

bend 

bent 

bent 

buQd 

built 

built  or 

blend 

blended 

blent 

builded 

giia 

gilt  or 

gilt  or 

rend 

rent 

rent 

gilded 

gilded 

send 

sent 

sent 

gird 

girt  or 

girt  or 

spend 

spent 

spent 

girded 

girded 

wend 

went  or 

wended 

lend 

lent 

lent 

wended 

6. 

Verbs  in   w 

hick  the  stiffi. 

V   has  disappeared  without  further 

ehanffe. 

I'rcs. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pret. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

cast 

cast 

cast 

set 

S(;t 

set 

cost 

cost 

cost 

shed 

shed 

shed 

cut 

cut 

cut 

shred 

shred 

shred 

hit 

hit 

hit 

shut 

shut 

shut 

Imrt 

hurt 

hurt 

slit 

sUt 

slit 

knit 

knit 

knit 

split 

sjjlit 

split 

put 

put 

put 

spread 

spread 

spread 

rid 

rid 

rid 

thrust 

thiTist 

tliiTist 

6. 

Ycrhs  which 

have  preserv 

ed  the  fo 

•mation  of  the  strotig  conju- 

gation  in  the  per  J 

ict  participle. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

gone 

shape 

shaped 

shapen  or 

po 

[en] grave 

[eu]grftvec 

[en]  graven 

shaped 

or 

shave 

shaved 

shaven  or 

engraved 

shaved 

help 

helped 

hoi  pen  or 
helped 

shew 

shewed 

shewn  or 
shewed 

hew 

hewed 

hewn  or 
hewed 

sow 

showed 

sown  or 
sowed 

load 

loaded 

laden  or 
loaded 

strew 

strewed 

strewn, 
strown, 

melt 

melted 

molten  or 
melted 

or 
strewed 

mow 

mowed 

mo^Ti  or 
mowed 

swell 

swelled 

swollen  01 
sweUcd 

rivo 

rived 

riven  or 
rived 

wash 

washed 

washen  or 
washed 

saw 

sawed 

Ea^\^l  or 
sawed 

wax 

•waxed 

waxen  or 
waxed 

7. 

Te^'bs  not  included  in  the  ^ 

vrecedinci 

classes. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

can 

conld 

owe 

ought 

clothe 

clad 

clad 

shaU 

shoidd 

freight 

freighted 

fraught  or 

lay* 

laid 

laid 

freighted 

say* 

said 

said 

may 

might 

will 

would 

•  The  y  in  these  verba  i&  a  weakened  form  of  the  guttural  eg 


wcirk       wrought  or       wioufjht  or 

woiked  worked 

dare         durst  dared 
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Pren.  Pret.  P.  Part.        Pres.  Fret.  P.  Part. 

have        had  (i.«.  had 

haved) 

make       made  (i.e.         made 
maked) 

8.  Tipkt  is  a  participle  of  tie  (A.S.  tigan).  Distraught  is  an  excep- 
tional fonn  from  the  verb  distract.  Straijht  is  for  stretched.  Bight 
is  from  deck  (=  bedecked).  Yclept  is  from  the  old  verb  clupian  =  to 
call.  In  clad  the  a  is  the  original  vowel  (A.S.  cla^.  The  th  has 
disappeared  before  the  d.  Go  borrows  a  preterite  from  the  verb 
wctid  (properly  to  tvend  (or  turn)  one's  wag).  Be  has  a  participle  of 
the  strong  foam.     Am,  teas,  and  been  come  from  three  diilerent  roots. 

In  Appendix  A  wiU  be  found  a  list  of  strong  verbs  that  have 
become  weak.  -^^ 

DEFECTIVE    VERBS. 

227  Several  verbs  in  English  are  defective ;  that  is,  have  not  the 
full  complement  of  moods  and  tenses.  Those  which  are 
still  in  common  use  are  aliall,  will,  /nay,  must,  can,  oug/it, 
dare,  wit. 

A  peculiarity  which  all  these  verbs  (except  wilF)  have  in  common, 
is,  that  the  present  tense  is  in  reality  a  preterite  of  the  strong  con- 
jugation,* which  has  replaced  an  older  present,  and  has  had  its  own 
place  supplied  by  a  secondary  preterite  of  the  weak  conjugation. 
One  consequence  of  this  fact  is,  that  they  none  of  them  take  s  as  a 
suffix  in  the  thu'd  person  singular,  aa  that  suffix  does  not  belong  to 
the  preterite  tense. 

228  SHALL. 

No  Infinitive  Mood.f        No  Participles. 
Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Indejinite  Tense. 
Singrdar.  Plural. 

1.  ri]  shall  1.  [We]  shall 

2.  [Thou]  Shalt  J    2.  [You]  shall 

3    [He]  shaU  3.  [They]  shaD 


Past  Indejimte  Tense. 
Singrular.  riural. 

1.  [I]  should        1.  [We]  shonhl 

2.  [Thou]  2.  [You]  should 

shouldst 

3.  [He]  should    3.  [They]  should 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

Past    Indefinite    Tense. 
Sin^ar.  Plural. 

1.  ri]  should  1.  nVe]  should 

2.  [Thou]  shouldest  or  shouldst  ||      2.  [You]  should 

3.  [He]  should  3.  [They]  should 

•  This  is  evident  from  the  tense  suffixes  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which  are  those  of  tha 
pr!'teiite,  not  those  of  the  present  tense.  These  preterite  presents  may  be  com- 
pared with  olfia,  novi,  &c,  in  Greek  and  J^atia. 

t  In  Anp-lo-Saxon  sculan  =  to  owe. 

X  The  suffix  t  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  past  indefinite  in  the  stronj; 
conjug'atiou  is  older  than  -.■it.    It  is  found  in  Gothic. 

II  Tlie  termination  -st  in  the  second  person  singular  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  i« 
a  deviation  from  the  ancient  principle  of  formation.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  the  tluue 
persons  were  alike  in  the  subjimctive  moud  in  both  tenses. 
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H29  Shall  (A.S.  sceal)  ia  (in  form)  a  preterite.*  When  it  came  to  bo 
used  as  a  pieaeiit  tense,  another  preterite  (^should)  of  the  weak  con- 
jugatioa  was  formed  to  supply  its  place.  The  ou  of  should  comes 
from  the  u  of  sculan.     In  Auglo-Saxon, '  I  shall '  means  '  I  owe.'  f 

It  then  came  to  indicate  some  compulsion  or  obligation  arising 
either  from  the  will  of  some  superior  authority,  or  from  some  ex- 
ternal source.  Hence  it  is  used  in  direct  or  reported  commands, 
as  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal  " ;  "  The  general  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  shot"  ;  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die,"  i.e.,  '  There  is  surely 
no  edict  that  ye  shall  die';  "The  tyrant  shall  peiish,"  i.e., 
'  Circumstances,  or  the  will  of  others  demands  that  the  tyrant 
shall  perish  ' ;  "  He  demanded  where  Christ  should  be  bom,"  i.e.. 
'  where  it  was  fated  or  prophesied  that  he  was  to  be  bom  '  ;  "  You 
should  always  obey  your  parents,"  i.e.,  '  It  is  your  duty  to  obey 
your  parents.'  It  often  conveys  this  sense  in  the  first  person,  as 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  i.e.,  "  What  ought  I  {or  am  I)  to  do  ?  "  and  even 
when  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  denoting  simple  futurity  in  the 
first  person,  the  verb  docs  not  really  lose  this  force  (see  §  2111). 
It  is  tow  only  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication,  and  is  followed 
by  the  infinitive  without  to. 

In  exclamations  it  is  often  omitted,  as  "  What,  I  love !  I  sue  I 
I  seek  a  wife !  "     "  Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  "  {Slmlapere). 

In  Scotch  and  in  the  Northern  dialects  /  sliall  is  often  ab'dieviated 
to  Fse  or  Ish. 

230  WILL. 

Infnitive  Mood,  [To]  wUl. 

Imperfect  Participle,  Willing. 

Perfect  Participle,  Willed. 

Compound  Perfect  Participle  (active).  Having  willed. 

The  infinitive  mood  and  the  participles  of  this  verb  aif  only  used 
when  it  has  the  stronger  of  its  two  senses. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Indefinite  Tense.  Past  Indefinite  Tense. 


1. 

2. 

Singular. 

;i]  wiu 

Thou]  wilt 

1. 
2. 

Plural. 
[We]  wiU 
:YouJ  will 

1. 

2. 

8ingTilar. 
Tj  would 
;Thou] 

wouldest  or 

wouldst 

1. 
2. 

Plural. 

[We]  w..uM 
[You]  would 

3. 

[He]  will  or 
willsj 

a. 

[They]  will 

3. 

[He]  would 

3. 

[They]  would 

*  Aoonrding'to  Grimm  ahnV  or  ^Tcnl  is  f hp  preterite  nr  perfect  of  a  xprh  menran?  in 
\ll.  As  ki'l'ii?  involved  the  pLi\-ment  cf  the  penalty  or  tii^ry?-.'!/,  ' I  Lave  kiiieU  ' 
sin^e  to  mf'nn  '  I  owe  the  tine,'  and  thence  '  I  owe'  simply. 

+  "Hu  niioel  scealt  J)U  ?  "  =  "How  much  shalt  thou?"  =  "How  much  owe.st 
Jhou"  .'  [Luke  xvi.  5).  But  the  verb  is  also  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  auxiU;iiy 
of  the  future  tense. 

t  This  form  ia  used  only  when  the  verb  ia  employed  in  its  stron?  scn-sa. 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 
Tast  Indejiriite  I'enne. 


Singular. 

rinraL 

1. 

I]  would 

1. 

""We]  would 

2. 

Thou]  wouldcst  or  wouldst 

2. 

You]  would 

3. 

'He]  would 

3. 

They]  would 

The  verb  will  is  followed  by  the  infinitive,  without  the  preposition 
to  ;  as,  "  I  will  strive  "  ;  "  He  will  not  obey." 
2?i  'I'his  verb,  besides  being  used  as  a  mere  auxiliary  for  forming 
future  tenses*  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  is  used  to  express 
determination  or  intention.  It  has  this  force  in  aU  its  persons,  as — 
"  Not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt  "  ;  "  In  spite  of  warning,  he  will 
continue  his  evil  practices."  When  iised  in  the  strong  sense  of 
"  having  a  determination"  to  do  something,  the  verb  ivill  may  be 
conjugated  like  an  ordinary  regular  verb;  but  in  this  case  the 
preposition  to  must  be  used  with  the  infinitive  tliat  follows  it. 

232  This  verb  is  also  used  to  express  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action  ; 
as,  ""When  he  was  irritated,  he  would  rave  like  a  madman," 
"  Sometimes  a  thoufand  twanging  instruments  will  hum  about  my 
ears  "  {Shaksp.,  Tempest). 

233  JFilt  has  been  fomied  after  the  analogj'  of  shall,  although  it  is 
strictly  a  present  tense  (see  note  on  §  228).  In  old  English  shal  and 
wil  are  found  for  s/ialt  and  tcilt. 

234  An  old  form  of  tlie  present  was  I  wol  or  I  wole,  whence  the  nega- 
tive /  won't.  In  colloquial  English  tho  verb  i>>  often  shortened  by 
the  omission  of  wi  or  wonl,  as  I  ll=I  will,  I'd^I  ivould.  In  old 
English  it  was  combined  with  the  negative  ne,  ic  nille=I  will  twt, 
ic  }iolde^=I  would  not.  We  stiU  have  the  phrase  willy  nilly=-'wxll 
he  nill  he,  or  will  ye  nill  ye. 

235  MAY. 

No  Infinitive  Mood-     No  Participles.f 
Indicative  Moo^ 
Present  Indejinite  Tense.  Fast  Indefinite  Tense. 

SingTilax.  Plural.  Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  may  1.   FWe]  may       I   1.  [I]  n.ight  1.   [We]  might 

2.  [Thou]  mayest   2.  [You]  may         2.  [Thou]  might-  2.  [You]  might 

or  mayst  est 

3.  [Ue]  may  3.  [They]  may    1  3.  [He]  might      3.  [They]  might 

Subjunctive   Mood. 

The  Present  and  Past  Indefinite  tenses  of  the  Pu>'|iiTicfive  in 
this  verb  are  the  same  in  form  as  the  corresponding  tenses  in  the 
Indicative  Mood. 


•  Sep  however  $  213. 

1-  That  is,  not  now.    In  Chaucer  we  find  "  If  g-oodly  had  he  might"  ^Koc\  i 
D.  355) 
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2S6  The  g  in  way  is  a  softening  of  the  y  in  the  root  mag  (A.S.  Inf. 
mngan).  The  modern  present,  I  may,  Sec,  is  in  reality  p.  preterite 
tense  of  an  ohlerverb,*  and  (.like  meinini,  novi,  &c.)  had  originally 
a  perfect  meaning  of  its  own,  wliicli  passed  into  a  secoiuhir}'  present 
sense,  denoting  the  abiding  resnlt  of  some  action.  Instead  of  thou 
mayetit  we  find  in  old  Juiglish  thou  niiht  f  or  myyht  (compare  shalt), 
afleiTvards  thou  may  (comjiare  thou  nhal,  ^  23ii). 

237  A  collateral  variety  of  iiiay  was  mow  or  motve,  of  which  the  past 
tense  moiiyht  ia  used  by  Spenser  {F.  Q.  L  1,  42),  and  is  a  common 
provinciidisra. 

238  Tlie  verb  nmy  formerly  denoted  the  possession  of  strength  or  power 
to  do  anything,  j  It  now  indicates  the  absence  of  any  physical  or 
moral  obstacle  to  an  action,  as  "  It  may  be  so,  thongh  1  scarcely 
believe  it  "  ;  "A  man  njiiy  be  rich  and  yet  not  happy  "  ;  "  He  might 
be  seen  any  day  walking  on  the  pier,"  i.e.,  'there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  his  being  seen.'  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  as  an  optative. 
"May  yon  be  happy,''  is  as  nmch  as  to  say  "I  desire  that  you  be 
free  from  hindrance  to  your  happiness."  The  notion  of  penuis.s'wn 
also  sjirings  from  this  meaning,  the  hindrance  which  is  absent  being 
the  prohibition  of  some  authority. 

The  verb  may  is  now  often  employed  as  a  mere  nnxiliary  (followed 
by  an  infinitive  mood)  to  replace  the  simple  subjunctive  aft-er  Ihut 
and  lest.  Instead  of  '•  Give  mo  this  water  that  1  tliixst  not,"  we  now 
say  "  that  I  may  not  thirst." 

MUST. 

239  Must  (A.S.  moste)  is  the  preterite  J  of  the  verb  m(')tan=#o  he 
allowed,  or  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  so)nethinij.\\  It  still  has  this  sense 
in  such  phrases  as  "  You  must  not  come  in, '  i.e., '  You  are  not  per- 
mitted to  come  in.'     The  eld  present  mote  is  still  useil  by  Spenser.  1! 

210  When  the  preterite  must  came  to  be  used  as  a  isresent.  it  ac(piir(!il 
astronger  sense,  and  was  used  to  express  (1)  beiny  bomnior  coin/uILd 
to  do  soiuetliing,  as  '*  He  must  do  as  he  is  bid  "  :  (2)  being  unable  to 
control  the  desire  or  will,  \n'r\ce  a,  Jixed  dcterminntio/i  to  do  some- 
thing; as  "I  must  and  will  liave  my  own  way";  "So  you  mu.^t 
always  be  meddling  »»««<  you  .^  "  :  (3)  Certainty,  or  the  id^•a  that  a 
thing  cannot  but  be  as  is  stated ;  as  "'  He  surely  must  have  arrived 
by  this  time  ";  "  It  must  be  so;  Plato  thou  reasonest  well." 

241  The  verb  must  is  now  used  only  in  the  indicative  mood,  sometimes 
as  a  present,  sometimes  as  a  past  tense,**  but  there  is  no  difterence 

•  Compare  note  on  §  227. 

t  Thus  "  Amende  thee  while  thou  mypht."' 

}  ThM8"Uif  pu  wilt  J)u  miht  me  gecltensian," 'If  thou  wilt  thou  canst  maVe 
nie  cleiin '  (JJall.  viiL  2)  ;  "  Biitan  nettuiu  huutian  ic  niseg,"  '  1  can  hunt  without 
nets.' 

■     I  The  s  of  must  is  a  softened  foiTQ  of    he  t  of  the  ro'it  mot  before  the  (  of  the 
guflix.     Compare  the  form  wist  (i  '24.'i).     Pee  Koch.  i.  p   :-3>. 

II  E.(/.  "JoBep  Vised  Pilatus  p!*'t  he  moste  nnaan  p.'es  Hfelendes  lichaman," 
'  Joseph  begged  Pilate  that  he  might  be  >il)oWtd  to  [rnvti)  take  the  Saviour's  body.' 
(Jofin  xix.  38). 

11  "  Fneliasa  "^as  as  faire  .i  i'nire  mote  boo '"  {F.  Q.,  i.  2,  37).  Bjron,  who  some- 
times alfect.^  1  uaiKms  W!t  .uut  uniicrstaudiag  them,  uses  jno(e  as  a  past  tense, 
"  Whntt-'er  ihi-  ..-liel  mote  !■•.-,  whicN  lie  could  r'.nt  eoirti-ol." 

•*  In  "  He  j".i.;*t  I'.eds  pr.-s  throug-h  bnuiaiM."  [Jiilm,  iv.  4)  mvsl  is  in  the  pn^it 
tense.  Wlii-n  >;.Ij''  tune  is  rtfened  to,  hoWL'\e:',  must  is  usuaUy  t'uUoweil,  by  i'iS 
perfect  inluuUve,  as  "  It  must  have  been  a  sad  Juy,  when  the  old  man  died." 

a 
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cf  form  to  mark  tense,  nmnber,  or  person.     It  is  a  verb  of  iiicoin. 
plete  predication  followed  by  the  infiautivo  witliout  to. 

2-12  CAN. 

No  Infinitive  Mood.    No  Participles. 
Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Ind-ejinite  Tense. 
Singular.  PluraL 


1.   [l]  can 

6.  [Thou]  canst 


3.  [HeJ  can 


1.  [We]  can 

2.  [You]  can 


3.  [They]  can 


Fast  Indejinite  Tense. 
Singular.  PluraJ. 

1.  [We]  could 

2.  [You]  could 


[t: 


could* 
Thou] 
couldeat  or 
coiddst 
[He]  could 


3.  [They]  could 


Singular. 
[11  could 


Bubjunctive  Mood. 
Patt  Indejinitt^  Tense. 


[Thou]  couldest  or  cotiditt 


le]  could 


Plural. 
AVe]  could 
You]  could 
^They]  could 


243 


The  present  can  is  in  reality  the  preterite  tense  of  the  verb  cunnan 
=  to  know.-f  The  infinitive  conne  is  found  in  Chaucer  (as  ''I  shnl 
not  conne  answer"  =  'I  shall  not  be  able  to  answer'),  and  still 
subsists  in  the  verb  to  con  (as,  "He  was  conning  his  lesson"). 
Cttnning  (now  used  as  an  adjective)  is  in  reality  the  present  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb.  "  He  is  a  cimninii  feUow  "  means  '  He  is  a  know- 
ing fellow.'  The  old  perfect  participle  culS  {knoivn),  still  survives  in 
uncouth.X  *Thou  can'  for  'Thou  canst'  is  found  in  old  writers'} 
(see  }  233).  Can  is  now  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication,  and  '\b 
followed  by  the  infinitive  without  to, 

2H  OUGHT. 

BingTiIar.  Plural. 

1.  ri]  ought  1.     [We]  ought 

2.  [Thou]  oughtest  2.     "You]  ought 

3.  [He]  ought  3.     [They]  ought 

Ought  exhibits  very  clearly  the  substitution  of  a  preterite  loi  a 
piosent.  It  is  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  owe,  and  is  used  in  its  old 
senseby  Shakspere(/.  King  M.  IV.,  iii.  3.),  "He  said  you  ought  hiin 
a  thousand  pounds."  It  is  now  used  as  a  past  only  in  the  reported 
form,  as  '  He  said  I  ought  to  be  satisfied.'  In  direct  sentences  tho 
reference  to  past  time  is  indicated  by  using  a  perfect  infinitive 
after  it,  as  "  He  ought  to  have  said  so,"  i.e., '  It  was  his  duty  to  say 

*  The  I  in  could  had  no  business  to  intrude  itself.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  verb.  It  was  probably  inserted  tu  make  could  resemble  would  and  should, 
where  the  I  is  radical.    The  Anglo-Saxon  form  is  "  Ic  cuthe.' 

+  "  Ne  cann  ic  eow  "  =  '  I  know  you  not '  (J/aM.  xxv.  12) ;  "  They  conne  latyn 
outlityUe"  [Maundeville). 

}  In  Milton  {Lycidas,  1£6)  the  "  uncouth  swain"  means  the  '  poet  as  yet  \Mknovh 
ti  fame.'    8o  ''  his  uncouth  way  "  {P.  L.)  means  '  his  unknown  way.' 

(  A.3  in  Skeltou. 
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so.'  "lie  ought  {pres.)  to  do  it"  means  'he  owes  the  doing 
of  it.'  • 

The  original  meaning  of  '  to  owe '  was  '  to  possess,'  f  oipe  and  otrn 
being  collat«ral  forma. J  "  You  owe  me  a  thousand  pounds  "  menna 
"You  possess  (or  have)  for  me  a  thousand  pounds.  '  Though  tlio 
dative  is  really  essential  to  the  meaning,  the  verb  came  to  have  its 
modem  sense  independently  of  the  dative.  The  adjective  own  is 
really  a  participle  of  otve. 

There  used  to  be  a  perfect  participle  ought.^  The  verb  to  owe,  m 
its  modem  sense,  is  conjugated  regularly  as  a  verb  of  the  weak 
conjugation.  In  early  waiters  there  is  a  curious  impersonal  use  of 
this  verb,  as  "  Wei  omht  us  werche"  {^Chaucer,  C.  T.  loi82),  "  Ui 
oughte  have  pacience'   (CA.  Mel.). 

245  -WIT. 

To  wit  (A.S.  witan)  means  '  to  know.'  "  I  do  you  to  wit,"  means 
'  1  make  you  to  know.'  The  adverbial  (genindial)  infinitive  to  wit 
is  still  common.  The  forms  I  wot,  God  wot,  you  wot,  they  wot,  are 
foimd  in  old  writers.  Wot  is  a  preterite  of  the  strong  form,  which 
has  supplanted  the  old  present, ||  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  i^re- 
terite  wist  of  the  weak  conjugation. II 

Wots  and  wotteth  {Gen.  xxsix.  8)  are  false  forms  (see  $  227),  as  is 
the  participle  wotting  {Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2).  The  old  form  was 
witende.     The  correct  form  is  retained  in  unwittingly. 

Combination  with  the  negative  ne  gave  the  old  English  forma 
nat  =.  know  not,  niste  =  knew  not,  &c. 

246  DARE. 
Infinitive  Mood  [To]  dare. 

Participles,  daring,  dared,  having  dared. 
Indicative  Mood. 


Py-esent  Indefinite  Tense. 

Binfrular.  Flural. 

1.  [I]  dare  1.  [We]  dare 

Thou]  dareet      2.  [You]  dare 


2. 


3.   [lie]  dare  3.  [They]  dare 


Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [T]  durst  1.  [We]  durst 

2.  ■Tliou]durste8t(P)  2.  [You]  durst 

3.  [He]  durst  3.  [They]  durst 


•  Compare  the  Latin  '  Hoc  facere  debet.'  Debeo  is  a  compound  of  de  and  habeo  : 
'  I  have  from '  =  '  I  owe  to.' 

+  So  iu  Shakspere  [AlVs  Well,  ii.  5),  "I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe." 
Acoording:  to  Grimm  7  owe  [ic  dh)  is  itself  the  peifect  of  a  verb  eigan  =  to  labour, 
and  means '  I  have  earned.'  Unght  is  therefore  a  preterite  or  perfect  of  the  second 
degree,  being  a  preterite  of  a  preterite. 

X  Thus  in  Chaucer  [Mel.)  we  find  "I  own  not  to  be  conseiled  by  thee." 

§  Phrases  like  "He  tiadnU  ought  to  do  it"  are  perfectly  grammatical,  though 
tliey  are  now  vulgar. 

II  The  root  wit  is  the  same  as  fi3  in  the  Greek  fiieiv,  and  vid  in  the  Latin  vid-eo, 
and  originally  meant  see.  The  preterite  present  wet  may  be  compared  with  the 
Greek  olia.    '  I  have  seen '  =  '  I  know.' 

K  The  <  of  wi3t  is  a  softened  form  of  the  t  of  tvit  before  the  t  of  the  suffix.  This 
change  occurs  in  various  Teutonic  languages.  Compare  must  ((239,  note),  "I 
wist  not  that  he  was  the  high  priest"  =  '  I  kne^v  not,'  &c.  (Ails  xxiii.  5).  Wist  has 
ni>thing  to  do  with  an  imaginary  present  I  wis,  which  (when  not  a  mere  affectation) 
is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  word  ytcis  =  certain  (A.S.  gettris).  The  verb  to  wiss  = 
(')  show  or  leach  (A.S.  wiaian  or  wisaian)  is  a  different  verb,  though  derived  from  the 
same  root. 
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Subjunctive. 
Past  Indefinite  [I]  durst,  &o. 

I  dare  is  a  preterite  (of  the  strong  form)  of  the  old  verb  durmn, 
whicli  has  ousted  the  old  present,  and  has  itself  been  replaced  by 
a  preterite  {durst)  of  the  weak  formation.*  The  use  of  dumt  as  a 
present  is  quite  incorrect. 

As  in  the  other  vei-bs  of  this  class  (see  $  227)  the  third  person 
singular  should  be  without  the  suffix  s  ;  he  dare,  not  he  dares.  Dare 
(especially  in  the  sense  of  challenge)  is  also  conjugated  Uke  an  ordi- 
nary verb  of  the  weak  conjugation,  and  some  of  these  tonus  are  occa- 
sioually  borrowed  for  the  defective  verb  ;  and  so  we  find  he  dares  and 
he  dared,  &c.  The  following  infinitive  must  then  have  to  before  it, 
as  '"He  dared  to  refuse."  The  defective  verb  is  followed  by  the 
infinitive  without  to,  as  "  He  durst  not  refuse." 
2-17  The  following  defective  verbs  are  now  obsolete,  or  nearly  so. 
Quoth  I  or  he  {i.e.,  said  I  or  he  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  cicethan,  "  io  nav"). 
The  impersonal  thinks  {^=  seems,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  thmcan.  "  to 
appear,"  a  diilerent  verb  from  thcncan,  '•  to  think"),  in  m-ethmks  fit 
seems  to  me\,  tnethouyht  {it  seemed  to  me.  Comp.  the  Gennan  verb 
diinken,  '^  to  seem").  Mc-lists=lt  ]}leases  me  ;  him  listed=it  pteaaed 
him.  Shakspere  uses  list  as  a  personal  verb.+  Worth  {is  or 
he),  as  in  the  phrase  "woe  worth  the  day,"  that  is,  "woe  he  to  tlie 
day"),  a  relic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  iceorthan,  "  to  become"  (German, 
uerden),  which  was  one  of  the  auxiliaries  by  means  of  which  the 
passive  voice  was  formed.  Wont  is  now  used  only  as  a  participle. 
Fonnerly,  I  wont,  he  u-ont,  &c.,  were  used  in  the  indicative  mood. 
Eight  \=  was  called  <.\tlQ). 

From  its  resemblance  in  construction  to  the  other  verbs  of  incom- 
plete predication,  the  verb  need  has  the  third  person  he  need  instnud 
of  he  needs.  When  the  inflected  form  is  used,  the  following  iuliui- 
tive  shoiild  have  to  before  it. 


248  The  r7ctional  and  Auxiliary  Verb 

HAVE. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Indejinite  Tense,  [To]  have.     Imperfect  Tense,  [To]  bo  having. 

Ferfect  Tense,  [To]  have  had. 

Participles. 

Imperfect  Participle,  Having.      Perfect  Participle  (passive),  Had. 

Compound  Perfect  Participle  (active),  Having  had. 

•  The  «  of  durst  oomes  from  the  fuller  form  of  the  root  dnrs  or  daurs,  which 
appears  in  limliic  {Koch,  i.  p.  ;-5l).     Compare  the  Gret-k  H^ipir-n*  [Morris,  p.  181). 

t  The  in'r:i'  sitive  verb  pincnn  'to  ajipear'  is  relattd  to  the  causKtive  verb 
pencan  '  to  Ihiiik,'  ju.~t  as  drincan  '  to  drink  '  is  related  to  driti'tan  '  to  drench,'  i.e. 
'  to  irake  to  drink  or  absorb.'     To  think  is  to  make  a  thiufr  opprar  to  the  tnind. 

X  So  the  old  impersonals  him  hungrede,  &c.,  became  he  hunyered,  to!.  (Compar* 
\\  514,  516,  523.) 

§  As :  "  This  grisly  beast,  which  by  name  Lion  hi^ht,  the  trusty  Thisbe  .  .  .  did 
scare  away"  {ilids.  N.  D.,  v.  1).  There  \&  no  participle  hi^hi,  though  Eyron  in* 
vents  one.     (Compare  note  on  }  239.) 


ETYMOLOGY — VERn.  85 

Indicative  Mood. 
Fresent  Indefinite  Tense. 
Singrular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  liavo  1.  rVVe]  have 

2.  [Thou]  hast*  2.  [You]  liave 

3.  [He]  hath  or  has  3.  [They]  have 

Present  Fcrfect  Tense.f 
Siroular.  Phinl. 

1.  [I]  have  had,  &c.  1.  [We]  liave  had,  Szo. 

Fast  Indejinite  Tense. 
Sin^ilar.  Plural. 

1 .  [I]  had  1.  nVe]  liad 

2.  [Thou]  liadst  2.    'You]  had 

3.  [He]  had  3.  [They]  had 

Past  Perfect  Tense.f 
BingTilar.  Pliu-al. 

1.  [I]  had  had,  &c.  1.  [We]  had  had,  &o. 

Future  Indejinite  Tense. 
Singiilir.  Plural. 

1.  ri]  shaU  have  1.   [We]  shall  have 

2.  [Thou]  wilt  have  2.  [You]  will  liave 

3.  [He]  wiU  have  3.  [They]  wiU  have 

future  Perfect  Tense. 
Sinf»ular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  shall  have  had,  &c.  1.  [Wej  shall  have  had,  &c 

Imperative  Mood. 

SingTilar.  Plural. 

Have  [thou]  Have  [you  er  jre] 

Subjunc'ive  Mood. 
Present  Indefinite  Tense. 
(Used  after  if,  that,  lest,  unless,  &c.) 
Singular.  Plural. 

1    [I]  have  1.  [Wej  have 

2.  Thou]  have  2.  [You]  have 

3.  [He]  have  3.  [They]  have 

Present  Ftrfect  Tense. 
(Used  after  if,  that,  unless,  &c.) 

SinsTilar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  have  had  ].   [Wej  have  had 

2.  [Thou]  have  had  2    [You]  have  had 

3.  [He]  have  had  3.  [They]  have  had 

•  rinsl  18  a  contraction  of  hnvfst,  hnd  of  h'JVfd,  hns  of  hnvfs. 
t  For  the  complete  forma  of  these  compound  tenses,  see  the  corresponding  tenses 
ai  the  verb  smite. 


86 


ETY  ilOLUOy  —  VEKB. 


a.  Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
Uaed  mostly  after  if,  that,  unless,  Sza. 


Singrular. 
i.  IT]  had 
2.    |Thou]  hadst 


He]  had 


Plural 

bad 
ou]  hi»d 
[They]  htul 


1.  n\ 

2.  [Yo 


b.  Seco7idary  or  Feripkrastic*  Form. 
"Wlien  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions.t 


Bingrular. 

1.  [1]  sliould  hnve 

2.  'Thou]  wouldst  have 

3.  [Hej  would  have 


Plural. 

1.  [We]  should  have 

2.  [You]  would  have 

3.  [They]  would  hava 


a.  Fai,t  Ferfect  Tense. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  that,  unless,  &o. 

Plural. 

1.  [We]  had  had 

2.  [You]  had  ha.l 
[He]  had  had                                 3.   [They]  had  had 


Singnlar. 
ri]  had  had 
[Thou]  hadst  had 


b.  Secondary  or  Feripkrastic  Form. 
"UTien  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 


SinaTuar. 

1.  [I]  should  have  had 

2.  [Thou]  wouldst  have  had 

3.  [He]  would  have  had 


PHiral. 

1.  [We]  should  have  had 

2.  [You]  would  have  had 

3.  [They]  would  have  had 


249  The  verb  have  often  has  the  sense  of  to  keep  or  to  hold.  In  this  cuie 
it  in  ay  have  the  imperfect  tenses,  and  may  be  used  in  the  passive  voi  ^ 
lilre  an  ordinary  verb. 

For  the  formation  of  these  tenses  see  the  paradigm  of  the  verb 
smite. 


•100  The  Notional  and  Auxiliary  Verb 

BE. 

Inflnitive  Mood. 

Indefinite  Tense,  [To]  be. 

Ferfect  Tense,  [To]  have  been. 

Imperfect  Farticiple,  Being.     Ferfect  Farticiple,  Been. 

Compound  Ferfect  Farticiple,  Having  been. 

•  Periphrastic  meana  '  expressing  in  a  roundabout  manner.'  (Greek  jr«oi,  obout,' 
^•i.niu,,  I  telL) 

t  .-Vf'er  if,  though,  unless,  lest,  exffpi,  &f .,  the  second  and  third  persons  are  formeit 
by  shouidu  and  shotdd,,  not  wouldst  and  u-oul<i. 


ETYilOLOQY— VERB.  87 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Indejinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  am*  1.  [We]  are 

2.  [Thou]  art  2.  [You]  are 

3.  [lie]  ia  3.  [They]  ai-e 

Present  Perfect  Tense.-f 
SingTilar.  Plural. 

I.  [I]  have  been,  &c.  1.  ["We]  have  been,  .to. 

Past  Indejinite  Tense. 
Sin^rular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  was  1.  nVe]  were 

2.  [Thou]  wast  or  wertj  2.  [You]  were 

3.  [He]  was  3.  [They]  were 

Past  Perfect  Tense.-\ 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  had  been,  &e.  1.  [We]  had  been,  &o. 

Future  Indefinite  Tense. 
SingTilar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  shall  be  1.  rWe]  shall  be 

2.  [Thou]  wUtbe  2.    'Youj  wUl  be 

3.  [He]  wiU  be  3.  [They]  will  be 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 
Sinerular.  FluraL 

1.  [I]  shall  have  been,  &c.  1.  [We]  shall  have  .^pen,  &o. 

Imperative  Mood. 
Singular, — Be  [thou]  Plural. — Be  [ye  or  youj 

Subjvinotive  Mood. 

Present  Indefinite  Tense. 
After  if,  that,  though,  lest,  &o. 


Singular.  Plural. 

I]  be  1.  [We]  be 

Thou]  be  2.  [You]  be 


3.  [He]  be  3.  [They]  be 


•  Another  form  of  the  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  still  used  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  and  found  in  Shakspere and  Milton,  ia  [/]  be,  [thou]  beest,  [he]  be,  [we] 
be  or  ben,  [you]  be  or  ben,  [the//]  be,  ben,  or  bin.     In  "  Everything  that  pretty  bin  " 

iShaksp.),  bin  is  probably  plural,  everything  being  treated  as  equivalent  to  all  things 
see  {  175).  Byron's  use  of  bin  ("There  bin  another  pious  reason")  is  of  no 
authority.    See  note  on  i  239. 

+  For  the  full  forms  of  these  compound  tenses  see  the  paradigm  of  the  verb 
imit'. 

I  There  is  no  necessity  for  regarding  toert  as  exclusively  a  subjunctive  form. 
In  Ajglo-Saion  the  form  was  wtere.  Thou  were  is  found  in  early  English  writers. 
W  rt  is  formed  after  the  an:Ungy  of  wilt  and  nhalt.  The  form  wast  did  not  appear 
in  Ri/gUsh  before  the  fouiteeuth  century,  and  was  preceded  by  wa^  {thou  wils), 
Wert,  as  a  subjunctive  foim,  belongs  only  to  uiodern  linglish.     {Koch,  i.  p.  3-18.J 


f>^  ETYMOLOaT — VERB. 

Fresent  Perfect  Tente. 
After  if,  that,  though,  unless,  &o. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1..  [I]  have  been  1.  [We]  have  been 

2.  [Tliou]  have  been  2.   [You]  have  been 

3.  [Hej  have  been  3.  [They]  have  been 

a.  Fait  Indefinite  Tense. 
U.setl  mostly  after  xf,  that,  though,  unless,  Sio, 
Singiilar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  were  1.  [Wej  v.'ere 

2.  [Thou]  wert  2.   [You]  were 

3.  [He]  were  3    [They]  were 

b.  Secondary  or  Periphrastic  Form. 
"UTien  not  preceded  by  Coujunctious.* 
Sinfnilar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  should  be  1.  [Wej  should  be 

2.  [Thou]  wouldst  be  2.   [You]  would  bo 

3.  ilia]  would  be  3.  [They]  would  bo 

a.  Fast  Perfect  Tense, 
Used  mostly  after  if,  that,  though,  unless,  &c. 
Singrular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  had  been  1.   [We]  had  been 

2.  [Thou]  hadst  been  2.   [You]  had  been 

3.  [He]  had  been  3.  [TlieyJ  had  been 

b.  Secondary  or  Periphrastic  Form. 
■  "Wlien  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions.* 
Sina^Oar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  should  have  been  1.  [We]  should  havo  been 

2.  [Thou]  wouldst  have  been  2.   [You]  would  have  been 

3.  [lie]  would  have  been  3.  [They]  would  have  been 

251  The  conjugation  of  tliis  verb  is  made  up  fi-om  three  differt-nt  rorta. 
(1).  The  pifseut  tense  of  the  indicative  mood  is  formed  fioin  the 
old  Aryan  root  ff.?,  whicli  appears  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  form 
es,  in  Gothic  in  tlie  form  is.  The  s  of  the  root  is  softened  to  /•  in 
amf  (^  =  arm),  art  nnd  are.  Are  ia  nn  alibreviation  of  the  Anslo- 
Saxon  ar-on,  wiiich  ha?  the  personal  suffix  of  a  past  tense.  Is  (a 
variety  of  the  root  as)  has  no  suftix. 

(2).  The  present  subjunctive,  the  imperative,  the  infinitive,  and 
tlie  participles  are  formed  from  the  root  be.  There  was  formerly 
also  a  present  indicative  from  this  root.     (See  note  on  \j  250). 

(3).  The  past  indefinite  tense  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  is 
formed  from  the  root  wes  or  was  in  the  old  verb  wesan  =  ['»]  he,  s 
beiufr  softened  to  r  in  the  plural  and  in  the  subjunctive,  jrnst  has 
the  suffix  t  (Ulce  shall,  &c.,  see  §  228).  JFat  (like  is)  is  without 
Buffix. 


•  After  the  conjunrtinns  if,  thrnqh,  unless,  lest,  rxc^pi,  4c.,  the  second  and  tldrd 
persons  are  fornieil  by  .i/tnuhist  and  ■ihould,  not  wouldst  ami  would. 
t  See  I  251  (Sj.    The  i  in  art  corresponds  to  the  ( in  a/iiU-l.    (See  }  223.) 


ETYirOLOQT — VERB.  8f 

In  old  English  the  forms  nam  =  am  twt ;  nart  =  art  not,  &c.,we:s 
made  by  prefixing  the  negative  ne. 
262  Tlie  verb  be  is  a  most  important  verb  for  the  right  understanding 
of  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  verbs  in  general,  because  it  has  di:<- 
tinct  forms  for  the  past  indefinite  in  the  indicative  and  sulijunctivo 
moods.  In  no  other  verb  is  there  a  corresponding  difference  of 
form,  though  there  is  a  real  difference  of  mood.  This  identity  of 
foi-m,  concealing  a  real  difference  of  construction,  is  a  fact  of  very 
common  occurrence  in  English  ;  as  in  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases  of  nouns,  the  three  different  persons  in  the  plural  of  verVis,  &c. 
The  verb  be,  therefore,  is  a  test  verb.  By  substituting  it  in  place  of 
any  other  verb  in  a  sentence  where  the  construction  is  doubtful  or 
difficult,  we  can  see  directly  what  part  of  the  verb  it  is  that  is  really 
used.  In  such  sentences  as,  "  lie  would  not  come  when  I  called 
him ;"  "  He  could  not  lift  the  weight  when  he  tried ;"  "  Ye  would  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life"  {i.e.,  Ye  did  not  choose  to 
come) ;  '•  He  told  me  that  I  might  go"  (i.e.,  that  it  was  pennitted 
me  to  go) ;  "  You  should  not  have  done  that  "  {i.e.,  it  was  your  duttf 
not  to  have  done  that) ;  the  verbs  could,  would,  might,  are  in  the 
indicative  mood :  the  sentences  are  sim j)le  assertions.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  such  sentences  as  these — "  I  could  not  do  it  if  I  were 
to  try;"  "  I  should  not  have  said  that,  if  you  had  not  asked  me  ;" 
"  I  u-ould  not  tell  you  if  I  could ;"  "  He  might  have  done  it  if  he  had 
liked!" — the  verbs  which  are  in  italics  are  in  the  subjunctive 
mood. 

253         The  Notional  and  Auxiliary  Verb  DO. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Indefinite  Tense,  [To]  do.  Imperfect  Trnsi,  [T,]  be  doing. 

Terfvci  Tense,  [I'o]  have  done. 

Participles. 
Imperfect,  Doing.  Perfect  (passivp),  Dona. 

Compound  Perfect,  Having  dene. 

Pn  (when  used  aa  a  notional  verb.)  is  not  defective  in  "Voire.  ATood, 
or  Tense.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  only  two  remaining 
verbs  in  which  the  preterite  is  formed  by  reduplication  {§  220).  It 
rei  [uircs  no  to  before  the  foUowiug  infinitive  (except  in  the  phrase 
'  I  do  you  to  wit'). 
2.')4  As  a  notional  verb  (or  verb  of  complete  predication)  it  is  usodbotli 
transitively  (as  "  He  did  the  wrong"),  and  intransitively  (as  "  I 
fliall  not  do  so,"  i.e.,  '  I  shall  not  act  so ').  It  had  also  the  sense  ol 
2>nt.  Thus  don  =  do  on  =put  on  ;  dup  =  do  up  =  put  up,  [German, 
auffhmi]  or  op/'n  ;  dof^do  ofF^put  off :  dout  {douse)  =dc  out  = 
p"t  out.    The  form  docst  is  always  traisilive. 

This  verb  do  (A.S.  don)  mu-t  not  be  confounded  with  do  from 
A.S.  dugan,  'to  avail,  to  be  strong,  to  profit,'  which  is  used  in  xh» 
phr.ises  ' 'I'liat  will  do,'  'How  do  you  do?'  &c.  (In  Scotch  duw, 
pret.  docht  or  dought.)  The  preterit  dou-ed  occurs  in  early  Etiglish 
(.-^ee  'Specimens,  &c  ,'  by  Morris  &  Sl;eat,  p.  loo).  Thi'uugh  cou- 
fuaioii  with  the  other  «fo  the  ^reteiit  is  now  did. 


W)  ETYMOLOQY — VERB. 

As  a  verb  oi  complete  predication  do  (when  followed  by  the  in- 
finitive) had  formerly  the  sense  of  make  or  cause.  Thus  "  They 
have  done  her  understonde"  =  '  They  have  made  her  understand  ' 
(Gower)  ;  "  Here  did  she  fall  a  tear,"  i.e., '  Here  she  let  a  tear  fall ' 
{^Richard  II.,  iii.  4).  "  We  do  you  to  ■wit."  When  used  as  a  mere 
auxihary,  it  is  employed — 1,  to  give  emphasis,*  as  "  I  do  love  you," 
"  That  does  astonish  me  " ;  2,  to  fonn  interrogative  sentences,  as 
"Do  you  hear?"  "Did  you  iinderstand  ?  " ;  3,  to  form  negative 
sentences,  as  "  1  do  not  hear  you  "  "  We  did  not  speak."  As  an 
auxihary  do  has  none  of  the  compound  tenses. 
2o5  Interrogative  sentences  are  formed  in  two  ways.  1st.  By  placing 
the  verb  before  its  subject,  as,  "  Said  he  not  so  ?  "  "  Went  they  not 
this  way  ?  "  With  any  of  the  compound  tenses,  active  or  passive, 
the  subject  of  the  verb  is  always  placed  after  the  auxiliary  verb,  as 
"  Shall  we  begin  P  "     "  Have  you  dined  ?  "     "  Were  you  hurt  ?  " 

2nd.  By  using  the  verb  do,  followed  by  the  infinitive  mood :  "  Do 
you  hear  ?  "     "  Did  you  learn  your  lesson  ?  " 

But  the  verb  do  is  never  employed  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
is  an  interrogative  pronoun,  or  when  an  inten-ogative  word  qualities 
either  the  subject  or  an  adjective  attached  to  the  subject,  as,  "  Who 
broke  the  window  f  "  "  Which  boy  did  this  ?  "  "  How  many  persons 
voted?" 

In  poetical  language,  a  sentence  is  made  negative  by  simply  putting 
not  after  the  verb ;  as,  "  I  heard  not  his  voice."  In  prose  the  verb 
do,  with  the  infinitive  mood,  is  employed ;  as,  "  I  do  not  understand," 
"  He  did  not  reply."  But  do  is  never  used  in  this  way  to  replace  a 
compound  tense  of  the  active  voice,  or  any  tense  of  the  passive 
voice ;  nor  is  it  used,  either  in  negations  or  in  questions,  with  the 
verbs  have,  be,  may,  can,  must,  shall,  will,  durst. 

256  The  verb  let  is  now  employed  (in  the  second  person  imperative)  as 
a  verb  of  incomplete  predication,  followed  by  an  objective  case 
and  an  infinitive  mood,  to  form  a  substitutef  for  an  imperative 
in  the  first  or  third  person,  as  "  Let  me  see  ";  "  Let  us  pray  ";  "  Let 
him  go  on,"  &c.  (see  \  572d  for  the  analysis  of  these  sentences). 
This  use  of  let  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  shall  in 
tlie  future  tense  (see  ^  213).  Fci-merly  lot  had  the  stronger  mean- 
ing of  make  or  cause,  as  "  Ho  let  her  wit"  (Chaucer,  785) ;  "  He  lette 
two  cofres  make"  {Gower). 

Complete  Conjugation  of  an  English  Verb. 

257  The  following  table  exhibits  the  persojial  inflections  that 
are  made  use  of  in  conjugating  a  verb.    Let  a  single  stroke 

*  Formerly  this  periphrasis  conveyed  no  emphasis,  unless  stress  was  laid  en  the 
auxiliary.  (See  the  Ens-lish  Bible  and  Sliakspere  passim.)  With  the  elision  of  tlie 
dependent  infinitive  it  still  form.s  a  weak  repetition  of  a  preceding  verb;  as,  "  I  do 
not  spend  so  much  as  he  does  [spend]."  It  is  never  followed  by  the  infinitive  liave 
and  be,  except  in  tlie  imperative  mood,  as  "  Do  have  patience  ";  "  Do  be  quiet." 

t  It  may  be  said  tliat  it  is  much  easier  to  call '  Let  us  go '  the  fii'st  pei-son  plural 
imperative  of  the  verb  go,  and  so  on.  So  it  i.s.  It  is  always  easier  to  shirk  a 
diJficulty  thanto  solve  it.  The  objection  tc  the  easier  course  is  that  it  is  false.  Us 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  a,  finite  verb,  and  lei  cannot  be  of  the  first  person.  (Cora- 
pure  the  German  '  Ijasset  una  beten.')  A  complex  grammiitieal  phrase  hag  not 
111  en  explained  when  its  parts  have  been  jiuubled  together  into  one  lot,  and  ticketed 
*itli  a  wrong  name. 
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( )  stand  for  the  infinitive  mood  ("vritlioiit  to),  and  a 

double  stroke  (_: — -^ .)  for  the  first  persou  siii^ulur  ol 

tlie  past  indefinite  tense. 

Imperfect  Farticiple.    ing.* 


Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Indefinite  Tense. 


Singular. 


Sing-ulor. 


est  or  st  2.    . 

-eth,J    es,  or  8.  3.    . 

last  Indefinite  Tense. 


Plural,  t 


est  or  st{ 


Plural. 


Sinffular. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Indefinite  Tense. 

1. 
2. 
3. 


Plural. 


Past  Jndefiyiit*  Tense, 
The  same  as  in  the  Indicative  Mood. 

Verbs  ending  in  a  mute  e  drop  the  e  before  the  suffixes 
f  nr/,  est,  and  e^A.lJ  Do  takes  th,  not  eth  in  the  present  tense 
[doth:  doeth  is  obsolete).  The  suffix  eth  is  now  seldom 
used  except  in  poetry.  (See  §  22.)  The  suffix  eg  is  added 
to  verbs  ending  in  a  sibilant  (aa  pass-e^,  catch-ea) ;  o  (as 

•  Verts  in  le  form  the  imperfect  participle  with  y  instead  of  it ;  aa  die,  dying  ; 
tie,  ti/itif;.    The  verb  dye  retiiins  tlie  mute  e  {dyting),  to  distingTiish  it  from  dying. 

+  it  is  curious  that  in  early  English  the  termination  of  the  plural  of  tliis  tense 
in  all  three  persons  was  -n  in  the  Northern,  -<n  in  the  llidland,  and  -eth  in  the 
Southern  districts:  "They  hopes"  (n.)  ;  "They  hopen"  (m.)  ;  "Theyhopeth"  (s.). 
— {Morria,  S]^ec.  p.  xii.)  The  plural  -es  or  s  often  occiu^  in  Shalispere,  as :  "  Words 
to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives"  (Otk.  ii.  1).  In  the  modem  editions 
these  plurals  have  often  been  anwarran^ably  altered.     (See  Abbott,  p.  2.S5.) 

t  In  old  inTiters,  Tvhen  this  suffix  is  added  to  verbs  ending  in  a  dental,  we  often 
fmd  the  vowel  omitted,  and  the  dental  blended  with  the  suffix  into  a  I,  as  lint  for 
bindeth  ;  finl  for  findalh  ;  stent  for  sUmdelh  ;  bolt  for  holdeth.  (  ildtzner.)  Asolitary 
epeciinen  of  this  is  preserved  in  list  ("  Wlicn  she  list  "  Shahsp.). 

§  This  suffix  originally  belonged  only  to  the  weak  conjugation.  In  the  strong 
conjugation  the  suffix  was  -e,  which  lon(?  maintained  its  grouud,  e.g.,  thou  cretve  , 
thou  sawe  (Skelton).  In  the  Northern  dialect  the  «  was  thrown  off,  so  that  we  find 
Bueh  forms  as  thou  gaf,  thou  saw.  Sec.  (See  §  236.)  In  early  English  est  or  st  was 
often  thrown  off  in  verbs  of  the  weak  conjugation,  as  "Why  nod  (=  n«  had)  thou 
put"  (Chaucer,  G.  T.  40^6).    This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  Northern  dialects. 

II  The  pronunciation  of  fle-eth,  se-eth,  He,  ehows  that  the  suiSx  is  -«(A  not  -lA, 
The  e  of  ett  may  be  dropped  whenever  the  pruniuicJation  allows. 
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^o-es,  dn-rs) ;  or  y  preceded  by  a  conaoniint,  as  Jii-e«,  jyifi-ea. 
(6ee  §  4><.)  If  a  verb  ends  in  ic,  c  is  changed  to  ck  before 
-i7ig,  -"d.  or  -tth,  to  preserve  the  hard  sound  of  the  c,  as 
trujjickinij ,  vumicked.  (See  also  §  22.)  The  letter  p  ia 
usually  doubled,  even  when  the  last  syllable  is  not  ac- 
cented, as  kidnufqied,  worshipped. 

The  formation  of  the  compound  tenses  will  be  obvious  on 
an  examination  of  the  folio-wing  verb.*  The  learner  must 
analyse  it  carefully,  and  it  will  theu  be  uiiuecessary  to  set 
down  the  rules  at  fuU  length. 

SMITE. 

ACTIVE    VOICE. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Indefinite  Tense,  [To]  smite. 

Irnperfvct  Tense,  [To]  be  smiting. 

J'crfeet  Tense,  [To]  have  smitten. 

Terfect  of  cuiUinuid  action,  [To]  have  been  smiting. 

Participles. 

Jmperfect,  Smiting. 

Perfect,  Having  smitten. 

Ter/ect  of  continued  action,  Having  been  suiitiiig. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Indefinite  Tense. 
SinjniTar.  riiiral. 

T]  smite  1.     [^Ve]  smite 

Thou]  smitest  2.       "\'f>ii]  sraiie 

lie]  smiles  or  smiteth  3.     [They]  smite 

Present  Imperfect  Tense. 

Singr'ilar.  P7'iral. 

T]  am  smiting  1.     HVej  are  smiting 

'I'hrm]  art  smiting  2.     [You]  are  smiting 

'iiej  is  smiting  3.     I  They]  are  smiting 

Present  Perfect  Tense. 
Pinpniar.  Plural. 

■J]  liave  smitten  1.     I  We]  have  smitten 

Tluru]  ha.-^t  smitten  2.       You]  have  smitten 

He]  has  smitten  2.     [They]  have  smitten 


*  It  will  not  1>e  easy  to  malie  mWalcea  in  the  viab  ■which  is  h^r  ■  giv-^n.  Thpre  is 
n't  a  lai'tre  cliojce  of  verbs  wirloh  are  tiansitive.  cTenoting  a  sinirle  :i''-'iii  which  may 
hi"  prnloiiffpil  (ir  repeated,  la\-in2'  the  past  iinlefinite  tenseand  the  j?  rVijt  particitile 
different,  and  inakms'  snrrie  reasnnalle  -i-  nse  wi)en  oonjupated  throng-h  all  varieties 
of  voir-e,  mood,  and  tense.  Jlost  Ervamraai-s  fulinw  tlie  very  olijeetionable  plan  ot 
^vii,.-  IS  a  ninilel  some  verb  in  which  tlie  past  indefinite  tense  and  tlie  perfct  par- 
ti i  i  ■;■-  a -e  the  same  in  fnrm  If  a  dozen  betrinners  were  set  to  analyse  such  a  verb, 
tl  ree-iourtlis  of  them  would  prolaMy  pronounce  the  present  perfect  tenf«  to  ba 
laade  up  of  have  and  the  past  ludeiinite  tease. 
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I'resent  Ferject  of  continued  actwn. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [IJ  have  been  smitiug,  &c  1.  [WeJ  have  been  smitiLg,  &c 

I'asl  Indefinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  smote  1.  pVe]  suiote 

2.  [Thou]  smotest  2.  [You]  suiote 

3.  [.ilei]  smote  3.  [They]  smote 

Past  Imperftct  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  was  smiting  1.  [We]  were  smiting 

2.  [Thou]  wast  smiling  2.   [You]  were  smiting 

3.  [lie]  was  smitiug  3.  [They]  were  smiting 

Fast  Perfect  Tense. 
Sintjular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  had  smitten  1.  [We]  had  smitten 

2.  ['I'hou]  hacLst  smitten  2.  [Y'ou]  had  smitten 

3.  [lie]  had  smitten  3.  [They]  had  smitten 

Past  Perfect  of  continued  action. 
Singular.  Plui"al. 

1.  [1]  had  been  smiting,  &c.  1.  [We]  had  been  smiting,  &c. 

Put ure  Indefinite  I'ense. 
Singular  Plural. 

1.  [1]  shall  smite  1.   [We]  shall  smite 

2.  'Thou]  wilt  smite  2.  [You]  will  smito 

3.  [He]  will  smite  3.  [They]  will  smite 

Future  Imperfect  Tense. 
SingTilar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  shall  be  smiting,  &c.  1.  [We]  shaU  be  smiting,  &c. 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  shall  have  smitten,  &c.  1.  [We]  shall  have  smitten,  &a 

Future  Perfect  of  continued  action. 
[I]  shall  have  been  smitiug,  &c. 

Imperative  Mood.* 

Singular, — Smite  [thou].  Plural. — Sinit'  [you  or  ye]. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present  Indefinite  Tense. 
(After  if,  that,  though,  lest,  unless,  &c.) 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [1]  smite  1.     [We]  smite 

2.  [Thou]  smite  2.     [Youj  smite 

3.  [llej  smite  3.     [They]  smite 

•  A  perfect  imperative  is  now  aail  then  met  with,  as  "  Have  done '";  ''  l-'e  gone." 
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Present  Imperject  Tense, 
After  if,  that,  thouyh,  lent,  &c. 


Rinsmlar. 

riural. 

1. 

'IJ  be  smiting 

1. 

Wej  be  smiting 

2. 

I'liou]  be  smiting 

2. 

You]  be  smiting 

3. 

[i£e]  be  smiting 

3. 

[They]  be  smiting 

Frexcnt  Frrfcct  Tense. 
After  ij\  though,  unless,  &c. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  liiive  smitten  1.  [We]  have  smitten 

2.  [Tliou]  have  smitten  2.  [Yon]  have  smitten 

3.  [He]  have  smitten  3.  [They]  have  smitten 

Frescnt  rer/irt  of  contbtmd  action. 

After  if,  though,  unless,  &c. 

Sinsrular.  Plural. 

1.     [Ij  have  been  smiting,  &c.        1.     [Wu]  liave  been  smiting,  &o. 

Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  though,  unless,  Szo. 

SiufTular.  Plural. 

1.  [1]  smote  1.  pVe]  smote 

2.  f'l'hou]  smotest  2.  [You]  emote 

3.  [lis]  smote  3.  [They]  emota 

Secondary,*  or  Periphrastic  Form. 
"When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctionfl. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  should  smite  1.  [We]  should  smit-3 

2.  [ Thou]  wouldst  smitef  2.  [You]  would  snnU" 
3b     [lie]  would  smite  3.  [They]  would  siuita 

Past  Imperfect  Tense. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  that,  though,  unless,  &a 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  were  smiting  1.  [We]  were  smiting 

2.  [Thou]  wert  smiting  2,  [You]  were  smiting 

3.  [He]  were  smiting  S.  [They]  were  smiting 

•  Th 6=6  secondary  forms  have  almost  replaced  the  older  and  simpler  fonns  in 
ennditional  assertions.  Instead  of  saying,  "It  were,  vaiu  to  tell  Iheeall  I  feel,"  we 
should  commonly  say,  "It  would  be  vain,"  &o.  Instead  of  "  I  had  fainted  unless 
1  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,"  we  say  now,  "  I  shonUl  have  fabded," 
&c.  In  German  the  corresponding  forms  keep  their  place  side  by  side.  Irh  wart 
^  Ick  wiirde  seyn.  After  tAc;,  in  clauses  denotuig  purpose,  thf  prcserit  indetinit« 
and  fjast  indefinite  sui'junctive  are  usually  replaced  by  may  and  might,  foUowedby 
the  infinitive  of  the  verb. 

■t  After  the  conjunctions  if,  though,  unless,  leal,  except.  Sec.,  the  second  and  third 
persons  are  formed  hy  ahouldst  and  should,  nut  wouldti  and  wuuid. 
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Secondary  or  Conditional  Form. 

Wlien  not  preceded  by  Conjunctiona. 
Sinsrular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  should  be  smiting  1.     [We]  should  be  smiting 

2.  [Thou]  wouldst  bo  smiting*       2.     [You]  would  be  smiting 

3.  [HeJ  would  be  smiting  3.     [They]  would  be  smiting 

Pant  Perfect  Tense. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  though,  unless,  Sec. 
Singular.  Tlural. 

1.  [T]  had  smitten  1.     [We]  had  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  hadst  smitten  2.     [You]  had  smitten 

3.  [Ho]  had  smitten  3.     [They]  had  smitiun 

Secondary  or  Cnndltional  Form. 
When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 
Pinirular.  Plural. 

1.  [T]  .should  have  )§        1.     [We]  should  have    )g 

2.  ['i'hou]  vvouldst*  have     '  t^        2.     [You]  would  liave    Ji 

3.  [Uej  would  have  )  g        3.     [They]  would  have  )  a 

Past  Perfect  of  continued  action. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  that,  though,  unless,  &c. 
Sinsular.  Plural. 

1.     [Ij  hud  been  smiting,  &c.  1.     [We]  had  been  smiting,  &c. 

Secondary  or  Periphrastic  Form. 
When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 

[I]  should  have  been  smiting  ;   [Thou]  woiddst*  have  been  smiting,  &c. 

PASSIVE    VOICE. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Indefinite  Tense,  [To]  be  smitten. 
Imperfect  Tense,  [To]  be  being  smitten. 
Perfect  Tense,  [To]  have  been  smitten. 

Participles. 

Indefinite  Participle,  Being  smitten. 

Perfect  Participle,  Smitten. 

Compound  Perfect  Participle,  Having  been  smitten. 

Indicative  Mood. 
■  Present  Indefinite  Tense.f 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  am  smitten  1.     [We]  are  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  art  smitten  2.      'You]  are  smitten 

3.  [He]  is  smitten  8.     [They]  are  smitten 

•  After  '/,  thnvgh,  unltti,  U»l,  except,  &c. ,  the  second  and  third  persons  are  formed 
Dy  xhoalil.ll  and  shouhl,  not  wnuiiLst  anj  would. 

t  In  Anglo-Saxiin  aud  early  Entjlish  this  tense  had  also  the  meaning  now  e* 
pressed  by  the  present  pei'fect  tcude. 
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Present  Imperfect  Tense. 
Rinrular.  Plural. 

[I]  am  being  smitten,  &c.  1.     [WeJ  are  being  smitt-en,  Jfco. 

Present  Perfect  Tense. 
Singrular.  Plural. 

ri]  have  been  smitten  1.     [^'e]  have  been  smitten 

[Tliouj  hast  been  smitten  2.     [You]  have  been  smitten 

[He]  has  been  smitten  3.     [They]  have  been  sioitu-n 

Present  Perfect  of  continued  action. 

[I]  have  been  being  smitten,  &c. 

Past  Indifinite  Tense. 


Sin^lar. 
[I]  was  smitten 
^Thou]  wast  smitten 
[He]  was  smitten 


Pliirsl. 

1.  [We]  were  smitten 

2.  [You]  were  smitten 

3.  [They]  were  smitten 


Past  Imperfect  Tense. 

Plural. 
1.     [We]  were  being  smitten, &C. 


Singular. 
[I]  was  being  smitten,  iSrc 

Past  Perfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

[I"'  had  been  smitten  1.     [We]  had  been  smitten 

[Thou]  hadst  been  smitten        2.     [Yoii]  had  been  smitten 
[He]  had  been  smitten  3.     [They]  had  been  smitten 

Past  Perfect  of  continued  aaion. 
[I]  had  been  being  smitten,  &c. 

Future  Indefinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1]  shall  be  smitten  1.     [We]  shall  be  sinitt«n 

|Thou]  wilt  be  smitteH  2.     [You]  will  be  smitten 

Tie]  will  be  smitten  3.     [They]  will  be  smitten 

Future  Imperfect  Tense. 
[I]  shall  be  being  smitten,  &c. 

Future  Perfect  Tense.* 
Singular.  Plural. 

[I]  shall  have  been        )  S  1.     H^e]  sliall  have  been  1 

[Thou]  wilt  have  been  [  S  2.      You]  will  have  been    >  . 

[He]  will  have  been      J  =  3.     [They]  will  have  been  ) 


Future  Perfect  of  continued  action.^ 
[I]  shall  have  been  being  smitten,  &c. 

Imperative  Mood- 
SingTilar.  Plural. 

Be  [thou]  smitten  Be  [ye]  smitten 


•  Thif?  tense  first  makes  its  appearance  in  modem  English. 

+  It  may  be  doubted  whether  many  examjiles  of  the  passive  perfeots  of   coa- 
kin  ueil  action  can  be  fouiid  in  actual  use. 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 
Tn'sent  Indefinite  Tense* 
After  if,  that,  though,  &o. 
Singular.  Plural. 

7.     ri]  be  smitten  1.     [^VeJ  be  smitten 

2.     [Thou]  be  smittea  2.     [Yon]  be  smitten 

S.     lUe}  be  smitten  3.     [They]  be  saiitten 

Present  Imperfect  Tense. 
After  if,  that,  thotiyh,  &c. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.     [I]  be  being  smitten,  &c.  1.     [We]  be  being  smitten,  && 

Present  Perfect  Tense. 
After  if,  that,  though,  Szc. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  have  been  smitten  1.     [We]  li;ive  been  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  have  been  smitten  2.     [You]  have  beeu  sniitten 

3.  [ilej  have  been  smitten  3.     [They]  have  been  siuJtten 

Present  Perfect  of  continued  action. 
[I]  have  been  being  smitten,  &c. 

Past  InSeJinite  Tense. 
After  if,  that,  though,  kc. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  were  smitten  1.     [We  j  were  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  wert  smitten  2.     [You]  were  siuiuen 

0.  [liej  were  smitten  3.     [ Ihey]  were  amitiea 

Secondary  or  Conditional  Form. 

When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 
SingTilar.  Plural. 

1  [I]  should  be  smitten  1.     [Wej  ."^hould  be  smitten 

2  [Tliouj  wouldstbesmittcnt  2.     [You]  would  be  sinilLi  n 

3.  [II ej  would  be  smitten  'i.     [They]  would  bo  smitlen 

Past  Imperfect  Tense. 
After  if,  though,  &c. 
Ein^ilar.  Plural. 

1.  [1]  were  being  smitten  1.     [Wej  were  being  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  wert  being  smitten  2.     [Vou]  were  being  smitt en 

3.  [lie]  were  being  smitten  3.     [They]  were  being  smitten 

Secondary  or  Periphrastic  Form. 

When  not  preceded  by  Conj  unctions. 

[I]  shouldj  be  being  smitten,  &c. 


*  See  aote  *  on  p.  91.  t  See  note  *  oa  p.  85.         t  See  note  •  on  p.  »6. 
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Past  Perfect  Terns. 

Tlio  same  in  form  as  the  Past  Perfect  Indicative. 

Secondary,  or  Periphrastic  Form. 

When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 

[I]    shoxild   have    been   smitten ;     [Thou]    wouItTst*   bavt  been 
smitten,  &c. 

Past  Perfect  of  contimted  action. 

The  saitio  in  form  as  the  Past  Perfect  of  continued  action  in  the 
Indicative  Mood. 

Secondary  or  Conditional  Form. 
■^Vhen  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 
I  should*  have  been  being  smitten,  &c. 

258  In  some  of  the  regular  verbs  of  the  wealr  form  the  d  at 
the  end  of  the  past  indefinite  and  perfect  participle  is 
sounded  like  t  (especially  after  a  sibilant,  as  in  puhlished, 
passed,  incensed,  pushed;  after  p,  as  in  stepped;  and  aftt* 
cJ:,  as  in  picked),  and  is  sometimes  replaced  by  t,  as  spilt  for 
spilled,  dwelt  for  dwelled,  learut  for  learned,  leapt  for  leaped, 
pent  for  pew  ed. 

Some  mofiarn  ■writers  follow  the  older  practice  of  writinj? 
t  in  all  cases  where  the  suffix  has  a  sharp  sound, t  aiul 
vrite  pus/d,  past,  &c. 

In  the  verbs  lay,  say,  and  pay,  laid  is  written  for  layed, 
$aid  fur  uo^ed,  aud/^uit^  iov  ixiytd. 


ADVERB. 


259  Wlien  \ve  think  of  a  thing  and  connect  with  it  the  notion 
of  some  action  or  attribute,  we  often  take  account  of 
the  conditions  or  circumstances  which  modify  or  define  the 
action  or  attribute,  such  &8  place  ("He  lives  here"),  time 
("The  maa  died  yesterday"),  manner  ("The  bird  flics 
siviftly  "),  degree  ("  The  house  is  very  large,"  "  The  distance 
is  too  great").  The  words  by  which  these  conditions  or 
circumstances  are  denoted  are  called  adverbs.  % 

•  See  note  •  on  pasre  95. 

t  This,  in  reality,  is  not  an  innovation,  and  has  mueli  to  recommend  it.  See  an 
essay  on  "English  Orthogriaphy,"  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  the'TLilo- 
li.yical  Museum,"  vol.  i. 

X  Ailverhium,  f;  om  ad  [to)  and  verbum  (verb),  the  name  adverb  implying  a  wurd 
ektaohed  to  a  verb. 
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200  Definition. — An  advsrb  is  a  word  which  shows  the  con- 
ditions of  place,  time,  manner,  degree,  cause,  effect,  &c., 
which  modify  or  limit  an  action  or  attribute.*  Adverbs  are 
moat  commonly  attached  to  verbs,  adjectives,  or  other 
adverbs ;  but  they  may  also  be  used  with  abstract  nouua 
(gerunds)  denoting  an  action  or  state,  as  "He  succeeded  by 
working  diligently."  Adverbs  are  usually  said  to  modify 
the  words  to  which  they  are  attached. 

261  Adverbs  may  be  classified  in  two  ways,  (1)  according  to 
their  syntactical  force,  (2)  according  to  thoir  meaning, 

2u2  As  regards  their  syntactical  force  adverbs  are  of  two 
kinds: — 1.  Simple  Adverbs;  2.  Conjunctive  or  relative 
Adverbs. 

A  simple  adverb  is  one  which  does  nothing  more  than  modify 
the  word  with  which  it  is  used  as,  ijesterduy  ("We  arrived 
yesterday");  now  ("I  hear  him  now");  hither  ("He  ia 
coming  hither  "). 

A  conjunctive  or  relative  adverb  is  one  which  not  only  modifies 
some  verb,  adjective,  or  other  adverb  in  its  own  clause,  but 
connects  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs  with  the  rest  of  tho 
sentence  ;  as  lulien  ("  Come  when  j'ou  are  ready  ") ;  whither 
("I  know  not  whither  he  has  gone  "). 

2C3  A  relative  adverb  always  refers  to  some  deuionstrative  word, 
expressed  or  understood,  whicli  stands  to  it  in  tlio  same  sort  of 
relation  that  the  anteccdtnt  stands  in  to  a  relative  pronoun,  as, 
"  Come  {then)  when  j-ou  are  ready ; "  "  There,  where  a  few  torn 
shrubs  the  place  disclose." 

Care  is  necessary  to  disthiguish  connective  adverhs  from  connective 
■words  which  are  not  adverbs.  Many  conjunctions  refer  to  time, 
place,  cause,  &c. ;  but  they  do  not  refer  to  these  conditions  in  cor,' 
ncxion  tvith  any  verb  or  adjective  of  the  clause  which  they  introduce  ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  subordinate  clause  has  the  force  of  an  adverb 
attached  to  some  word  in  the  principal  clause  of  the  sentence,  as, 
"  He  said  that  because  he  believed  it."  Here  because  does  not, 
by  itself,  modify  eitlier  the  verb  bcliened  or  the  verb  said,  but  the 
clause  because  he  believed  it  is  an  adverbial  clause  modifying  the 
verb  said. 

86-1  The  follo\^ing  words  are  conjunctive  or  relative  adverbs: 
When,  luhere,  whither,  wlience,  why,  wherein,  whereby,  luhere- 
fcre,  whereon,  whereat,  whereout,  whereafter,  wherever,  as\ 

*  It  is  self-evident  that  any  word  -which  fulfils  the  functions  of  an  adverb  must 
be  an  adve''b.  It  may  discharge  other  functions  as  well,  but  an  adverb  it  is  and 
must  be.  When,  where,  &c.,  do  not  cease  to  be  adverbs  because  tliey  also  connect 
a  subordinate  clause  with  a  principal  clause,  anymore  than  wtin  and  which  cease  to 
be  pronouns  because  they  also  do  the  same.  If  when,  where,  &c.  ai'e  to  be  called 
conjunctions  because  they  join  sentences,  who  and  which  must  be  called  conjunotiuus 
aldo.  for  the  same  reason. 

t  ^»  is  a  diiliouU  word  to  dfal  with  It  is  both  a  simple  or  demonstiativa 
adrero  and  a  relative  or  couutvjUvi  adviib.     it  ii,  hi  fuut,  a  couipjuud  ui  ai(  tuid 
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(when  it  answers  to  so,  such,  or  the  demonstrative  as), 
than.  * 
265    With  reference  to   their  signification  both  simple  and 

«e  (like  the  Gerroan  els),  ■which  has  been  shortened  into  as.  The  demonstrative 
Bcnse  ot  the  word  is  thevefore  the  original  one,  but  like  other  demonstratives  it 
uo:*  also  used  as  a  nlative.  The  transition  from  the  demonstrative  to  the  relative 
Ft'nse,  espe'^ially  in  the  case  of  the  strengthened  form  also  [all-so),  is  easily  imdi  r- 
stood.  "  Thuu  art  me  leof  also  mi  fader  "  (Lnyamon), '  Thou  art  dear  to  me  as  my 
father,'  is  oidy  a  step  removed  from  "  Thou  art  doar  to  me.  All  so  (dear),  i.e., 
jtist  so  (dear)  is  my  father."  (See  note  on  \  158).  So  "  He  wolde  ciie  as  he  were 
•wod  "  ('  He  would  cry  as  if  he  were  mad ' )  Is,  ''  He  would  cry.  All  so  {i.e., '  in 
tliis  state  of  things,'  '  cr\Tng  so ')  "  he  would  be  mad."  As  a  demonstrative  advei  b 
it  only  qualities  adjectives  or  adverbs,  and  is  fuUowed  by  as  used  relatively.  In 
practice  it  is  often  aiiScult  to  distinguish  as  from  a  relative  pronoun  (see  §  167;. 
li'.wevcr,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  modt  or  manner  in  v.-hich  a  thing  is.  may 
represent  some  quality  which  it  possesses  (as  in  Terence,  Phormio  id.  2,  42.  .S/c  sum. 
Jigo  hiinc  esse  nliier  creUidi.  Ejo  isli  nihilo  sum  atiter  ac  fui).  So  in  an.-wer  to  the 
question,  "Is  that  boy  a  dunce?"  we  may  reply,  "He  is  so."  "  Is  tliat  true  !" 
"  It  is  so"  On  a  simi'.ar  prmciple  we  may  say,  "  He  talked  like  a  fool,  as  he  was." 
'■  He  ^eeriied  to  be  a  foreigner,  as  in  fact  he  was."  \^Per(grinus,  ut  erat,  visus  est. 
"  He  looktd  like  a  forei<ri.er,  and  so  he  was.")  If  the  force  of  these  examples  ia 
•well  understood,  there  wiU  not  be  much  difKcidty  in  the  as  wliich  follows  surh  and 
same.  As,  "  His  health  is  not  such  as  it  was  "  Demonstratively,  "  His  health  was 
so  and  so,  it  is  not  such  now."  "  Tliis  is  not  tt'B  same  as  that  [is]."  "  This  is  so  and 
so.  that  is  not  the  same  ;  "  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  exists  being  iised  to  denote 
either  a  quality  of  the  thing,  or  even  the  thing  itself,  since  no  two  things  can 
possibly  exist  in  the  same  way.  In  old  EnylBh  so  [su-a]  was  used  relatively.  Its  use 
as  a  connective  adverb  is  still  found  in  Shakspere,  as  :  "  So  I  weie  out  of  prison  and 
kept  sheep,  I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  flay  is  long  "  {K.  J.,  iv.  1).  A  great  number 
of  clauses  beginning  with  as  are  elliptical  The  construction  of  these  wUl  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  section  on  Analysis  iJ  545,  &o.).  Writers  who  make  as  a  pronoun 
would  have  to  do  the  same  vrith  icie  and  als  in  German.  (Ein  sotchtr  u-ie  er.)  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  sentences  like,  "  He  is  the  man  as  did  this,"  "  Ihat  is 
the  horse  as  I  saw  yesterday,"  are  utter  abominations.  From  deuoting  the  mode 
or  manner  of  an  action,  as  came  to  be  used  to  mark  the  time.of  an  action  [e.g.,  '  He 
eriivtd  as  I  was  setting  out '),  or  even  (in  old  WTJtera),  to  denote  }jlace  [e.g.,  '  as  ys 
bones  lyggeth '  =  '  where  his  bones  lie.'  (Rob.  of  Gl.)  In  "  He  grows  wiser  as  he 
gio ws  older,"  as  is  sl  relative  adverb  of  degree.  In  tins  sense  it  may  also  give  a  con- 
cessive force  to  a  clause,  as  "  Rich  as  he  is,  one  would -hardly  envy  him." 

•  ITian  is  often  set  down  as  a  mere  conjunction.  This  is  a  mistake.  TTian  and 
ffien  are  only  various  foi-ms  of  the  same  word  (a.s.  ponne  or  panne).  In  Skelton 
(i.  79)  we  find,  "  il'han  otlier  are  glad,  Tttan  is  he  sad."  In  later  Erigli.=h  the 
spelling  than  has  been  restricted  to  the  adverb  as  it  is  used  after  compara- 
tives. In  Anglo-Saxon  Man  {ponne)  means  'when,'  having  the  common  relative 
force  of  se,  seo,  pa-t  and  its  derivatives.  In  this  sense  it  was  used  after  compara- 
tives to  introduce  the  standard  of  comparison.  "  He  came  sooner  than  I  expected,"' 
meant  in  fact,  "  When  I  expected  (him  to  come  soon]  he  came  sooner."  '*  John  is 
taller  than  Charles,"  mean*^,  "  ^\'^len  Charles  is  tall  (i.e.,  wlien  the  talliiess  of 
Charles  is  regarded)  John  is  taller."  "  I  have  no  other  home  than  this,"  is, 
"  \VTien  I  have  this,  I  have  no  other  home."  In  course  of  time  than  ousted  the 
dative  case,  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  used  (like  the  ablative  in  Latin)  to  denote 
the  standard  of  comparison.  In  Scotch  be  (=  by]  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose, 
as,  "Hey's  yunger  be  onie  o  thaim,"  =  "  He's  younger  by  (i.e.,  '  by  the  side  of.' 
'compared  with')  any  of  them."  The  curious  provincial  and  Scotch  use  of  mr 
after  comparatives  is  quite  different.  "  He  is  older  nor  John,"  possibly  me^rna 
"  He  is  older,  and  not  John."  Clauses  beginning  with  than  are  usually  elliptcjd, 
and  requii-e  a  verb,  either  expressed  or  understood.  From  what  has  been  sa-a 
above,  it  appears  that  than  is  a  connective  adverb,  qualifj-ing  (adverbiahv  tiiis 
verb.  Quam,  in  Latm,  does  not  strictly  answer  to  than,  but  is  an  adverb  of  degre* 
(like  the  demonstrative  tam),  qualiiyiug  the  adjective  or  adverb  (expressed  Or  under* 
gUiod)  which  follows  ii. 
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relative  adverbs  admit  of  being  classified  according  to  tlie 
ideas  of  time,  place,  &c.,  wliicli  tbey  indicate. 

1.  Adverbs  of  Time.  Now,  then,  after,  before,  presently, 
immediately,  when,   as  (in  such,  sentences  as   "  Jls  1  wua 

.   returning,  i  met  him"),  &c. 

2.  Adverbs  of  Place  and  Arrangement.  Here,  there,  where, 
whither,  wherever,  whithersoever,  thence,  whence,  wherein, 
whereat,  whereupon,  in,  out,  up,  down,  under,  witiiiu, 
inside,  without,  backwards,  firstly,  secondly,  &c. 

-  3.  Adverbs  of  licpeti'tion.     Once,  twice.  &c. 

4.  Adverbs  of  Manner.  "Well,  ill,  badly,  how,  however, 
so,  as. 

To  this  class  belong  the  numerous  abverbs  formed  from 
adjectives  by  the  suffix  ly,  as  riyhtly,  virtuously,  badly.  &c. 

5.  Advrrbs  of  Quantity  or  Degree.  Very,  nearly,  almo.st, 
quite,  eke  (A. 8.  edc  =  Germ,  anch),  much,  more,  mo.st, 
liltlo,  less,  least,  all,  half,  auy,  only,  as,  the.  These  are 
only  a  particular  kind  of  Adverbs  of  Manner. 

6.  Adverbs  of  Ajjlrmation  and  Negation.  Not,  no,  nay, 
aye,  yea.     , 

7.  Aduerba  of  Cause  arni  Effect.  Therefore,  wherefore, 
why. 

2G6  As  regards  their  origin,  adverbi?  are  for  tlio  most  part  formed  hy 
inflection,  derivation,  or  composition,  from  nouns,  adjectives,  and 
pronouns. 

207  Adverbs  derived  frora  ITours.— Adverbial  genitives* 
still  remain  in  >ieedi>  {:=  of  necessity),  straightivaysf  (comp.  straight- 
way), noicays  (comp.  noway),  always  (comp.  a livay  =  ^  aiitha  -way '; 
A.S.  ealne  weg). 

Some  adverbial  phrases,  as  *  Day  and  night,' '  Summer  and  winter,' 
*  One  day,'  were  once  genitives. 

We  have  one  adverbial  dative  left  in  trkilom  (A.S.,  hwilum),  a 
dative  plural,  meaning  '  at  whiles '  ('  formerly,'  '  on  a  time ').  Ever 
and  nevcrX  were  once  datives  singular.  The  adverbs  in  -vieal  were 
compounds  of  the  dative  plural  maelum,  'by  portions';  as piecenwal, 
inchmeal  {ShaAs.,  Temp.  ii.  2),  limbitwai  {Cywh.  ii.  4). 

In  J  37-,  3,  it  is  noticed  that  many  adverbial  adjuncts  consist  of 
a  noun  (which  was  originally  in  the  accusative),  qualified  by  au 
adjective.     Several  of  these  have  hardened  into  compound  adverbs, 

•  Adverbial  genitives  were  common  in  ABglo-Saxon,  aa  'sofyos*  {of  a  trui?))\ 
•nibtes'  [by  niijht)  \  'dfegt's'  (ft^  d«^,  compare  '  of  ao  evetiing-,'  'of  morn'^ng's 'j  j 
*  sylfwilles '  {of  jrte  will),  d:c.  Many  of  tbem  have  been  replaced  by  o/  followea 
by  the  noun. 

t  Some  of  these  are  m.ixed  up  with  the  compounds  of  unst.  Thus  we  have 
lengthwaijs  and  lengthwise,  nowny  and  nowise. 

I  iTu-r  is  sometimes  wTi mgrly  substituted  for  never  in  such  expressions  as  "He 
told  never  so  many  lies,"  "Be  they  never  so  many,"  i.e.,  'be  thty  many,  so  t)iat 
tliey  tvere  never  so  many.'  In  bke  manner  pt">ple  romnxonJy  say,  '  Unn  t  do  nnn-e 
tiiau  you  cau  help,'  iaotiad  of  '  Don't  do  Uio.e  than  you  can't  h  jp  '  [De  ilor^a  nj. 
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as  soynetimes,  always,  otherwise,  likewise  (=im  like  manner) 
meantime,  midway^  yesterday  {A.S.,  (/estran  dmg),  straightway.  The 
adverbs  north,  south,  east,  west,  home,  were  formerly  accusativf 
cases. 

A  large  class  of  adverbial  adjuncts  consist  of  a  noun  preceded 
by  a  preposition  (see  ^  372,  2).  Some  of  these  adverbial  expressions 
have  been  welded  together  into  adverbs.  Thus,  with  the  prepo- 
sition mi  (weakened  to  a),  we  get  abed,  asleep,  afoot,  ahead,  astern, 
ad  rift,  afloat,  agape, amiss,  away,  aback,  aboard,*  ice. 

In  a  siniiLir  way  we  get  indeed,  betimes  {i.e.,  by-times),  besides, 
bt forehand ,  forsooth,  to-day,  to-morrow,  to-night,  overboard,  Sec. 

A  few  adverbs  are  derived  from  nouns  by  tie  suifix  -long  (formerly 
^!«ye,  answering  to  -/i«(7«  in  German),  as  headlong  (fonnerly  hecd- 
lynge),  siddouy,  or  sidiinyf  (sideiinyes).  Jbarkliiiy  comes  from  an 
adjective. 

268  Adverbs  derivod  from  Adjectives. — Specimens  of  the 

genitive  suflix  s  appear  in  else  (formerly  elles,  the  genitive  of  a  root 
el  or  al,  meaning  othe)-),  once  (for  ones,  from  one),  twice  (formerly 
twyes),  thrice  (lormorly  thryes  or  thries),  unaicares,  inwards,%  out- 
uards,  &c.  (by  the  side  of  the  forms  inward,  outKard,  &c.).  Much 
fas  in  viuch  greater  =i greater  by  much)  and  little  were  datives 
{miclum  and  lyllum).  Other  adverbs  were  formerly  accusative 
adjectives,  as  all,  enough,  right,  far,  near,  ere.  By  prefixing  a 
preposition  to  an  adjective,  %nd  tlien  dropping  the  old  case 
Buttix,  we  get  such  adverbs  as  amid  (A.S.,  on-iniddum),  abroad, 
withal,  aloud,  awry,  along,  together.^  \Ve  still  say  in  general,  in 
vain,  &c. 

269  The  con^mon  adverbial  suffix  in  Antrlo-Saxon  was  -fj  the  omission 
of  which  reduced  many  adverbs  to  the  same  form  as  the  adjectives 
from  which  they  were  derived  H  Thus,  "Ho  sniot  him  harde" 
became  "lie  smote  him  hard."  "His  epere  sticode  faeste"=: 
"His  spear  stuck  fast."  "lie  weop  biterlice "  :=  "  He  wej^t 
bitterly."  It  was  thus  that  we  got  such  adverbs  as  those  in  tho 
phrases, 'to  run /(75<'y  '  right  reyoveml';  '  *o;v  displeased';  '  to  talk 
like  a  fool';  'to  speak  loud';  'to  sleep  sound';  'to  live  godly'; 
'  to  come  early';  '  you  are  very  likely  aware,'  &c.  In  Anglo-Saxim 
there  was  a  numerous  class  of  secondary  adjectives  ending  in  -He, 
the  adverbs  from  which  ended  in   lice   (=  like  ==.  ly),  as  biterlic 


*  These  must  not  be  confounded  with  French  comrounds  of  4  (  =  ad),  such  aa 
apart,  apace,  a/ront,  apiece,  agog.     (See  Jliilzner,  i.  441.) 

+  In  JJorte  d' Arthur,  ii.  286,  we  read  "  Felle  downe  noseling,"  i.e.,  '  on  to  his  nose.' 
{]  lain  well,  s.  v.) 

t  Ward  (A. 8.  weard),  is  in  reality  an  arljective  (u.scd  only  in  compounds),  and 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  vergens,  'inuUning  or  stietcliiugr.' 

i  Thus  also  were  formed  anon  (=  on  ane,  'at  one  [time],'  'without  interval.' 
I'he  nonce  is  a  corruption  of  then  once  (=  than  ant{s),  '  that  one  pmpose  or  time ' 
Koch,  ii.  p.  309.) 

II  Adverbs  m  -e  are  still  found  in  Spenser. 

11  In  old  French  there  w;i.s  an  adverl'ial  use  of  adjectivec,  which  found  its  wny 
into  English.  Ilen'-e  we  say,  "  You  play  me  faisf  :"  "  That  is  very  good  ;"  "  Hurg 
that  canuot  be  true  ;"  "I  sc^iree  toucliei  him"  "Tliat  !•<  juite  t'ue."  It  is  often  a 
question  whether  we  are  dealing  with  an  adverb,  or  with  an  adjective  used  as  !Iie 
coinplement  of  the  predicate,  e.g.,  "  Ilo.pe  spiinRS  ttrnal  in  the  humtoi  bieuat" 
(i'upe) ;  "  Slow  and  sure  comes  up  the  gulden  year  "  IV'ea.-i^son). 
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(bitferlilce'zz^  of  a  bitter  sort'),  biterlice=z'  in  a  bitter  sort  of  way.' 
As  the  advorbiiil  eulBx  -e  fell  iuto  disuse,  tlie  suilix  lice  {=:  ly)  came 
to  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  adverbial  suiiix,  the  iutervening 
adjeclive  in  -lie  {,-ly)  being  either  suppressed  or  not  fonued.* 
Thus  we  now  have  'bitter'  {adj)  and  'bitterly'  (adv.),  but  not 
'  bittcrlike';  and  the  sulllx  is  appended  to  ilomance  as  well  as  to 
Anglo-Saxon  words,  a,B  perfectly,  divinely. 'X 

270  Pronominal  Adverbs.— These  are  formed  from  the  pro- 
nominal roots  {a)  by  the  sufiix  -re,  marking  place : — here,  there, 
where ;%  {b)  by  the  suHix  -ther  : — hither,  thither,  tvhit Iter ;  (c)  by 
the  suliix  -n  (A.S.,  «e,  the  accusative  masculine  suffix \J) : — then  or 
than  (A.S.,  \)anne  or  ]>onne),  when  ;  (d)  by  the  comj)ound  sulllx  -nee, 
of  which  ce  [=:cs)  is  the  genitive  sullix|| : — hence,  thence,  whence  ;% 
(e)  from  the'!" Anglo-Saxon  instrumental  case  we  get  the  {=.  \>y), 
used  before  comparatives,  as  in  '  2'he  sooner  the  better';  tvhy  (=r 
hwi  or  hwy)  and  how  {=zhivu).  '1  ho  neuter  relative  pronoun  that 
is  often  used  as  a  connective  adverb.  What  has  in  old  writers  the 
sense  of  why  ?  or  in  what  degree  f  Thus  is  probably  only  a  variety 
of  theos,  the  instrumental  case  of  the  neuter  this. 

271  Many  adverbs  are  identical  in  form  with  prepositions,  as  by  ('  he 
rode  by'),  on  ('come  on'),  off  ('be  off'),  to  ('ho  came  to"),  out 
('go  out'),  &c.  From,  as  an  adverb,  survives  in  to  and  fro.  The 
adverbial  use  of  the  words  is  in  fact  the  older  of  the  two  iseo  farther 
on,  under  '  Prex:)osition ').  'I'hese  adverbs  combine  with  tlie  pro- 
nominal adverbs,  and  form  the  compound  adverbs  herein,  tliereby, 
herewith,  hitlicrto,  whereat,  thereout,  thenceforth,  &c. 

272  Adverbs  of  Negation.  The  old  English  negation  was  ne,  put 
before  the  verb,  while  not  is  put  after  it,  when  the  verb  is  hnite.    Ao< 

•  'SVe  often  have  pairs  of  adverbs  (commonly  with  a  slipht  difference  of  mi-aning) 
formed  with  or  without  the  intervention  of  the  adjective  in  lie,  as  ligM,  liylitli/  : 
right,  riyfUly  ;  hard,  hardly,  &c. 

Like  was  itself  an  adverb,  as  in  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
lyord  pitieth  them  tliat  fear  Him."  Here  like  is  lepcateil  in  so.  In  "  He  talks  like 
a  fool,"  like  is  an  adverb,  and  is  itself  qualified  adverbially  (}  372,  4)  by  '  [toj  a 
fool.'     (Compare  the  dative  after  similiter  in  Lalm.) 

■t-  Wlien  adverbs  are  foimed  from  ailjectives  in  -le  preceded  by  a  consonant,  «  is 
cut  off  and  y  only  is  added,  as  able,  ably.  I' is  changed  to  t  before  ly,  as  in  bodily, 
merrily,  daily.     Before  -ly  II  is  reduced  to  I,  e.%fuU.  ful-ly. 

The  e  of  ue  is  elided,  as  in  truly.  Ly  is  not  added  to  adjectives  ending  in  ly. 
Tlie  adverbial  suffix -iy  was  sometimes  omiWed,  so  that  we  get  such  pliia-ses  as 
'  grievous  sick  '  {Shaksp.  R.  IL  i.  4);  '  exceeding  great ' ;  'Thou  didst  it  cxcrlleut' 
('J'amiiig  of  Shrew,  i.  1,  89);  '  Does  easy'  (ilacb.  il.  3,  148);  '  Lees  winning  soft,  less 
amiably  mild'  (I'ar.  Lost,  ii.  478). 

t  These  adverbs  are  often  used  for  those  in  -ther  by  the  best  writers,  as  "  There  I 
throw  my  gage  "  {Shaksp.) ;  "  Your  horse  will  carry  you  there  "  (Scott),  &o. 

\  Compare  the  Latin  turn  and  quum. 

II  hence,  &c.,  are  secondary  foiTus.  The  older  forms  are  heonan,  heonne,  hethen, 
henne,  and  then  hennis,  hennes,  hens,  hence;  hxvanon,  wanne,  u-hethen,  whmnes  ;  thanon, 
tlianne,  thennea.  The  -n  or  -an  appears  to  mark  motion  from.  (Compare  the  Latin 
i-n-de,  u-n-de,  and  German  hi-n.) 

H  ThCFe  adverbs  followed  the  course  of  the  corresponding  pronouns.  Those 
derived  from  whn  were  at  fiist  interrogative  and  indefinite,  and  are  stUl  so  used. 
They  have  the  indefinite  sense  in  somewhere,  anywhere,  elsewhere,  nowhere,  snmt.how, 
ani/how.  Seldom  is  possibly  a  coiTuptmn  of  seld-hwonne  =  rarely-when  (Koch,  ii.  p. 
RlH).  TTk  is  both  relative  and  demonstrative.  Before  t«/io  (Au-a^  and  its  deiivativea 
« tru  used  as  relatives,  there,  that,  than,  &c.,  had  this  senfie. 
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ia  a  shortened  fonn  of  nmight  or  naught  *  (i.e.,  ne-&-wiht  =  n -ever  a 
thing),  and  conaequently  ia  a  strengthened  negative, t  meaning  'in 
no  degree,'  or  '  in  no  respect.'  It  was  at  first  used  to  strengthen  a 
previous  negative, J  just  as  Chaucer  and  other  writiTs  use  nothing 
("  Nothing  ne  knew  he  that  it  was  Arcite,"  C.  T.  1521). 

No  and  nay  are  only  varieties  of  «d  =  never,  which  was  used  before 
comparative  adverbs,  as  '  na  \i^  lees '  z=z  nevertheless.  No  is  now  used 
bolore  comparative  adverbs  and  adjectives,  as  no  further,  no  bigger. 
The  form  No  is  now  employed  as  the  absolute  negative,  as  "  Did 
you  gpeak  ?  No."  The  older  form  for  this  was  nay.  The  affirma- 
tive particle  ay  or  aye  is  the  same  as  tho  Anglo-Saxon  d  ^  ever. 
{For  aye  ^=.for  ever.)  Yea  (A.S.  gea)  is  of  the  same  oiigin  as  the 
German ya.  Yes  (A.S.  gese)  is  a  compound  of  yea  or  ye  and  the  old 
subjunctive  «»  ox  sie  'be  it.'  (Miitzner,  i.  446.)  Ay  or  aye  and 
nay  {=.  ever  and  never),  as  adverbs,  once  formed  part  of  a  phrase 
containing  a  verb  wliich  they  qualified. §  In  yes  the  traces  of  such 
a  verb  are  still  left. 

273  Adverbs  are  sometimes  used  after  prepositions,  so  as  to 
serve  as  compendious  expressions  for  a  qualified  substan- 
tive, as  "I  have  heard  that  before  now;"  "  He  has 
changed  since  then."  Now  is  equivalent  to  "  tho  time  notv 
being;"  then  to  "the  time  then  being,"  &c.  Adverbial 
phrases  are  also  used  thus,  as  "  From  leyond  the  sea." 

Comparison  of  Adverbs. 

274  Some  adverbs  (like  adjectives)  admit  of  degrees  of  com- 
parison. 

The  comparative  degree  of  an  adverb  is  that  forni  of  it 
which  indicates  that  of  two  actions  or  qualities  which  are 
compared  together,  one  surpasses  the  other  with  respect  to 

•  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  elements  are  found  separate,  as  "  He  ne  mehte  wiht 
gefeohtan"  'He  could  not  fight.'  {Beowulf.)  Ne-ne  was  equivalent  to  neither 
-nor.     Byron  now  and  then  uses  this  double  negative. 

+  We  have  the  negative  doubly  strengthened  in  such  phrases  as  '  not  a  bi(,'  '  not 
a  jot," '  not  a  whit '  (where  whit  or  wiht  in  fact  occurs  twice).  A  hit,  a  jot,  a  slraiv, 
&e.,  are  accusatives  of  measui'e. 

t  In  old  English  negatives  were  strengthened,  not  neutralized,  by  repetition  :  e.<; , 
'  Ne  geseah  n^fie  nan  man  God ''  {John  i.  18;  '  No  nsan  hath  not  never  seen  God.' 
The  iise  and  position  of  not  arose  from  the  omission  of  the  negative  ne.  Thus 
"  neo  nefden  noht  ane  moder  [Layamon  i.  10)  =  "They  ne  had  not,  &c."  became 
"  They  had  not,"  &c. 

§  In  fact  we  must  repeat  with  them  the  previous  subject  and  predicate.  Thus 
"Is  not  this  true? — Ay,  Sir,"  is  at  f  uU  length: — "Ay  (i.e.,  ever)  this  is  true." 
"Did  you  speak? — No;"  is: — '  No  or  nay  (i.e.,  never)  did  I  speak.'  Judged  by 
the  present  u^age  of  not  and  no,  not  should  be  used  in  all  such  contracted  sen- 
tences as  "Do  you  believe  this  nr  not?"  But  orno  has  also  the  sanction  of  the 
best  wiiters,  as  "If  you  be  maid  or  no"  {Shaksp.  Temp.  I.  2)  ;  "Thou  knowest 
alone  whether  this  was  or  no"  (Tenni/eon).  The  phrase  'whether  or  no'  has 
establiohed  itself  in  common  use.  Nd  and  nay  were  smiUarly  used  in  Anglo-Saxon 
Bad  early  English.  [Sliilzner,  ii.  p.  131.)  Also  never  (=  na  or  no)  is  folind  for  not, 
aa  "  we  witen  never"  =  '  we  know  not'  (Wiclif;  John  Lx.  21). 
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flome  circumstance  of  manner  or  degree  by  ^4ucli  they  are 
both  marked,  but  in  dilferent  degrees.  Thus,  "  John 
reads  ill,  but  Thomas  roads  worse ;"  "I  was  but  liltle  pre- 
pared for  that  event,  but  he  was  less  prepared." 
The  superlative  degree  of  an  adverb  is  that  form  of  it 
which  indicates  that  out  of  several  actions  or  qualities 
•which  are  compared  together  one  surpasses  all  the  rest 
with  respect  to  some  circumstance  of  manner  or  degree  by 
which  they  are  all  marked,  but  in  different  degrees ;  as, 
"  Of  all  these  boys,  William  writes  the  worst;"  "John 
was  less  cautious  than  I,  but  Thomas  was  the  least  cautious 
of  the  thi-ee." 

It  is   only  some  adverbs  of  time,  distance,  manner,   and 
degree  which  admit  of  degrees  of  comparison. 

275  The  suffixes  for  compnrison  are  now -er  and -^si.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
tlicy  were  -or  and  -out,  which  were  appended  to  adverbs  in  -e  and 
'lice,  the  final  e  of  which  was  struck  off.  In  modein  English 
adverbs  in  -er  and  -est  are  usually  formed  from  those  a<lverb3  which 
are  the  same  in  form  as  tlie  corresponding  adjectives,  as  hard, 
harder,  hardest ;  long,  longer,  longest ;  fast,  faster,  fadest,  &c.  These 
Buffixes  are  not  now  appended  to  adverbs  in  -ly  (except  early). 
Shakspere  uses  proudher,  truer,  easier,  &c.  Oftener  and  oftenest  are 
still  common.  The  usual  mode  of  indicating  comparative  and  super- 
lative is  to  prefix  the  adverbs  more  and  most,  as  wisely,  more  wisely, 
most  wisely.  There  are  some  instances  in  wliich  the  adverbial 
suffix  -ly  is  appended  to  comparative  and  superlative  odverbs,  as 
nearly,  mostly,  formerly,  firstly,  lastly. 

276  The  following  fonns  should  be  noticed.* 


Tositiva. 

Comparative. 

Superlative, 

well 

better 

best 

evil  {contr.  ill) 

worse 

worst 

much 

more 

most 

nigh  or  near 

nearer 

next 

forth 

furllior 

furthest 

far 

farther 

farthest 

ere  t 
later 

erst 
last 

late 

\adj.  rathe  J] 

rather 

The  comparatives  nether  (from  be-neath,)  upper,  tmier,  outer,  or 
utter,  hi>ui<:r  {be-hind\,  are  used  only  aa  adjectives,  liespecting  the 
Buperlative  forms,  see  §  117. 

•  Compare  ?  114  and  the  notes. 

+  In  early  English  i^e.  was  sometimes  npclt  &r,  as :  "  We,  or  ever  he  come  near, 
ftvr  ready  to  kill  him  "  (Acta  xxiii.  1ft) .  "  or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed  "  (Eoclet. 
X  i.  6). 

X  "  The  lathe  (early)  primrose."    (MUton,  L^c.) 
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PRSPOSITIOIT. 

277  Prepositions*  are  words  placed  before  eubstanllres,  by 
means  of  which  we  show  the  relation  in  which  things,  and 
their  actions  and  attributes,  stand  to  other  thino^s.  In  the 
sentence,  "  I  saw  a  cloud  in  the  sky,"  in  is  a  preposition, 
and  marks  the  relation  (of  place)  in  which  the  clowl  stands 
to  the  sky.  In  the  sentence,  "Tuesday  comes  after  Mon- 
day," after  is  a  preposition,  and  shows  the  relation  (of 
time)  in  which  the  coming  of  Tuesday  stands  with  respect 
to  Monday.  In  "  lie  struck  the  dog  on  the  head,"  on  is  a 
preposition,  and  denotes  the  relation  of  the  act  of  strikin(i 
to  the  head.  In  "Tom  peeped  through  the  keyhole 
throwjli  denotes  the  relation  (of  movement  from  one  side  to 
the  other)  of  the  act  of  peeping  to  the  keyhole,  f  In  "  lie  is 
fond  of  music,"  of  denotes  the  relntion  of  music  to  the 
attribute  fond.  The  substantive  which  follows  a  preposi- 
tion is  in  the  objective  case,  and  is  said  to  be  governed  by 
the  preposition. 

278  Things  and  their  actions  and  attributes  can  only  bear 
these  relations  to  other  things.  Therefore  a  preposition  can 
only  be  placed  before  a  word  that  stands  for  a  thing,  that  is, 
a  substantive,  or  a  substantive  clause,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  substantive  (comp.  §  273),  and  can  connect  the  sub- 
stantive which  follows  it  only  with  a  substantive,  a  verb, 
or  an  adjective,  since  these  alone  stand  for  things  and  their 
actions  and  attributes. 

Origin  of  Prepositions. 

279  Tt  lins  heen  already  pointed  out  (see  note  on  p.  27)  that  the  criginal 
function  of  propositions  was  to  pive  precision  and  dofiuiteness  to 
the  somewhat  vague  ideas  of  the  relations  of  actions  to  things,  whioh 
were  expressed  by  the  case-ending  of  nouns.  J    They  exhibit  three 

*  The  -word  preposition  gives  a  very  imperfect  description  of  this  part  of  speech, 
as  it  merely  implies  'placed  hefo-.e'  (Latin  prat  =  be/ore,  po^itus  =  placed),  and 
is  seif-contradictory  when  (as  is  sometiraes  the  case)  a  preposition  comes  ajler  the 
word  tliat  it  governs,  as  ui  '  the  pen  which  I  wTote  with.' 

\  Some  grammarians  maintain  the  crotchet  that  a  preposition  invariably  denotes 
the  relation  of  a  tkin^  to  a  thing.  E  the  above  sentence  is  consistent  with  this 
definition,  the  difficulty  of  a  camel's  ffoing  through  tlie  eye  of  a  needle  is  reduced 
to  very  manageable  proportions.  The  originnl  function  of  a  preposition  (as  -will  he 
Been  from  what  follows)  was  to  define  the  relation  of  an  nrtion  to  a  thinn  (?  280>. 
Xn  a  recent  grammar  a  preposition  is  said  to  be  "  a  word  which  shows  the  relation 
of  one  nnii.n  to  another."  Does  "  Jack  in  the  box  "  imply  that  the  noun  Jack  is  in 
the  noun  box  ? 

tl  tiiid  that  thifl  view  of  the  matter  haa  the  weighty  sanction  of  Matzner 
(i.  p.  447). 
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Btnfres  of  coTistruction.  (1)  They  were  prefixed  to  the  verb,  winch 
thi-y  qualified  udveibially,  foniiiug  in  fact  a  coiiipoiind  with  it. 
(li)  They  were  detaclied  from  the  verh,  but  not  prefixed  to  tlie 
iioun.  At  this  stage  it  is  often  difficult  to  toll  whether  we  are 
deaUng  with  a  pieposition  or  an  adverb,  (u)  Thej'  acquired  the 
force  of  prepositions,  and  were  prefixed  to  tlio  nouns.*  The  first 
Btage  is  roxiresentcd  by  such  a  sentence  as  "  BigstandaS  me  strange 
geueatas  "  {Giedmoni  ^  ^  Stowt  vassals  bystaud  me';  the  seconcl 
stage  by  "  lie  heoiu  stod  wiS  "  (Lai/amon)  =  '  He  them  stood 
against,'  or  "  Again  the  false  paiens  the  Christen  stode  he  by " 
(P.  Langtoft\  =  '  Agaijist  the  false  pagans  the  Christians  he  stood 
by  ' ;  the  third  by  "  He  stood  by  the  Christians." 

280  From  this  it  is  obvious  that  the  primary  function  of  prepositions  is 
to  show  the  relation  between  an  action  or  attribute  and  a  thin/j. 
It  is  only  through  the  intervention  of  an  attributive  word,  which 
was  afterwards  dropped,  that  they  came  to  show  the  relation  of  one 
<Ai«^  to  another.  "The  book  on  the  table"  ="  The  book  lying 
(or  being)  on  the  table,"  and  so  on. 

28 1  As  regards  tlieir  etymology,  prepositions  may  bo  arranged 
in  tho  following  cla.sses  : — 

(1.)  Simple  Prepositions. 


at 

forth  t 

of  or  ofE 

till 

by 

from  J 

on 

to 

for 

m 

through 

up 
uith 

(2.)  Prepogiliotts  derived  from  Adverbs.  § 

a.  li'j  a  comparative  sujjix. 

after  over  Bndcr 

The  dative  which  followed  these  comparatives  waa  the  dative  marking 
the  standard  of  comparison  {Eoch,  ii.  p.  3;il). 

b.  By  prefixing  a  preposition  to  an  adverb,  y 

•  The  student  of  Greek  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  these  three  stages.  The 
originally  adverbial  force  of  prepositions  is  unmistakably  e\ident  from  the  fomia- 
tion  of  the  greater  pai-t  of  them,  and  is  cleaily  been  in  such  worda  as  between, 
among,  &c. 

t  Forth  is  fotmd  as  a  preposition  in  Shakspere :  "  They  issue  forth  their  city  " 
{Cor.  i.  4).  Itis  sometimes  strengthened  by  another  prepositiuu,  '  fi'oni  forth.'  It 
is  now  commonly  used  only  as  an  advert). 

}  In  Chaucer  and  WicUf  we  find /ro. 

§  All  these  prepositions  were  oiiginally  ailverbs. 

H  Compare  {  273.  In  these  prepositions  the.  steps  of  formation  are  perfectly 
clear.  (1)  From  a  simple  adverbial  or  prepositional  particle,  such  as  at  (out),  or 
aft  (behind)  is  formed  an  adverb  (litan,  af  an,  &c.)  by  means  of  the  old  advexbial 
sullix  -on,  denoting  locality.  These  adverbial  forius  sometimes  acquire  the  force 
of  prepositions  in  Anglo-Saxon,  sometimes  not.  (2)  This  adverb  is  preceded  by  a 
preposition  (be  —  bi  or  by,  with,  and  on,  weakened  to  a,  being  those  most  frequently 
used),  and  a  secondary  comjjcjund  is  sometimes  formed  by  pretixtug a  (=  on).  'I'he 
TcsxiKing  compouudii  are  adveibs,  and  are  u^ed  as  such,  but  also  acquire  tiie  force 
of  prcpobiUons. 


ios 
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ahaft  (A.S.  a-be-fpftan) 
n'M'.ve  (A.S.  a,-be-uf:iu) 
about  (AS.  a-be-utan) 
afore  (A.S.  on-foraa)  or  set 

foran) 
before  (A.S.  bi-foran  or  bo- 

forati) 
beluuJ  (A.S.  be-hindan) 

(ii.'  Trepositions  formed  by  prcfj. 
adjective  used  substantively. 

aboard  (  =  on  board) 
across  (from  Fr.  croix) 
adown  t  or   down    (A.S.    of 

diiiiu) 
agaiust+  (A.S.  on-gegTi,ongean) 
along  (A.S.  aiidliuig  ^) 
auiid    or    amidst    (A.S.     on 

iiiiddum). 
among  or  amongst  (A.S.  on- 

gi'inang  ||  ) 
aueut    (A.S.    on-efen    or   on- 

emn  =  '  oa  a  level,'  '  over- 

agaiiist') 
around  or  round 
aslant 

A /off  (on  lyfte  =  in  the  air) 
prepositions. 


beneath  (A.S.  be-nof)f?nn) 
bevond  (A.S    be-gi^oudan) 
bill*  A.S.  be.-utan) 
throughout  {lute  A.S.  ])urh-ut) 
underneath  (A.S.  under- neo- 

Sm) 
within  (A.S.  wi'5-innan) 
•without  (A.S.  wi3-utan) 

xiiij  a  preposition  to   a  noun  or  an 

astride 

aiiiwart     (A..S.     on      Jjweoih 

crooked) 
at  ween  {see  between) 

b(  low 

bL.-;'.le  IF  or  besides  (A.S,   be- 

sidan) 
bi_L xeen**  (A.S.  betwconiim  = 

'  by  two ') 
bcinixt  (A.S.  betwih,  betwix, 

or  betvvax) 
since  ft 
in. side 
outside 

withal  :!:;f 

and  abreast  are  used  now  and  then  as 


*  This  old  preposition  i<!  often  wrongly  taken  for  the  conjimction  hut.  It  meana 
L'terally  'on  the  outside  of,'  and  thence  '  w.tQOut' or  '  excent.'  Thus  "  Butaa 
Bi'ttuiu  huiitian  ic  ms"^"  =  'I  can  hunt  without  nets'  (Coll.)  "  Ealle  bi"ltaii 
iiia\n  "  {Iteow,  705)=  'all  but  one.'  This  is  (he  regular  con.stTueti'in  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  after  a//  (eal).  Plirases  like  'all  or  none  but  he'  are  ungrammatical.  In 
Chaucer  we  find  •'  But  meat  or  drinke  she  dre>^sed  her  to  lie  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
house  alone."  Tlie  motto  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  is,  "Touch  not  the  cat  but 
thp  glove"  [Koch.  ii.  p.  36i).  £ut  may  be  followed  by  the  infinitive  ^viUl0ut  to,  as 
'•  Jie  did  notliiug  but  laugh."  Eespecting  the  cases  in  which  but  apjiears  to  mean 
only,  see  §  .")05. 

■r  Literally, '  off  the  hill.'    r>m  =  hm.  _ 

t  lu  ayainsf,  amidst,  and  nmo/>:i't  the  s  is  the  adverbial  genitive  sufiix  (§  2G8). 
T^^e  ( is  an  offg-rowth  of  the  s.     Afiain  is  the  older  form. 

§  From  the  old  Anglo-iSaxon  preijosition  and  =  opposite,  or  in  presence  of,  which 
we  have  in  an-.'swer. 

II   Geinang  in  AS.  means  an  assemblage  or  multitude. 

il  B  -tile  ha-*  now  reference  to  place,  as  '  A  house  b.^side  a  river.'  Be.'ndi's  means 
•in  addition  to,'  as  "  Besides  the  profit  there  is  the  honour."  This  distinction  is 
niodera,  and  is  purely  arbitrary.  On-this-side  is  used  as  a  preposition,  like  beside, 
inaide,  and  outnide. 

*•  flKltveen  comes  from  the  numeral  adjective  twenn  {=  Lat.  binus),  a  derivative 
from  tiva  or  twi  (=.  two).  Iiettci/t  was  formed  from  the  root  twi.  To  this  wa.-* added 
the  adverbial  genitive  suffix  s  lie'u'ij;),  and  subsequently  the  offgro^vth  t  (j  218). 
The  parts  of  the  compound  heiwei^iium  might  be  bCparuted.  'I5e  sKm  tweonum' 
(ly  tUi-  Uik-Ji  twain)  =  '  betweeu  the  lakes.' 

t+  Siitce  or  sinne.i  Is  foi-med  by  the  sulfix  -M  from  sin  ("  Rin  thilke  day,"  =  since 
that  day-  Cftaucer),  a  shorteiiej  form  of  the  adverb  siQan  {tit/ien),  deiived  from  »i3 
s=  !ati-r. 

H  Always  placed  at  the  end  of  the  clanaa. 
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(4.)    Prepositions  formed  by  prefixing  an  advert, 3I  particle  to  a 

prepusUiun : — 

into  tmtil*  upon  without 

onto  unto  within 

(.5.)  From  the  pAjeetiye  tceard  (r=Lat.,  vcrt/ens),  ■preceded  by  the 
ads-erb  io,f  we  got  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  adjective  toweard,  meaning 
'  a[)proaching,  future.' J 

T<jwcard  aud  toweardes  (formed  by  the  genitive  inflection,  {see 
$  268),  were  vised  as  adverbs,  and  tlien  acquired  the  force  of  pro- 
positions. Nigh  (neah),  near,  nearer,  and  next,  are  adjectives  used 
tirst  as  adverbs  and  then  as  pre]30sition3.  (6Ve  ^  114.)  When  used 
as  adverbs  they  .ire  followed  by  to.  Ere  (A.S.,  cor)  is  a  comparative 
adjective,  used  fii'st  adverbially  and  then  as  a  preposition.  Past, 
once  an  attributive  participle,  is  now  a  preposition,  as  '•  He  went 
past  the  house." 

233  In  Anglo-Saxon  passive  and  other  impersonal  verbs  might  be  used 
Without  a  subject  of  any  Idud  expressed  (^^  382),  simply  to  affirm 
that  an  action  takes  place,  without  referring  it  to  any  agent. 
Participles  are  often  employed  imiiersonally  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  As  we  may  have  a  nominative  absolute  consisting  of  a 
participle  qualifying  a  substantive  (see  §  372,  5),  so  we  may  have 
a  participle  used  absolutely  without  any  substantive  for  it  to 
qualify,  as:  "Speaking  generally,  this  wiU  be  found  true"; 
"  Barring  accidents,  we  shall  arrive  to-morrow."  Participles  thus 
used  are  sometimes  wrongly  set  down  as  prepositions,  as  concerning , 
considering,  respecting,^  &c.  In  some  cases  these  active  participles 
have  supplanted  passive  participles  which  qualitied  the  noun.  Thus, 
"considering  his  conduct"  was  ''his  conduct  considered,"  just  as 
we  still  say,  "All  things  considered."  Notwithstanding,  pending, 
and  during  are  participles  qualifying  the  noun  that  follows  in  tlie 
nominative  absolute.  Notwithstanding  is  sometimes  placed  afttr 
the  noun,  esjiecially  in  legal  phraseology.  Save  (Fr.  saiif)  and 
except  are  of  French  origin,  and  are  remnants  of  Latin  ablatives 
absolute  in  which  salvo-  and  excepto-  were  used.  In  old  English, 
out-taken  is  found  for  except.  In  Shakspere  we  still  find  excepted  : 
"  Always  excepted  my  dear  Claiulio."  As  both  the  nominative  and 
the  objective  case  are  used  in  the  absolute  construction  (^^  372,  0), 
save  he  and  save  him  are  both  allowable. 

283  The  principal  relations  which  prepositions  indicate  are 
those  oi  place,  time,  and  causality. \^ 

*  'i\e  old  Gothic  preposition  und  {=  German  Ws'  appeared  in  Ang-lo  Saxon  a^o^ 
(iust  »is  the  Gothic  <«ntAus  became  tolh  or  tooth).  The  older  fonn  maintained  its 
gi-oun.l  in  un<l-til  {until)  and  und-to  (unto)  =  '  all  the  way  to.' 

T  Tlie  adjective  (or  adverb)  ward  {wnard)  fomis  various  compound  adverbs,  as 
norihurird,  heavfnwnrd,  Godward.  These  are  sometimes  preceded  by  the  preposi- 
tion lo  as  to  Godward  (2  Cor.  lii.  4). 

I  nonce  '  inclining  to,'  '  favourable.'  The  opposite  of  this  is  '  froward  '  {=/rnvi- 
wnrd),  and  the  negative  of  it  '  untoward.'  In  old  English  J'romward  is  used  as  a 
pieposition,  meaniiig  'away  from.' 

}  Sometuues  these  participles  (as,  e.g.,  rtsptcting)  have  retained  or  aequir'^d  a 
shade  of  meaning  peculiar  to  themselves. 

II  By  causality  is  meant  the  cause,  reason,  or  piirpoif  of  any  action  or  event.  When 
We  say,  J'lM  oj  tvater,  0/  marks  the  cause  of  the  /ulness. 
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Prpposif  ions  were  firat  used  to  express  reluticn  in  space,  tlien  thpy 
were  applied  to  relation  ia  time,  and  lastly  were  used  uiotapkorically 
to  mark  relations  of  causality  or  mudality.  The  following  examples 
will  show  the  course  of  these  changes. 
281  By  means — (1)  'Alongside  of,'  or  'close  to,'  in  connexion  either 
with  rest  or  with  motion,  as  '  Sit  Ay  me';  'The  jiath  runs  by  the 
river';  '  We  went  by  your  house';  •  He  lives  by  himself,'  i.e., '  with 
himself  as  his  only  neighbour ';  '  To  put  a  thing  by '  is  to  put  it 
somewhere  near,  or  by  our  side,  not  in  front  ;  hence,  out  of  the  wny, 
just  as  we  say  '  to  put  aside,'  If  a  man  swears  by  an  altar  or  a 
relic,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  place  his  hand  on  it,  or  at  least  go 
close  up  to  it.  (2)  If  I  arrive  by  ten  o'clock,  the  time  of  my  airival 
is  close  to,  or  just  before,  ten  o'clock.  By  and  by  properly  denotes 
a  time  close  to  the  present.*  '  Day  by  day,'  implies  that  one  day  is 
next  to  the  other  without  interval.  (3)  It  is  natural  to  seek  the 
doer  or  instrument  of  an  act  in  close  neighbourhood  to  the  locality 
of  the  action.  Hence  by  came  to  denote  the  agent  f  or  instrument. 
"  Abel  was  killed  by  Cain,"  means  literally  '  Abel  was  killed  besido 
Cain.'  "  He  is  older  by  two  years,"  impUes  that  the  excess  of  age 
is  caused  by  two  years. 

For  in  Anglo-Saxoa  means  *  in  front  of  '  before'  with  reference 
both  to  place  and  to  time  (compare  the  Latin  pro).  From  the  idea  nf 
standing  in  front  o/came  lirst  that  of  defending,  as  when  we  say  '  To 
fight /o/-  one's  king ;  and  then  that  of  representing,  or  taking  the 
place  of  (compare  ctt'Ti  and  pro).  Thus  an  advocate  appears  /or 
his  client,  or  one  person  is  '  taken  for  another ' ;  or  is  '  responsible/or 
another.*  This  idea  of  substitution  or  exchange  often  occurs,  as  in 
'  To  die /or  '  ;  'To  exchange,  barter,  or  sell  for '  ;  '  Eye  for  eye.' 
Exchange  passes  into  the  sense  of  requital,  as  *  He  was  punished /jr 
the  crime.'  The  idea  of  '  in  return  or  exchange  for '  underlies  such 
phrases  as  'grateful  for,'  'sorry /or,' 'to  work /or,' 'to  seek /or,' 
'  to  wait  for,'  {ivork,  &c.  being  the  price  in  exchange  for  which 
the  object  is  secured).  Hence /or  comes  to  signify  '■purpose'  in 
generah  '  He  did  this/or  love  of  me  '  means  '  in  presence  o/ hi?  love 
of  me  as  a  stimulating  motive.''  'In  presence  of  may  pass  into 
the  meaning  'in  spite  of  (just  as  when  we  say  ''  He  persevered  in 
the  face  of  all  obstacles  "),  as  in  "  For  all  his  wealth,  he  is  unhappy." 
The  idea  of  interest  or  benefit  may  spring  out  of  that  in  which /or 
denotes  in  place  of,  and  thence  on  behalf  of,  to  the  advantage  of. 

Of  and  off  are  only  various  modes  of  writing  and  pronouncing  the 
same  word.  It  is  only  in  later  English  that  off  has  been  restricted 
to  particular  shades  of  the  general  meaning.  The  word  indicates 
movement  or  separation  from  something,  or  the  starting-point  from 
which  some  action  proceeds,  as  in  '  Get  q^that  chair ' ;  '  A  long  way 
off  the  mark ' ;  '  he  went  out  of  the  room ' ;  *  He  comes  of  a  good 
stock ' ;  '  To  buy  of  a  person  ' ;  '  To  expect  something  of  a  peraon '  ; 
*  Of  ^  child,'  i.e.  'from  the  time  when  he  was  a  child.'  A  vessel  is 
o^the  coast  when  it  ia  at  a  short  distance /row  it.  The  idea  of 
separation  underlies  all  such  phrases  as  '  to  cui'e  of  ;  '  to  clear  of  ; 

*  Chaucer  speaks  of  "  two  yonge  knightes  hggmg  by  and  by,"  i.e., "  lying  aide  bj 
iide" 
t  Compare  the  provincialism  "Tliat's  all  ahny  of  you." 
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' to  cleanse  of  ;  '  to  deprive  of ';  'to  acquit  of  ;  ' free  of  ;  ' desti- 
tute of.'  'To  beware  of  implies  '  keepiug  aloof  from.'  If  a 
tiiiiig'  smells  0/ musk,'  or  '  tastes  0/ onious,'  the  smell  or  taate  comes 
fiuin  the  musk  or  onious. 

That  which  comes  from,  or  is  taken  from  a  thing,  was  a  part  of 
it,  or  belonged  to  it  Lt  some  way.  Hence  spring  two  meanings. 
1.  Of  is  used  in  the  partitive  sense,  as  in  'A  piece  of  cheese'  ; 
'One  of  the  men  ';  '  To  partake  of,'  &c.  2.  Of  denotes  possession, 
fts  in  '  I'lie  house  of  my  father,'  or  mai-ks  that  an  attribute  pertains 
to  something,  as  in  '  The  brightness  of  the  sun.'  It  thus  becomes 
tlie  general  equivalent  of  the  genitive  or  possessive  case. 

A  thing  is  made  from  the  material  of  wliich  it  is  composed. 
Hence  we  say,  '  A  bar  of  iron  ' ;  *  A  book  of  poetiy ' ;  'A  stack  of 
com';  'A  pint  0/ beer.  From  denoting  the  material  ot  a  thing, 
of  passes  on  to  denote  the  constitution  or  characteristic  of  a 
thing  in  general,  as  in  '  A  man  of  high  rank ' ;  '  A  person  0/ great 
wealth.' 

A  man's  works  or  productions  come  from  him.  Hence  we  speak 
of  '  a  play  of  Shakspere ' ;  '  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,'  &c.  Of 
also  marks  generally  the  source  from  which  an  action  proceeds. 
Hence  it  denotes  the  agent  or  means,  as  '  He  was  led  of  the 
Spirit ' ;  '  Tempted  of  the  devil' ;  '  The  observed  of  all  observers,' 
i.e.,  'The  person  observed  bt/  all  observers.'  'Full  0/ water,' 
i.e.,  'Filled  ivith  water.' 

A  result  springs  from  a  cause.  Hence  of  marks  the  cause  or 
(ground  of  an  action  or  feeling,  that  which  excites  it;  as  in  '  To  die 
of  a  broken  heart';  'To  do  a  thing  o/"  one's  free  will,'  '0/ right,' 
or  '  of  necessity ' ;  '  To  be  sick  of  a  fever.'  '  The  love  of  money '  is 
'  the  love  excited  by  money,'  and  so  '  directed  towards  it.'  So 
'  Fond  of  ;  '  weary  of'  ;  '  guilty  of  ;  '  proud  of  ;  '  conscious  of  ; 
'sensible  of  &c.,  denote  emotions  caused  by,  or  spriiiging  Jrom 
something. 

'  I  heard  of  his  death '  marks  that  '  his  death '  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  news  that  came  to  me.  Hence  0/' comes  to  mean  con- 
cerntn<j  or  respecting  in  a  variety  of  phrases.  If  we  '  spe;ik  of 
Cicero,'  Cicero  is  the  starting-point  of  our  speech.  '  A  copy  of  a 
thing '  is  '  a  copy  taken  from  it.'  A  man  is  '  strong  of  ann  "  when 
his  strength  proceeds  from  his  arm.  '  He  lived  there  upwards  of  a 
year,'  means  'during  a  certain  period  reckoned /;o;w  the  end  ot  the 
year.' 

To  (spelt  too  in  some  of  its  adverbial  uses)  denotes  the  point  to 
which  a  movement  is  directed  (as  in  '  go/o  '),  or  the  proximity  which 
is  the  result  of  the  movement  (as  in  '  close  to '),  or  (metaphorically) 
the  object  or  purpose  of  some  action  (as  in  '  He  came  to  see  me' ; 
'They  came  to  dinner '),  or  that  to  which  the  influence  of  some 
action  or  attribute  extends,  and  which  is  therefore  affected  by  it  (as 
in  '  That  is  a  pleasure  to  me' ;  '  This  is  painful  to  me  ').  '  Give  him 
a  shiUing  and  a  loaf  too,'  means  '  Give  him  a  loaf  i?i  addition  iu  the 
shilling.'  '  That  is  too  bad'  means  '  something  in  addition  to  bad, 
something  more  than  merely  bad.' 

Withis  a  shortened  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  adverb  wifSer,  formed 
by  the  comparative  suflix  ther  (§  106,  note),  from  an  ancient  root  iri 
or  ft,  denoting  separation.     The  ancient  meaning  of  with  {wiSj  i^ 
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from*  wliich  vre  still  preserve  in  withhold  and  withdraw.  The 
notion  of  separation  passed  into  that  of  opposition,  from  which  unth 
derived  its  ordinary  Anglo-Siixon  meaning  of  'against,'  still  main- 
tained in  '  withstand,'  '■to  be  angry  with '  ;  "  weigh  oath  with  oaWi  " 
(IShakspere),  i.e., '  weigh  oath  against  oath,'  &c.  Opjwsitioti  implies 
firoximity,  and  proximity  suggests  association,  and  so  ivith  came  by 
its  modem  sense,  as  in  '  Come  with  us.'  In  this  sense  it  denotes 
attendant  circumstances  (as  in  '  I  will  come  with  pleasure ').  Among 
the  attendant  circumstances  of  an  action  is  the  instiniment  with 
•which  it  is  ijerformed.  Hence  another  of  the  common  meanings  of 
with.  AU  its  other  senses  are  only  modifications  of  these  two.  In 
the  case  of  the  other  prepositions,  their  various  metaphorical  mean- 
ings are  easily  deduced  from  the  primary  relation  in  space  which 
they  denote.  With  has  supplanted  the  old  preposition  tnid  (=  Ger- 
man niit). 
Most  of  the  above  words  are  adverbs  as  well  as  prepositions.  The 
mode  in  which  they  are  used  will  always  determine  which  part 
of  speech  they  are.  When  they  are  prepositions  there  is  always  a 
substantive,  expressed  or  understood,  which  they  govern.  (But 
compare  $  273.)  In,  "  lie  laid  one  book  above  the  other,"  above  is  a 
jireposition.  In,  "One  waa  below,  the  others  above,"  below  and 
above  are  adverbs. 
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CONJUNCTIOIT. 

Conjunctions  are  so  called  because  tliey  join  ■words  and 
sentences  together  (Lat.  am  =  '  together, '/Mnyo  =  '  1  join ') ; 
but  a  word  is  not  necessarily  a  conjunction  because  it  does 
this.  Who,  u'hich,  and  that  are  connective  words  which  are 
pronouns.  (See  §  4U8.)  When,  where,  whither,  as,  than, 
&c.,  are  connective  words  which  are  adverbs  (§§  262, 
263). 

Definition. — Conjunctions  are  connective  words,  which  have 
neither  a  pronominal  nor  an  adverbial  signification. 

287  Prepositions  show  the  relation  of  one  notion  to  another.  Con- 
junctions show  the  relation  of  one  thought  to  another  {sL-e 
J  294).  Hence  conjunctions  for  the  most  partf  join  one  Bcnteuce 
to  another. 

•  "Heged&lde  lif  wi^  lice,"  "He  Bcparated  life  from  [the]  body'  (Beowulf, 
TS'l). 

t  The  single  exception  is  the  conjunction  and,  which,  besides  uniting  one  sentence 
to  anoiher,  raay  unite  words  whicli  stand  in  the  sarae  relation  to  ^ome  other  word 
in  the  sentence,  as  in  "  Two  and  tlnee  make  five,"  wliere  two  and  Chref.  stand  in  the 
Bam.>  relation  to  the  verb  vinke  :  "  Tom  sat  between  John  and  Jamis,"  where  John 
and  Jami'S  arc  in  the  same  relation  to  sat  hetive-en.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  suci, 
cases  and  does  not  show  a  conu'^xion  between  the  notions  expressed  by  '  two'  and 
'  tluee,' or  '  John '  and  'James,'  but  in  each  case  shows  tlie  C(rii!ii  xion  bitncn 
two  thoughln,  namely,  that  two  has  to  do  with  the  making  ni  jive,  aud  that  three,  has 
to  do  with  the  making  of. /iie;  that  7'om  has  a  relation  of  posiliou  to  John,  and 
that  Tom  has  a  relation  of  position  to  James.  Some  grammarians  will  have  it  that 
ID  all  iuch  cases  two  co-ordinate  sentences  are  contracted  (§  443}  into  one,  but  il  u 
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188  As  regards  their  syntactical  use  conjunctions  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes  : — 1.  Co-ordiuative  JuLijuuctious; 
2,  S^ibordinative  Conjunctions.* 

As  regards  their  ei(/niJkaiion,  conjunctions  may  bo  thus 
chidsitied : — 

1.  Simple: — and,  both,  that. 

2.  Aducrsaiive  or  exceptive:— hnt. 

3.  Alternative: — either — or;   neither — nor. 

4.  Causal: — because,  since,  as,  for,  lest. 

J>.  Hypothetical : — ii",  an,  unless,  without,  except. 
G.   Concessive: — though,  although,  albeit. 
7.   Temporal: — ai'tor,  before,  ere,  tul,  until,  now,  whilo, 
since. 
2836     1.    Co-ordinative   conjunctions   are    those    which   unite 
either  co-ordinate  clauses  (§  402),  or  words  which  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 

The  co-ordinative  conjunctions  are  and,  but,  either,  or, 
neither,  nor,  whether,  both. 

Either — or.  neither — nor,  ivhelher — or,  both — and,  are  used  in  pairs 
as  correlatives.  In  old  EugUsli  ne — ne  were  used  for  neit/mr — 
nor. 

Both  (in  A.S.  h&,  the  neuter  pluriil  form  of  hcgen,  fip  tiru  of  tivrgm  ; 
EPe  §  97)  is  simply  a  numeral  adjeclivo  (iis  in  "'ihey  were  boUi 
killed"),  wliioli  Iras  coiue  to  be  used  as  a  conjunction,  'llie  pro- 
noun whether  (see  §  155)  in  like  manner  is  now  used  as  a  conjunc- 
tion to  introduce  two  alternative  indirect  interrogatives  (as  "  I  will 
tell  you  wliethcr  it  is  true  or  not"  ),  or  one  of  two  alternative  hypo- 
tlieses  (as  "  1  will  do  it,  whetlior  ( =:  cither  if)  you  lUie  it  or  not  " ). 
Or  is  a  contracted  foim  of  the  old  prououa  other \  (A.S.,awSer, 
aSor  dr  aSer),  which  was  used  as  an  alternative  conjunction. 


qiute  futile  to  attempt  to  cut  the  prccerling  into  peparote  smtpufps.  To  say  '  Tw» 
make  five  and  t)iree  make  five,'  or  '  Turn  sat  between  John  and  Tom  sat  bit  ween 
James,'  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  it  is  quite  inadmissibletdsub.stitule  somec-U.cr  verb 
for  make,  or  some  other  preposition  for  bitwefn.  Gianimatiial  analysis  li'Ui  to  di;tl 
with  the  expressions  before  us,  not  with  somt'thing  el.-e  tliat  we  are  told  to  substi- 
tute in  their  place.  Some  g-rammarians  adojit  the  eceentiio  idea  that  in  ease.-  like 
the  abo\e  "o'lrf  does  the  woik  of  a  preposition  "  (=  u'-(A).  Th.ey  .-liould  at  Uast  be 
pi  epared  to  maintain  that  "Tom  ojii  7He  look  a  walk"  is  good  Kng-lish.  To  say 
that  '  Prepositions  coimeot  words  and  conjuneiinns  connect  siutences,'  is  neat  and 
terse  in  form,  but  imperfect,  inexact,  and  misleading  ia  sense.  'I'he  sta  em.  nt  in 
J  2'.i7  contains  all  that  is  true  in  it,  and  excludes  what  is  iue.\act  and  erroneous. 

•  Most  grammarians  distribute  conjunctions  into  cupulative  and  lUsjuuctive  cnn- 
jn;.jtions.  A  copulative  conjunction  in  a,  joininy  toord  which  couples  tnyihrr.  A  di.i- 
jiniclivf  conjunction  is  a.  joining  word  which  disjoins.  A  person  need  be  very  keeu- 
eighteJ  to  see  the  sense  or  utility  of  this  classification. 

t  Tliis  word  is  not  the  same  as  oihtr  =  the  Gothic  authar.  There  were  two  com- 
pounds of  'hwa>6er'  in  Anglo-Sa.xon,  '  a-ge-hwtef)er,'  fmm  which  we  get  eith,-r 
(whiih  pi operly  means  fcctA,  see  {}  173,  175),  and  '  a-hwafSei','  from  which  caine 
the  pronoun  awther  or  otUtr,  aud  its  utrjative  nii(Ser.  r.nthiT,  or  nouihr-r,  which  have 
Still  a  piovincial  existence.  This  iformed  without  the  tiai-ticle  v',  which  t-ves  the 
i  lea  of  comLiiuatiou]  is  the  proper  aiurnative  pronoun,  but  ha'  been  supplajated  by 
iUfuir. 
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Tlio  co-ordinative  use  of  but  sprang  out  of  its  3u'bord''Tiative  use 
(note  on  §  289),  in  which  it  iutroduceil  an  exception  to  a  general 
stiitement.  i'rom  that  it  came  to  denote  contrast,  and  so  acquind 
the  force  of  a  co-ordinative  and  adversative  conjunction,  and 
supplanted  the  old  word  "  ac' 
•2S8c  2.  Suborclinative  conjunctions  are  those  wliicli  unite  s?(6- 
ordinate  clauses  (see  §  412)  to  the  principal  clause  of  a 
eentence.  They  never  couple  words  only. 
The  subordinative  conjunctions  are  that,  as,  if,  an,  lesf, 
unless,  though,  although,  hut,  after,  ere,*  lefore,  for,  till, 
until,  without,  because,  now,  while,  albeit,  since,  except. 

239  That  was  originally  the  neuter  demonstrative  pronoun,  used  to 
point  to  the  fiiCt  stated  in  an  independent  sentence,  as  "  It  was 
good;  he  saw  that."  By  an  inversion  of  the  order  this  became 
"  He  saw  that,  (namely)  it  was  good,"  and  so  passed  into  the  form, 
"  He  saw  that  it  was  good,"  where  that  has  been  transferred  to 
the  accessory  clause,  and  become  a  mere  sign  of  grammatical 
subordination.  A  subordinate  clause  of  this  kind  becomes  the 
equivalent  of  a  substantive  (see  $  403).  It  may  be  used  as  the 
subject  of  a  verb  (^e.g.,  "That  he  has  gone  away  is  certain"),  as 
the  object  of  a  verb  {e.g.,  "I  know  that  he  said  so"),  or  iu 
apposition  to  a  substantive  or  a  demonstrative  pronoun.f 

290      One  function  of  the  adverb  as  was  to  give  a  relative  force  to  the 

•  Ere  is  often  written  or  in  old  winters  (\  276). 

+  E.g.,  "  Is  paet  ssegd  |)fet  hi  cimiou,"  '  That  is  said,  that  they  came '  {Bed.  i.  1). 
It  was  through  the  intervention  of  this  senond  Hint,  tliat  sub.^itantive  clauses  wfre 
at  tiist  used  after  prepositions,  as  "  Ic  cwiiiie  ter  pain  pset  he  ga3,"  '  I  will  come 
ere  that,  that  he  goes';  "  Se  apostol  hine  swang  for  {)au  pset  he  wolde  Godes  hyide 
fjiii'tan,"  '  The  apostle  chastised  him /or  Mof,  that  he  wished  to  abandon  God'.-i 
flock.'  "Ealle  pa  pingsindonon  piuiehanda  b.iton  pamanum,  |)aet  pu  pinehaud 
on  him  ne  astrecee,"  '  AU  those  things  are  iu  thine  hand  but  that  one,  that  thou 
sti  etch  not  thme  hand  upon  him'  (Jubi  12).  Here  the  accessory  clause  is  in  appo- 
sition to  the  demonstrative  governed  by  the  preposition.  Next  the  conjunctive 
•  pset'  was  weakened  to  '  pe,'  and  attaclied  to  the  preceding  demonstrative,  wh  ch 
was  thus  made  relative  or  connective  in  it^  force  (ee  note  on  \  150),  and  so  in  its 
ti.in  passed  over  to  the  accessory  clause ;  as  "  JKipam  pe  se  coee  crawe,"  '  ere  that 
the  cock  crow.'  The  diopping  of  •  pe'  gave  rise  to  such  fonns  as  "For  pau 
heora  ys  heofena  rice"  ■—  '  for  that  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  Tlie  use  of 
tlie  iiideclinahle  that  in  place  of  the  inflected  forms  of  the  pronoun,  or  the  omis- 
sion of  the  inflected  form  and  the  retention  of  the  conjimc  ion  '  past'  (as  in  "  Hit 
ne  maeg  to  nahte  baton  prct  hit  sy  ut-aworpen,"  'It  is  good  for  naught  but  that  it 
sliould  be  cast  out/  Matt.  v.  13),  gave  rise  to  such  constructions  as  "  In  that  He 
Himsnlf  hath  suffered,  being  tempted."  Aic.  {Tlei.  ii.  18);  "  I  would  have  come,  but 
that  I  was  unwell";  " Before  that  eertaiu  came  from  James  he  did  eat  with  the 
Gentiles"  (Gal  ii.  12),  &c.  In  these  cases  in,  hut,  be/ore,  &c.,  are  still  prepositinus 
wtiieh  are  followed  by  a  substantive  ciau.se.  Lastly,  tlie  conjimction  that  disap- 
peared, leaving  such  constructions  as  "  bbx  he]jiscop  wwie,"  '  ere  he  was  bishop'; 
"  Nijebbe  ge  lif  on  eow  butan  ge  etan  min  flsesc,"  '  Ye  have  not  life  in  you  but 
(=  except) ye  eat  My  flesh'  (John  vi.  53) ;  "  He  went  away  before  I  came,"  &c  ,  in 
whirh  the  prepositions  ere,  but,  be/ore,  &o.,  have  absorbed  the  conjunctive  particle, 
and  so  may  at  last  be  regarded  as  being  themselves  conjunctions.  (Compare  whitt 
Is  said  respecting  brcause.whih,  &c.)  Some  grammarians  prefer  to  regard  them 
a.s  being  still  prepo.sitions  followed  by  a  substantive  clau.-e,  which  has  diopp>.'d  the 
Vint  (§  4  6).  In  the  cjise  of  hiUan,  an  ellipse  of  the  verb  gave  such  constructions  as  : 
"  N:in  man  n;U  biiton  feeder  ana"  (=  '  No  man  knoweth  but  my  fatheronly '),  fur 
'•  bAton  Jjifm  pa)L  fasdei  ana  wnt."  This  inHy  jualily  ^but  does  not  ueccBsitcte) 
vuch  consuuctioiis  as  "  Nobodv  ku'^iws  it  but  I." 
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hidofljiite  and  denionstrntivo  adverbs  when,  where,  then,  there  [evn 
note  on  $  lo8).  Thus  were  foruied  when-a»  and  wheieas.*  Not 
only, however,  were  when  and  where  used  without  the  as  ;  as  might 
be  used  without  the  when  or  where^  as  "  I  met  Jiimes  as  I  was 
coming  hither  ";  "  l>e  quer  as  ys  bones  lygge"^  "  ( =  where  his  bones  lU). 
yrom  denoting  place,  'whereas'  came  to  \ndicate  attendant  circurr.- 
stances.  Thus  "  I  held  my  tongue  whereas  the  rest  kept  talking," 
=^ '  I  held  my  tongue  [in  circumstances]  in  which  the  rest  kept  talk- 
ing.' The  adverbial  sense  of  whereas  has  now  become  so  weakened, 
that  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  mere  conjunction.  It  is  some- 
limes  in  this  character  replaced  by  as.  Thus  "^5  you  say  so,  I 
must  believe  it."  As  is  also  used  in  tlie  sense  of  as  if,  or  as  though 
("  His  heart  tlirobbed  as  it  would  have  burst,"  Sco(t). 
291  If  (A.S.  gif)  is  connected  by  the  best  authorities  with  the  Gothic 
iba  or  Jabai.i  It  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  and,  which  once  (like 
e^and  /cai)  had  the  sense  of  also  or  even.  And  i/=  even  if.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  there  was  also  a  particle  ono,  which  had  a  conditional  force. 
This  probably  is  the  source  of  an,  meaning  if,  as  in  "  lie  sliall  an  it 
please  him  "  {Hamlet,  iv.  6  )  An  and  and  are  sometimes  confounded. 
291i  LiGSt  is  the  same  as  the  superlative  adverb  least.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
we  find  'Iges'  (tos)  preceded  by  'py'  (the  ablative  of  piet),  and 
sometimes  followed  by  '  l>o',  which  gave  a  relative  or  subordinative 
force  to  the  phrase, '  ]>y  \xs,'  or  '  J;y  lajs  fe,'  being  the  equivalent 
of  the  Latin  quominus=  'that  by  so  much  the  less."  %  The  super- 
lative was  used  inUke  manner,  'pe  laeste  j'e' is  found  {Sax.  Chr.  694, 
V.)^quo  minime.  "  Flee  lest  he  slay  thee,"  means  "Flee,  that  so 
least  he  may  slay  thee."  We  sometimes  find  lest  that,  where  that 
dike  pe)  gives  a  subordinating  force  to  lest  (^  lo8,  note),.^:;;^^^;^ 
.  2\)lc  XJnless  is  a  compound  of  on  and  the  comparative  less,  and  means 
^  much  the  same  as  mim(s  in  arithmetic.    "  He  will  be  ruined  unless 

you  help  him  ",  means  '  Subtract  [from  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case]  your  helping  him,  and  he  wiU  be  ruined.' 
29ld  Tbough  was  originally  an  adversative  adverb,  meaning  'never- 
theless.' It  is  stiU  so  used,  as  :  "  You  are  still  in  time ;  make  naste 
though."  To  giver  it  a  subordinative  power  pe  or  that  was  originally 
apjiended,  but  afterwards  di'opxied. 
291*;  '1  he  mode  in  which  the  prepositions  b»t,  after,  ere,  before,for,  till,§ 
until,  and  without  became  conjunctions  has  been  already  explained 
(^  289,  note),  and  is  illustrated  by  the  use  of  because,  now,  and  wh He. 
BGCausO  was  originally  '  by  the  cause  that, '  w/iile  was '  the  while 
that '  (while  =  hwil  ='  time'),  that  introducing  a  substantive  clause  in 
ttjipos  tion  to  the  noun  cause  or  while.  Wlien  that  was  dropped,  its 
subora  "ative  power  passed  to  the  preceding  phrase,  which  hardened 
iutoacoiijunction.il  Kow.  that  became  the  conjunction  now  in  a 
similar  way.    Sinco  is  formed  by  the  adverbial  genitive  suffix 

•  "There,  whereas  all  the  plagues  and  harms  abound  "  (Spenser,  F.  Q.  rV.  i.  20) , 

f  "Kot  with  the  verb  give,  ttioupli  at  tirt?t  it  pcems  natural  to  regard  it  as  the 
fri'|ier»tive  of  that  veib,  of  which  the  Scotch  gin  (  =  gi'en  ■=  given,  i.e.,  granted)  ia 
t.io  participle. 

;  E.g.,  "  WariaS  eow,  |)y-l(BS  eower  heortan  gehcflgode  syn,"  '  Beware,  that  hy 
to  much  the  leas  (  =  lest)  your  heai-ts  be  over-charged     [l.uke  xxi.  34.) 

§  2Vl  and  until  were  u^i^d  in  the  Northern  dialect  for  to  and  unto.  When  they 
po-ssed  into  '^►-n^  lal  ii>e  tbev  became  re.-tiictofl  to  re  itinii*  of  time. 

jl   Whi.Ut  wiu>  tuiinud  by  the  adver'uiiil  geuiutt;  »  .^^jl  a  tuid  its  ofi'grunth  I. 
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(ee  =  «  or  es)  from  sin,  a  shortened  form  of  sithen,  from  «i?  \^am  = 
'  after  that.'*  Albeit  (all-be-it)  is  a  short  concessive  or  impe- 
rative sentenoe.  Except  at  first  foi-med  a  nominative  lor 
objective)  absolute  with  the  following  clause.  When  that  was 
dropped,  except  became  a  conjunction. 
''.91/'  Many  words  which  are  frequently  set  down  as  conjunctions  are 
really  simple  adverbs,  not  having  even  a  connective  force,  except  in 
80  far  as  every  demonstrative  word,  which  refers  to  something  that 
lias  already  been  said,  causes  a  connexion  in  tho\ight,t  though  a  mere 
demonstrative  is  not,  grammatically  speaking,  a  connective  wonl. 
Such  words  as  therefore,  still,  yet,  nevertheless,  nottvithstanding,  coh- 
sequeiitly,  however,  hence,  accordingly,  likewise,  also,  are  adverbs, 
inasmuch  as  tliey  indicate  some  of  the  conditions  or  circumstances 
under  which  the  predicate  of  the  clause  to  which  they  belong  is 
asserted  of  the  subject.  (See  further  in  the  Syntax,  under  the  head 
of  Collateral  Hentences,  %  408.) 


INTERJECTION. 

"^293  Intot^ectiona  are  words  whicli  are  used  to  express  some 
emotion  of  the  mind,  but  do  not  enter  into  the  construction 
of  sentences ;  as,  Oli  I  0  !  Ah  I  Ha  I  Alas  1  Fie  I  Pshaw  t 
Hurrah  ! 

In  written  language  intorjections  are  usually  followed  by 
vhat  is  called  a  mark  of  admiration  (!).  The  word  interjec- 
tion comes  from  the  Latin  inter,  '  between,'  audyacio,  '  I  cast.' 


•  Tlie  derivation  of  the  conjunction  is  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  preposi- 
tion  S  281). 

+  As  "  lie  suddenly  lost  all  his  fortune.  This  was  a  great  Mow  to  him."  No 
one  would  treat  iKts  as  a  rflative  or  conneotive  pronoun  in  sufh  a  sentenoe. 
The  same  is  obviously  true  of  such  a  sentence  as,  "He  was  idle.  For  tliat  reason 
he  did  not  succeed."  But  put,  instead  of  for  that  reason,  its  exact  ffiammaiical 
equivalent  tlnrt/ore,  and  halt  the  wiiters  of  grammars  will  tell  us  that  thtrt/ure 
is  a  conjunction. 

A  pioper  attention  to  the  nafiu'e  and  use  of  adverbs  will  enaMe  us  to  correct 
mistakes  on  the  subject  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  grammars  of  most  languages. 
Kveu  the  best  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  are  not  free  from  them.  Thus,  quum  in 
Latin  is  an  adverb,  not  a  conjunction,  even  ^\hen,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we 
translate  it  by  since.  The  explanation  is  rot  tliat  qwim  is  sometimes  an  adverb 
and  sometimes  a  conjunction,  but  that  the  Komans  used  a  word  meaning  when  in 
cases  wliere  we  use  the  word  since.  Quum  is  in  foim  and  meaning  the  correlative 
of  turn,  and,  like  it,  refers  hoth  to  time  and  to  attevidnnt  circumstances.  So  u(  ^  as, 
ut  =  ho  ,  ut  =  that,  ut  =  tcAf-n,  is  tlie  same  pait  of  speech  in  all  these  uses,  and 
to  a  Roman  ear  conveyed  in  all  cases  the  same  fundamental  meaning.  Uhe 
adverbial  force  of  ut  may  be  inricated  by  treating  it  as  other  relatives  are  often 
treated  in  translation,  namely,  by  sub.stituling  for  it  a  dem.onstiative  with  a  con- 
junction. As  gvi  =  onj  he,  so  vt  —  and  so.  Thus,  tarn  validus  est  ut  nemo  eum 
superare  possit,  "He  has  such  and  such  a  degree  of  Btrength,  and  so  no  one  can 
oveicome  him."  The  vt  lefeis  to  the  omims'nnc.t  under  which  the  wth  passit  \a 
afiirmed  of  the  bubject.  'J'o  set  down  phiases  like  howbeit,  m  as  far  as,  &c.,  as 
compound  conjvnctinns,  is  quite  iaaduiitibiLle.  I^ch  wui'd  in  such  pluaaea  adiuits  of 
\)*uxf,  p.u:&ed  sepoaatcly 
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294  The  pupil  who  has  carefully  studied  the  definitions  of  the 
Parts  of  Speech  already  given,  will  be  prepared  to  compre- 
hend the  classitication  of  the  constituent  parts  of  laiiguaj^e 
contained  in  the  annexed  table. 

Langua<?e  is  made  up  of  words  nir^  forms.  By  these  we 
express  all  the  conceptions  that  ihe  'ninrl  is  capable  of  foitn- 
ing.  All  thoiifjjht — and,  conscqiienily,  ail  speech — is  about 
Bomething.  Tlie  basis  of  every  tlmut^Kt,  therefore,  is  the 
notion  of  a  thing,  that  is  to  say,  ^if  wharever  we  can  make 
on  object  of  thought.  The  words  that  stand  for  things  are 
nouns  and  2>yonoit7is. 

Besides  things  themselves,  we  form  conceptions  of  the 
actions  and  attributes  of  thing?,  I'lie  words  that  express 
tliese  are  adjectives  and  verbs.  Born  ',!ese  classes  of  words 
express  attributive  notions,  the  difference  between  them  being 
that  the  verb  expresses  an  attribute  together  with  the  idea  of 
assertion  or  predication;  the  adjective  does  not  assert  the 
conneclion  between  the  thing  and  its  attribute,  but  assumes  it ; 
or  (to  borrow  a  metaphor  fiom  mechanics)  the  adjective  is  a 
static  attributive,  the  verb  is  a  dynamic  attributive.  The  ad- 
jective is  a  sort  of  weakened  verb. 

Further,  besides  things  and  their  attributes,  we  form  con- 
ceptions of  the  limitations  of  these  attributes — the  mode, 
manner,  time,  place,  or  other  conditions  uiUltr  which  tlie 
attribute  is  regarded  as  attached  to  the  thing.  These  con- 
ditions are  expressed  by  adverbs. 

These  are  all  the  simple  notions  that  we  can  form.  But 
•when  we  think,  we  combine  no  ions  together,  and  this  com- 
bination is  represented  in  language  partly  by  words  called 
relational  words,  that  is,  words  that  denote  the  relation 
between  notions  and  thoughts,  and  partly  by  grammatical 
forms  and  inflexions.  There  are  two  sorts  of  relational 
words,  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  Prepositions  only 
denote  the  relation  of  one  notion  to  another.  [See  ])c  fiiiition 
of  Preposition,  §  277.)  Conjunctions  denote  the  relation  of 
one  thouyht  to  another,  a  tliouyld  being  alieady  the  combina- 
tion of  at  least  two  notions.  The  relation  of  a  verb  to  its 
subject ;  of  an  adjective  to  a  noun  ;  of  an  object  to  the  word 
that  governs  it;  and  of  an  adverbial  adjunct  to  an  attributive 
word,  is  indicated  by  grammatical  forms  and  inflexiona 
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COMPOSITION  AXD  DERIVATION. 

105  The  words  of  which  the  English  langTiage  is  composed  may  he 
divided  into  two  classes,  pritiidry  words,  aud  secondary  or  deriva- 
tive words. 

A  word  is  a  primary  word  when  it  does  not  admit  of  being 
resolved  into  simpler  elements ;  as  man,  horse,  run. 

A  word  is  a  secimdary  word  when  it  is  made  up  of  significant 
parts,  which  exist  either  separately  or  in  other  combinations. 

29t)  Secondary  words  are  formed  partly  by  CoiiijiOi,iliuii,  partly  by 
JJerivutwu. 

COMPOSITION. 

297  A  word  is  a  compound  word  when  it  is  made  up  of  two  or  more 
parts,  each  of  wliich  is  a  significant  word  by  itself ;  as  appU-lrce, 
tea-spoon,  spend-thrift. 

298  All  compounds  admit  of  being  divided  primarily  into  two 
words;  but  one  of  these  may  itself  be  a  compound  word,  so  that 
the  entire  word  may  be  separated  into  three  or  four  words ;  as 
handicraftsman  (made  up  of  man  and  handicraft,  handicraft  being 
itself  made  uj)  of  hand  and  craft*);  tnid.shipwan  (made  up  of 
man  and  midship,  midship  being  itself  made  up  of  »nd  and  ship). 
In  such  cases  the  subordinate  compuitnd  is  usually  the  iitat  of  the 
two  words  into  which  the  whole  is  divisible. 

?99  In  most  compound  words  it  is  the  first  word  which  modifies  the 
meaning  of  the  second.  (The  second  denotes  the  gentts,  the  first 
disting'uishes  the  species.)  Rosebush  means  a  particular  kind  of 
lush,  namely,  one  that  bears  roses.  A  haycart  is- a  certain  kind 
of  cart,  namely  one  for  carrying  hay.  The  accent  is  placed  upon 
the  modifying  word  when  the  amalgamation  is  complete.  When 
the  two  elements  of  the  compound  are  only  partially  blended,  a 
hyphen  is  put  between  them,  and  the  accent  falls  equally  on  both 
parts  of  the  compound,  as  in  knee-deep.  We  do  not  get  a  true 
compound  so  hmg  as  the  separate  elements  both  retain  their 
natural  and  full  significance,  and  their  ordinary  syntactical  rela- 
tion.  Composition  is  accompanied  by  limitation  of  significance. 
Compare  blue  bell  and  bluebell,  red  breast  and  redbreast,  tnonk's  huod 
and  monkshood. 

A.— Compound  Nouns. 
300     Compound  Nouns  exhibit  the  following  combinations : — 

1.  A  noun  preceded  by  a  noun,  of  which  the  first  (1)  denotes 
what  the  second  consists  of,  is  characterized  by,  or  attached  to, 
as.  haystack,  cornfield,  oaktree,  wineshop,  churchyard ;  (2)  denotes 


•  Ttie  I  in  hnndicmfl  and  handiwork  is  a  relic  of  the  syllable  ge  in  the  A-8.  hattdi' 

/ezrui/t  aud  haiuititweoit. 
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the  purpose  for  wluch  the  thing  denoted  by  the  second  is  nsed  • 
as  teaspoon,  milking -stool,  (see  ^  202),  inkstand;  or  with  which 
its  activity  is  connected,  as  man-kitler,  hush-ranger,  sun-shade  ; 
(y)  is  a  defining  genitive,  or  the  equivalent  of  one,  as  swordsman, 
kinsman,  Wednesday  [Wodens  day),  sun-beam,  noon-tide,  day-star. 

2.  A  noun  preceded  and  modified  by  an  adjective,  as  roundhead, 
blackbird,  halfpenny,  quicksilver,  Northampton,  Easiham,  »wtW- 
diiy,  midriff  {A.&.\\vii  =  ho^e\s.)  Twilight  {twi  —  two),  fortnight 
(i.e.,  fourteen-nights),  sennight  (i.e.,  seven  nights)  are  from  nu- 
merals. 

3.  A  noun  preceded  by  a  verb  of  which  it  is  the  object,  as 
stopgap,  pickpocket,  makcivcight,  turncock,  wagtail,  spitjire.f 

4.  A  noun  denoting  an  agent  preceded  by  what  would  be  the 
object  of  the  corresponding  verb,  as  man-slayer,  peace-maker. 

0.  A  gerund  preceded  by  a  governed  noun  {]  200,  note  §),  as 
tvirc-pulliiig,  blood-letting. 

6.  A  verb  preceded  by  a  noun,  as  godsend  (very  rare). 

7.  A  noun  preceded  by  an  adverb,  which  modifies  (adverbially) 
the  noun,  when  that  denotes  an  action,  or  else  is  in  the  qua.si- 
attributive  relation  to  the  noun  (§  362,4),  as  forethought,  fore- 
sight, neighbour  (A.S.  Mi'fifA-5'ir  = '  one  who  dwells  near'),  offal 
(i.e.,  off-fall),  off-shoot,  aftertaste,  by-play,  by-path,  inroad,  anvil 
(A.S.  anjilt  or  onflt,  iioinjillian  '  to  strike"). 

8.  A  noun  preceded  and  governed  by  a  preposition,  e^  forenoon, 
afternoon. 

9.  A  verb  preceded  or  followed  by  an  adverb  which  modifies  it, 
as  inlet,  welfare,  onset,  go-between,  standstill,  income. 

301  The  following  compound  nouns,  in  which  one  or  both  of  the 
elements  have  been  changed  or  become  obsolete,  are  given  by 
Koch  (iii.j?.  93/.). 


hangnail 

=  ang-naegclo 

{a  sore  under  the  nail) 

bandog 
bara 

=  bond-dog 
=  bere-Eem 

{a  dog  chained  up) 
{barley  house) 

brimstone 
bridal 

=  bryn-stiln 
=  bryd-ealu 

{burning-stone) 

(bride-ale) 

{flax-staff.    'Todise'  (pro v.)  is 

distaff 

=  dLse-stsef 

garlic,  hemlock 

from  leac 

'to  supply  with  flax ') 
{leek) 

gospel 

gruiisel 

huzzy 

=:  god-spell 
z=  gnmd-syl 
=:  lids-wif 

{good  news,  or  God's  message) 
{ground-sill,  thttshold) 
{house-wife) 

iciilo 
lanimas 

=r  is-gicel 
.=  hl;if-messe 

(provincial,  iee-shoggle) 
{loaf-mass) 

maid  warp  or 

mole 

=  raolde-weorp 

{mould-thrower) 

midwife 

=:  med-wif 

{hired  woman) 

•  The  mndifying  word  may  be  a  verb  uspfl  suTistantively,  as  m  icasMith,  grind- 
ttmf.  Htewpan  ;   or  tlie  proii'itm  art/,  as  felj-tmil,  self-murder. 
t  These  words  are  peculiar.    Sue  i  2yi». 
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nostril  =  nas-l'yrl  (nose-hole.    Comp.  drill) 

orchitid  =  ort-geard  [ivorl-  or  root-ijardcn) 

8tinup  =r  stig-rap  [mounting -ropv) 

steward  =:  stige-weard  {sty-  or  stall-warden) 

elu'lter  rr  scylJ-tnima  {troop-shidd) 

tadpole  =  toaJ-in-puol 

■wecllDuk  =r  wedlac  {pledge-gift) 

world  rr  wer-eld  Iman-age,  a  gcnrrnfion) 

Itmau  =  leof-inan  {loved  or  dear  person) 

B,  ■  Comp  ^und    Adjectives. 

302  Compound  Adjectives  exhibit  the  following  combinations  : — 

1.  An  adjective  i^receded  by  a  noun,  which  qualities  it  ad- 
verbially (comp.  J  ^07),  as  shy-blue,  Jire-ncxo,  pitch-dark,  blood-red, 
aiiklu-dcep,  breast-high,  head-strong,  childlike,  warlilce,  sinful,  hope- 
ful (and  other  compounds  oi  full,  written  with  one  /,  once  formed 
with  the  noun  in  the  genitive,  as  tvillcsfiil=  wilful),  shamefaad 
(originally  shanufaat,  A.S.  sceamfwst),  steadfast. 

2.  The  adjective  in  these  compounds  is  often  a  participle,  as  in 
seafaring,  bed-ridden,  heart-broken,  tempest-tossed,  sea-girt,  iaa. 

3.  An  imperfect  participle  preceded  by  ita  object,  as  tale-bearing, 
heart-rending,  time-serving ,  &c. 

4.  An  adjective  or  participle  preceded  by  a  simple  ^dverb,  as 
upright,  downright,  under-done,  out-spoken,  inborn,  almighty,  alone 
(i.e.,  all-one). 

5.  A  noun  preceded  by  an  adjective,  as  barefoot;  in  modem 
English  raoatly  restricted  to  those  compoiindcd  with  numerals, 
as  two-fold,  manifold,  a  three-lottle  man,  a  twopenny  cake,  a  thru- 
foot  rule.  In  A.S.  more  common,  as  mild-heart  (mUd-hearted), 
dn-((\ge  (one-eyed),  tic'i-fngrre  (two-fingered).  (Compare  the 
nick-names  Hotspur,  Longshanks,  Eoitndhead,  B'ue-noscs,  &c.)  lu 
modern  Engli.sh  these  compounds  have  taken  the  participial  end* 
iug,  bure-leyged,  one-eyed,  pigeon-breasted,  &c. 

C— Compound  Pronouns. 

303  See  §§  154,  loS,  169,  173,  174,  175. 

B.— Compound  Verbs, 

304  These  present  the  following  combinations : — 

1.  A  verb  preceded  by  a  separable  adverb,  as  orerdo,  understand, 
fulfil,  undergo,  cross-question.     Twit  is  a  corruption  of  eet-witan. 

2.  A  verb  preceded  by  its  object,  as  back-uite,  brow-beat.  (See 
$  301,  3.) 

3.  A  verb  preceded  by  its  adjectival  (objective)  complement 
(\\  3'Jl,  395),  as  whit  -wa^h,  rough-hew. 

4.  A  verb  followed  by  an  adverb,  as  don  {  =  do  or  put  on),  doff 
{  —  do  or  put  off),  dout  or  douse  — do  out,  dup  —  do  up.  (Comp.  Germ. 
aufthun.) 

305  For  compound  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  coaj unctiona,  aee  §§ 
2(37,  269,  271,  281,  2'Jl,  &c. 
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DERIVATION. 

306  Most  -words  in  all  languages  have  been  built  tip  by  the  conibma- 
tion  of  simpler  elements.  "Words  generally  admit  of  being  ar- 
ranged in  groups,  all  the  words  belonging  to  one  of  which  have 
a  certain  portion  which  is  common  to  all,  and  which  represents  a 
certain  fundamental  notion,  which  in  its  various  aspects,  or  in 
combination  with  other  notions,  gives  rise  to  the  different  con- 
ceptions which  are  represented  by  the  several  words  of  the  group. 
Thus,  love  is  common  to  all  the  words  [Ae]  loves,  loving,  lover, 
loveable,  lovely,  loveless,  &c.     So  in  Latin, /ar  is  common  to /i^rio, 

feci,  factum,  factor ,  efficio,  f actio,  fades,  &c.  This  common  funda- 
mental part  of  a  group  of  words  is  called  a  root. 

307  In  languages  of  kindred  origin  many  roots  are  found  in  all  or 
several  of  such  languages,  as  the  bases  of  groups  of  words.  All 
nots  are  monosyllabic,  and  the  most  primitive  roots  consist  of  a 
single  vowel,  or  a  vowel  and  a  consonant.*  lioots  are  subdivided 
into  predicative  roots,  representing  notions,  and  demonstrative  or 
relational  roots,  indicating  the  relations  of  notions  to  each  other 
or  to  the  speaker.  Primitive  roots  ai-e  not  words,  but  elements 
from  which  words  are  formed,  either  by  combination  or  by  making 
Bomo  change  in  the  form  of  the  root ;  which  latter  process  was 
certainly  in  many  cases,  and  possibly  in  all,  the  result  of   the 

■  blending  of  some  earlier  combination  of  different  roots,  or  of  the 
weakening  of  existing  sounds  in  anticipation  of  such  as  were 
added,  t 

808  In  the  course  of  time  a  large  number  of  the  formative  elements 
by  which  words  have  been  formed  from  roots,  or  from  other 
words,  have  lost  their  independent  existence  and  significance,  and 
have  been  reduced  to  mere  prefixes  and  suffixes ;  and  in  EngUsh, 
through  the  decay  and  disuse  of  suSixes,  many  words  have  been 
reduced  to  mere  roots. 

309  Derivation,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  includes  all  processes 
by  which  words  are  formed  from  roots,  or  from  other  words.  In 
practice,  however,  derivation  excludes  composition,  which  is  the 
putting  together  of  words  both  or  all  of  wliich  retain  an  inde- 
pendent, existence,  and  inflexion,  which  is  the  name  given  to  those 
changes  in  certain  classes  of  words  by  which  the  varieties  of  their 
grammatical  relations  are  indicated,  inflexion  being  subdivided 
into  the  inflexion  of  nouns,  adjectives,  find  pronouns,  which  is 
termed  declension,  and  the  inflexion  of  verbs,  which  is  termed 
conjugation. 

*  See  Max  MUller,  Lft^lures,  Ac,  i.  273,  &o. 

*  Compare,  for  example,  the  flrnt  syllable  in  nat'on  with  that  in  natienaX ;  tJie 
pouTii  of  eat  with  the  kit  in  kitten,  brother  with  brelhren,  child  with  children.  Tlia 
C  ft'ifje  of  ijoose  into  geese,  foot  into  /ret,  &c.,  is  a  relic  of  a  similar  process,  th* 
gdicJ  sjLable  haf  iug  disappeared,     (dee  Hulieasteui,  Oomp.  Gr.  p.  2).        ^ 
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310  Tliat  part  of  an  inflexional  word  upon  which  the  inflexions  are 
based  is  called  the  stem'  or  n-tultform  of  the  word.  In  English 
the  formative  elements  by  which  stems  were  once  formed  from 
roots  have  often  disappeared.  Thus  the  root  luve  answers  for 
both  the  verb  love  and  the  noun  love.  In  Latin  the  root  am- 
becomes  ama--  as  the  stem  of  the  verb,  and  amor-  as  the  stem  of 
tlie  noun. 

311  "Wlien  two  words  are  related  to  each  other,  it  is  somctimos 
evident  from  the  form  alone  which  is  the  primary  and  which  the 
derived  word.  We  see  at  once  that  bestir  is  derived  from  stir 
and  bondage  from  bond,  derivation  being  a  process  of  addition,  not 
of  subtraction.  In  less  obvious  cases  we  must  be  guided  partly 
by  analogy,  partly  by  a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  ideas 
represented.  That  will  be  named  first  in  language  which  exists 
fiist  in  thought.  As  a  stitch  is  the  result  of  stick-ing  and  a  ditch 
of  digging,  the  verb  will  be  eailier  than  the  noun. 

A.— DERIVATION  BY  MEANS   OF  TEUTONIC  PREFIXES 
AND   SUFFIXES. 

Derived  Wouns. 

312  Noun  Preflxes  of  Teutonic  Origin. 

1.  un  ;  as  in  unrcff,  undresn. 

2.  mis;  as  in  misdeed,  mis/mp,  mistrust,  miseonduct.  This  prefix 
(connected  with  the  verb  miss,  and  the  Old  English  mgs  —  evil) 
implies  error  or  fault  in  the  action  referred  to.  In  many  words 
of  Romanco  origin,  as  mischance,  wis  =  Old  French  mes,  from  Lat. 
minus, 

313  IToun  Suffixes  of  Teutonic  Origin. 

1.  -dom  (connected  with  deem  and  doom,  imphong  jurisdiction^ 
stray,  sphere  of  action  or  existence,  condition),  as  in  kingdom,  Chris- 
tindom,  earldom,  thraldom,  martyrdom.  (Compare  Germ,  thum.) 
Freedom  and  wisdom  are  from  adjectives. 

'2.  -hood  (A.S.  hdd=person,  condition,  state,  calling),  as  in  man- 
hnod,  priesthood,  icifehood,  childhood.  (Comp.  Germ,  heit.)  Head 
iu  maidenhead,  godhead ,  is  the  same.  Likelihood  and  hardihood  are 
from  adjectives  ;  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  have  become  collective 
noiuis,  like  ymdh,  nobility,  &c. 

3.  -red  (A.S.  rcedz^.  counsel,  poxcer,  state,  mode),  hatred,  kin-d-red. 
In  O.'Ei.  frcondrede  [friendship),  sibrede  [relationship),  &c. 

4.  -ship,  skip,  scape  (denoting  shape,  condition,  fashion,  from 
scapan=zto  shape'^,  as  in  landskip  or  landscape, friendship,  worship, 
i.e.,  worthship.    (Compare  Germ,  schaft  from  schajf'e-n.)      Added 

•  The  analopry  implied  in  the  words  ront  and  stem  must  not  be  prease<l  too  far. 
A  crrainiiiiitical  slem  is  the  root  +  somethiug  else.  Xlie  root  of  a  tree  f  onus  no  part 
«l  lie  ettm. 
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also  to  Romance  words,  as    relalionship.     Hardship  13  froai  an 
adjective. 

6.  -en  (forming  diminutives  from  noujis) ;  maiden,  litien, 
chicken*  (from  rock). 

6.  -kin  (forming  diminutives  from  nouns),  as  in  lambkin,  pipkin 
(comp.  "a  pipe  of  wine"),  mannikin,  bumpki?i,  thwnbkin.  In 
proper  names,  as  Perkin  {■=z  Pcterkin),  Tomkin,  Wilkin,  Ilawkin 
(from  Hal),  Watkin  (from  Walter),  Siinkin  (from  Simon),  Modykin 
(from  Roner).     Compare  Germ.  chen. 

7.  -ling  (forming  diminutives  from  nouns),  as  in  duckling,  gos- 
ling,* kidling,  stripling  (a  little  strip  or  stripe).     JJarling  (dear), 

falling, firstling  are  from  adj  motives.    Suckling,  starveling,  hireling, 
tcifling  are  from  verbs.     Comj  .  Germ.  lein. 

The  diminutive  sense  easily  passes  into  that  of  depreciation,  as 
in  worldling,  groundling. 

8.  -rel  (diminutive  and  deprociative)  occurs  in  a  few  words  of 
Teutonic  root,  as  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  bcliLve  that  the  veiy 
unusual  sufiix  is  of  Romance  origin :  as  pickerel  (a  little  pike), 
cocke.tl  (a  young  cock),  gangrel  (a  vagabond) ,  mo«yre^  (from  the 
root  mong  =r  mix  ;  comp.  mingle,  among),  v-astrel  (a  spendthrift). 

9.  -y,  -ie,  -ey  (diminutival),  as  in  daddy,  Sally,  Charlie  or  Charley, 
Annie. 

10.  -ock  (forming  diminutives  from  noims),  as  in  hullocTc,  hillock, 
ruddock  (robin-redbreast),  pinnock  (tom-tit).  In  Scotch  we  get 
M-ifock,  laddock,  lassock,  &c.,  and  with  ie,  tcifukie  (wee  little 
woman),  drappukie  (wee  little  drop).  In  proper  names,  as  Pollock 
{Paurj,  Baldock  {Baldwin),  Mattock  (Matthew). 

11.  -ing  {=z  A.S.  'Ung)  forming  abstract  nouns  from  verbs,  as 
hunting,  blessing  ;  or  denoting  the  result  of  a  process,  as  in  build- 
ing, dripping,  gelding  ;  or  giving  a  collective  sense,  as  in  pnling, 

fooring,  shirting,  clothing.     These  from  nouns.     Tidings  is  a  later 
form  of  the  participial  tidende  (see  §  197  note). 

12.  -ing  (in  A.S.  =  ' son  of,'  as  "  Cerdic  woes  Elesing,"  i.e., 
'  son  of  Elesa')  appears  as  a  tribal  or  communal  name  in  Tooting, 
Ilnrdinglctm,  Sherivglm,  &c.  With  the  force  of  'belonging  to,' 
or  'connected  with'  it  appears  in  whiting,  herring  (the  shoal  or 
army  fish,  A.S.  here-=.  army),  tithing,  farthing. 

13.  -en,  -on,  or  -n,  aa  in  garden,  kitchen  (from  cook  ;  see  note  on 
§  307),  token,  beacon,  rain,  loan,  brain. 

14.  -er  (A.S.  -ere)  denoting  the  agent,  as  in  digger,  baker,  seeker, 
singer. 

15.  -er  (not  the  same  aa  the  preceding),  as  iu  hammer,  hunger, 
summer,  winter,  bower,  water,  heather. 

16.  -el,  -I,  -Ie  (in  A.S.  also  -ol  and  -uT),  as  in  navel,  kernel, 
angle,  app>le,  girdle,  shuttle,  bundle,  sickle,  spittle.  Many  of  these 
<irc  from  verbs,  and  denote  the  instrument.  In  A.S.  they  often 
end  in  -Is,  as  byrgels  :=.  iwrtaZ-place,  bridth,  gyrdels. 


Bee  note  on  §  307. 
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17.  -ter,  -(her,  -der,  denoting  the  agent  or  iustniracnt ;  as  iu 
father,  motlier,  daughter  (see  ^  44),  laughter,  rudder  (row),  tceat/nr 

(Gothic  waian-=z  to  blow),  ladder  (Germ.  Letter,  root  hliz=zmoutU)f 
bladder  {blow,  in  Scotch  hlmr),  spider  [  —  spinder  or  spinner). 

18.  -ste''  (in  A  S.  denoting  a  female  agent,  §  44,  note  t) ;  s])in- 
ster,  gamester,  trickster,  punster,  Brewster  (brew),  Webster  {weave), 
Baxter  {bake),  bolster,  holster. 

19.  -cm  or  -m  ;  bloom,  blossom,  bosom,  doom,  qvalm  (intrans.  quail 
and  trans,  quell),  dream,  stream,  slime  (comp.  Lat.  saliva). 

20.  -ow  (=1  A.S.  -u)  ;  shadow,  meadow,  shallow  {shoal). 

21.  -7iess,  forming  abstract  nouna  from  adjectives  —  dearness, 
redness,  goodness,  &c.  Formerly  added  to  nouns,  as  in  wilderness 
(irrwild-deer-ness).  A.S.  rumnes,  ni/dnes,  &c.,  have  been  re- 
placed by  roominess,  neediness,  &c.     Witness  is  from  the  verb  wit. 

22.  -th,  -t,  -{s)t,  -d  (varieties  of  the  same  suffix),  originally  form- 
ing passive  participles  or  adjectives,  as  couth  (in  un-couth),  from 
cunnan  'to  Icuow'  (Goth,  kunths,*  Germ,  kund),  brought,  loved, 
dead  (from  diii).  Many  of  these  became  nouns,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  are  abstract.  The  suffix  appears  in  gift,  might  {mag), 
theft, f  weft,  sight,  wrist  {writhe),  shrift,  rift  {rive),  flight,  length,^ 
strcngthff  breadth,\  height  (properly  highth),  mirth  {merry),  sioth 
{slow),  growth,  stealth,  ruth  (to  rue),  Jlood  {flow),  Iiealth  (A.S. 
hul  =:  whole),  truth  and  trust  from  true  or  trow,  death  {die). 

23.  -nd,  -n  (old  suffix  of  the  imperfect  particijjle).  Fiend  (Goth. 
fjan  'to  haie'),  friend  {Goth,  frijon  'to  love"),  wind  (Goth,  tcaian 
'to  blow').  Youth  in  reality  belongs  to  this  class,  th  having 
replaced  d  and  n  having  disappeared.  (Comp.  Germ.  Jugend,  and 
see  note  *  on  22.) 

24.  'est:  harvest  (comp.  Gr.  Kapv-os),  earnest. 

Adjective  Prefixes  of  Teutonic  Origin. 

314  1.  a,  alive,  aweary.  Athirst  is  in  A.S.  of-\>yrst,  an-hungercd  is 
of-hyngred. 

2.  a,  a  corruption  of  ge  ;  alike  =  gelic. 

3.  un  (negative,  not  the  same  as  the  un  in  verbs) ;  unwise,  untrue, 
and  before  Romance  words,  as  uncoiirteous.  An  umpire  is  one 
who  makes  the  two  sides  uneven  {in  or  un,  par)  by  joining  one  of 
them. 

Adjective  SuflBxes  (Teutonic). 

215  1.  -ed ;  the  common  participial  suffix;  see  311,  22.  Also  addi^'d 
to  nouns,  as  in  ragged,  tvretched,  wicked  {■pTohahlj  z=  witched) ,  lifi- 
handed,  &c.     See  §  302,  5. 

2.  -cw  or -M  (used  also  as  a  participial  suffix) ;  wooden,  golden,  linen 
(from  linz=: fax),  heathen  (a  dweller  on  the  heath),  green,  fam, 
brown,  &c. 

3.  -er  oT -r  ;  bitter,  lither,  fair. 

*  Compare  tooth  with  Goth,  tunthas.  \  See  note  on  5  ."VOT. 
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4.  -em  (a  componnd  of  the  two  last) ;  northern,  southern^    o. 
6.  -el  or  -le  (A.S.  -ot),  fickle,  little,  brittle,  idle. 

6.  -ard  or  -art  {pnhard,  A.S.  heard,  as  irenheard-=:^  haxfi  as 
iron';  gives  an  intensive  force),  added  to  adjectives  and  verbs, 
as  dullard,  drunkard;  from  verbs  laggard,  dotard,  braggart,  blinkard, 
stinkard.  Most  of  these  are  now  used  as  nouns.  This  suffix 
made  its  way  into  the  Romance  languages,  out  of  which  some 
derivatives  have  come  into  English,  as  bastard,  standard  (0  P. 
estend7'e  =::  ezti'ndere),  coivard  (codardo  from  Lat.  cauda  ;  properly 
a  dog  that  runs  away  with  his  tail  between  his  legs).  Dastard 
is  a  corruption  of  dastrod  or  adastrod,  the  pass.  part,  of  A.S. 
adastrian  '  to  frighten.' 

7.  -ish,  -sh,  -ch  added  to  nouns  to  denote  '  belonging  to,*  •  having 
the  qualities  of,'  as  swinish,  slavish,  foolish,  lioiuish,  Turkish, 
Welsh,  French.      Comp.    Germ.    -sch.      Added   to   adjectives  it 

naturally  gives  a  dimiuutive  force,  as  blackish,  dullish. 

8.  -less  (A.S.  leas^=.loose,free  from,  without).  Heedless,  senseless, 
lawless,  houseless,  &c.     Very  common. 

9.  -ly  (a  corruption  of  like),  added  (of  course)  to  nouns.  Godly, 
hoavenhj,  ghastly  {ivova.  ghost),  manly.     Very  common. 

10.  -some,  added  to  verbs  and  adjectives  to  denote  the  presence  of 
the  quality  that  they  indicate.  Winsome,  buxom,  (from  bugan  = 
to  yield),  tiresome,  quarrelsome,  wholesome,  blithesome,  fulsome. 

11.  -th  QT  d  (originally  a  superlative  suffix  :  see  Xoch  in.  p.  24), 
in  numerals.     2'hird,  fourth,  &c. 

12.  -?/  =  A.S.  -ig,  added  usually  to  nouns  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  that  for  which  the  noun  stands.  Greedy,  bloody,  needy,  thirsty, 
moody,  sorry,  {sore),  dirty,  &c.  Added  to  Romance  words  in 
savoury,  &c.  From  verbs, — sticky,  sundry  (sunder),  weary.  The 
same  suffix  appears  in  the  nouns,  body,  honey.  In  A.S.  dysig 
( —  dizzy)  is  a  noun,  meaning  '  an  act  of  folly,'  as  well  as  an 
adjective. 

13.  -ward,  denoting  'becoming'  or  'inclining  to'  from  A.S. 
weor'San.  Northward,  froward  {from),  toward  {to).  Awkward 
(from  auk  or  auke,  noun  and  adjective,  meaning  'left  hand,' 
'  left-handed,'  'perverse '). 

14.  -ow  (in  narrow,  callow,  &c.)  has  replaced  A.S.  -u.   See  314, 20. 

316  For  Derived  Pronouns  see  §§  154—175. 
Derived  Verbs. 

Teutonic  Prefixes  to  Verbs. 

817  1.  a-  (a  weakened  form  of  Gothic  us  or  as),  meaning  formerly 
out,  away,  of  (A.S.  a^eorfan  'to  cut  off'),  afterwards  back  or 
again,  now  merely  an  intensive  particle,  prefixed  to  verbs : — arise, 
abide,  awake. 

2.  be  {  —  by)  denotes  the  application  of  an  action,  or  of  an  attribu- 
tive idea,  to  an  object,  and  so  {a)  makes  intransitive  verba 
transitive,  as  bemoan,  bespeak,  bestride,  befall,  or  {b)  forms  transi- 
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tive  verbs  out  of  adjectives  or  nonns,  aa  betfiin,  hegrxme  (^rim), 
benumb,  becloud,  befriend,  bedew,  or  [c)  strengthens  the  meaning  of 
transitive   verbs   aa    betake,   bestow,  bedazzle.     Used   also   before 
Eomance  words,  as  becalm,  belabour,  besiege,  betray. 
Believe  is  probably  a  coi-ruption  of  A.S.  gclyfan. 

3.  for  (  =  German  ver')  usually  implies  tiiat  the  action  indicated 
by  the  simple  verb  is  negatived,  or  done  in  a  bad  sense,  as  forbid, 
fu/sake,  forget.     Forgive  meaut  originally  '  to  make  a  present  of.* 

(Compare  Lat.  condonare.) 

4.  mis,  denoting  error  or  defect  (see  §  312,  2),  aa  in  misspell,  mis- 
believe, misgive,  misbecome,  misbehave.  Eefore  Romance  words, 
misadvise,  misdirect. 

6.  un  (Gothic  a7id  =  against,  back,  German  cnt),  implies  the  re- 
versal of  the  action  indicated  by  the  simple  verb  : — ttnbind,  undo, 
untie.  Answer  (A.S.  andswarian)  has  the  same  pref],x ;  also  am- 
bassador (Gothic  andbahts  =  servant).  Unbosom,  unkennel,  tinsex, 
&c.,  ai'e  foi-med  directly  from  nouns,  without  the  intervention  of 
tlie  uucompounded  verb. 

6.  gain  (root  of  against,  German  gegen) ;  gainsay,  gainstrive. 

7.  with  (see  §  284  '  with'  ) ;  withdraw,  u-ithstatid,  withhold. 

8.  to  (  =  Gerra.  zer  ;  not  the  preposition  to) ;  to  brake  ('  broke  to 
pieces'  is  still  found  in  Judges  ix.  o3.  Compounds  of  this  particle 
wore  once  very  numerous. 

Vobal  Suffixes  (Teutonic). 

318  1.  -1?^  or  -Ic,  added  to  the  roots  of  verbs  and  nouns  gives  a 
combined  frequentative  and  diuunutive  force:  dazzle  {daze), 
straddle  {stride),  shovel  {shove),  swaddle  {swathe),  dribble  {drop), 
gamble  {}ame),  draggle  {drag),  waddle  {wade),  snivel  {sniff), 
grapple  {grab),  dwindle  (A.S.  dwinan  =  to  fade),  wrestle,  dabble  ; 
from  nonna— kneel  {knee),  nestle  {nest),  sparkle  {spark)  throttle 
{throat)  nibble  {nib  or  neb),  curdL',  scribble  {scribe). 

2.  -er  fgi\dng  much  the  same  force  as  the  last),  glimmer  {gleam), 
wander  {wend),  sputter  (spit),  patter  {pat),  fritter  {fret),  JiitCer 
andjlutter  {flit),  batter  {beat). 

3.  -k  (frequentative) ;  hark  {hear),  talk  {tell). 

4.  -en  forming  causative  or  factitive  verbs  from  nouns  and 
adjectives;  as  strengthen,  lengthen,  frighten,  fatten,  sweeten,  slacken. 

5.  se,  forming  verbs  from  adjectives  ;  cleanse,  rinse  (comp.  Grerm. 
rein). 

ulO  Verbs  are  often  formed  from  nouns  by  a  modification  or  weaken- 
ing of  the  vowel  sound,  or  of  the  final  consonant,  or  of  both.  Thus 
bind  (from  bond),  sing  (from  song),  breed  {brood),  feed  {food),  knit 
{knot),  drip  {drop),  heal  {whole),  calve  {calf),  halve  {half),  breathe 
{breath),  baths  {bath),  shelve  {shelf), graze  {grass\glaze  {glass),  hitch 
(hook).  The  same  process  is  seen  in  Romance  words,  as  prize  from 
price,  advise  {advice),  &c.  The  weakening  was  occasioned  by  ver- 
bal suffixes  (see  note  on  \  307),  which  have  since  disappeared. 
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320  Transitive  (cansative)  verts  are  often  formed  by  a  slight  modi- 
fication or  weakening  of  tlie  root  vowel  from  intransitive  verbs 
denoting  the  act  or  state  which  the  former  produce.  Thus  felt 
{irom  fall),  set  (from  sit),  raise  (from  rise),  lay  {lie),  drench  [drink), 
ueitd  {wind),  quell  {quail,  A.S.  cuelan  '  to  die ' ). 

321  Almost  any  noun  may  be  turned  into  a  verb ;  as,  to  iron  a  shirt , 
to  deck  a  ship  ;  to  hamstring  an  animal ;  to  black-ball  a  candidate  ; 
to  paper  a  room;  to  ship  goods,  &c.  Vice-versd,  many  nouns  are 
only  verb-roots  used  substantively,  as  work, print,  walk,  &c. 

322  A.  k  or  g  sound  at  the  end  of  words  in  old  English  tends  tc  be- 
come softened  in  modem  English.  Sometimes  this  variation  may 
constitute  derivation,  sometimes  it  is  mere  divergence.  Compare 
dike  and  ditch,  stink  and  stench,  wring  and  wrench,  mark  and 
viareh  (z^boundarg) ,  lurk  and  lurch,  bank  and  bench,  stark  and  starch, 
seek  and  beseech,  ba,rk  and  barge,  bake  and  batch,  stick  and  stitch, 
wake  and  watch,  tweak  and  tivitch.  Also  sc  tends  to  become  sh, 
as  AS.  scacan  =  shake,  AS.  scudu— shadow,  A.S.  sceal  =  shall, 
A.S.  scedp  —  sheep,  A.S.  scapan  =  shape,  A.S.  scip  =  ship,  &c., 
scuffle  =  ihii£ie,  screech  =  shriek,  scabby —  shabby,  skirt  =  shirt,  &c. 

323  Other  collateral  forms  involve  the  retention  or  omission  of  an 
initial  s.  Compare  smash  mash,  splash  plash,  smelt  melt,  squash 
quash,  squench  quench,  swag  wag, 

321  For  Derived  Adverbs,  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions  see  §}  267 
—^91. 

DERRTiD  "U^ORDS*  COXTATXIXG  PREFIXES  AND 
SUFFIXES  OF  LATIN  ORIGIN. 

S25  Prefixes  of  Latin  Origin. 

1.  a,  ah,  ahs  (from  or  away).  Avert,  abduction,  abstract  The  i 
in  advance  is  an  error;  Fr.  avancer  from  ab  and  ante. 

2.  ad  (to)  found  also  in  the  forms  ac,  al,  an,  ap,  as,  at,  a,  accord- 
ing to  the  consonant  that  follows  it.  Adore,  accede,  allude,  an- 
nounce, appear,  assent,  attend,  aspire. 

3.  amb-  or  am-  (round).     Amputate,  amhiguoiu. 

4.  ante  or  anti  (before).  Antedducian,  antecessor  (or  ancestor), 
anticipate. 

0.  circum  or  cif'cu  (round).     Circttmlociition,  circuit. 

6.  con  (with),  also  com-,  col-,  cor-,  eo-,  accurding  to  the  following 
consonant.      Conduct,  compact,  collision,  correct,  coheir. 

7.  contra,  contro  (against),  often  Anglicized  into  eountei-.  Con- 
travene, controvert,  counteract,  country-dance  =  contre-danse. 

8.  de  (down,  from).     Denote,  describe,  descend. 

*  The  greater  part  of  these  word.=:  of  T.atin  origin  were  adopted  ready-infide 
Into  EnsjUsh,  either  directly,  or  indirectly  (through  French)  ;  they  were  not  foiroe<1 
by  the  intenial  developmetit  oi  otir  laaguage.  In  some  ca^cs,  Uuwcrer,  the  fonua- 
tiuu  has  been  itnitateJ. 
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9.  dis  (in  two,  apart),  also  dif-,  di-,  de-.  Dissent,  differ,  dilute, 
deluge  {  =  diluvium),  depart,  drmi-^z  dimidium.  Naturalized  and 
used  as  a  negative  before  Teutouio  words ;  dinbuttd,  disbelieve, 
distrust. 

10.  ex  (oiit  of),  ee-,  ef-,  e-.  Extrude,  efface,  educe.  Disguised  in 
ustonisk,  [etotiner  =  extonare) ,  afraid  {effraijcr),  scourge  {ex-oorrigere), 
scorch  iex-corticare),  sample  {  =  examj/le),  issue  (exi)'e). 

11.  extra  {beyond).     Extravagant,  extraneous,  strariger. 

12.  in  (in,  into),  modified  to  il-,  im-,  ir-,  en-,  cm-.  Induce, 
illusion,  impel,  irruption,  endure,  embrace.  Naturalized  and  used 
before  Teutonic  words,  embody,  embolden,  endear.  Disguised  in 
anoint  (in-unctus), 

13.  in  (negative).     Insecure,  improper,  illegitimate,  irrational. 

14.  inter,  intro  (among,  within).     Interdict,  introduce. 

15.  mii-  (Old  Fr.  vics-'L'^i.  minus);  mischanct  (comp.  Fr. 
mechant],  mischief. 

16.  ob,  obi  (agaiust),  oc-,  cf-,  op-.  Oblige,  obey,  occur,  offend, 
oppose. 

17.  per  (through), /Id'-.  Permit,  pellucid.  DisguiFcd  in  pardojz 
(per-donarc),  pilgrim  (Ital.  pdhgrino  =  peregrinus),  cppurtcn- 
ance. 

18.  post  (after).     Postpone. 

19.  2))-ae  or  pre  (before).  Praehction,  preface.  Disguised  in 
provost  {:=prae-positus). 

20.  practer,  preter  (past).     Preterite,  preturnaturnl. 

21.  pro  (forth, before),  j)ol,  por-,  pur-.  Promote,  pollute,  portray, 
purchase  {pro-captiare),  purpose,  purveyor. 

22.  re  or  red  (back,  again).  Redaction,  redound,  reduce.  {Ifiilly  =« 
re-alligare,  O.E.  niie,  i"r.  relier.)  Used  before  Teutonic  wordi  in 
reset,  reopen,  &c. 

23.  retro  (backwards).     Retrograde.     Pear  in  rearward. 

24.  se  or  scd  (ap:irt).     S,-duce,  sed-ition. 

25.  sub  01  subs  (under),  sue-,  stif-,  sur-,  sus-.  Subdue,  succeed, 
suffuse,  surrogate,  suspend.  Disguised  in  sojourn  {nub  diurno). 
Prefixed  to  Teutcmic  words  in  sublet,  &o. 

2G.  sub ter  [hiricath).     /Subterfuge. 

27.  sttper  (above),  sur.  Superscribe,  surface  (=  supcrjicvs),  sur. 
feit,  surcharge. 

28.  tram  or  tra  (beyond).  Ti-anslate,  tradition.  Disguised  in 
bc-tray,  treason,  tres-pass. 

29.  ultra  (beyond).  Uliramontant.  Outrage  =  lvite  Latin  ultra- 
yium. 


3-3  Suffixes  of  Latin  Origin. 

1.  -e  {I)  =1^0.1.  ea  valine,  lance :  (2)  =  Lat.  i«'«, /iMtf ;  (3)  =  Lat. 
ium  in  exile,  homicide,  &c. 

2.  -ee,  -ey,  -y  {  —  'La.t  -atus  OT  ata);  nominee,  attorney  (late  Latin 
atlornatus),   dcpuly,   army    [armaia),  country    {con-tcrrcUa),  jui^ 
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[Juraia),  jotirney  {dU'.rnci'i);  decree  from  dccret^:m ;  d  -gree  ivom 
gradus  ;  parti/  from  partita. 

3.  -J/  (1)  =Lat.  'ia,  in  memory,  infamy;  (2)  =  Lat.  -»«»t  in 
remedy,  study  ;  (3)  =  Lat.  -aeus  in  pigmy  ;  (4)  =  -e««  in  ivory  ; 
-ee  =  a£us  in.  Pharisee,  &c.  Also  in  abstract  nounaof  late  formation, 
as  bastardy,  gluttony,  beggary,  simony. 

4.  -te,  -t,  -ate,  -ete,  -eet,  -ite,  -uie,  in  adjectives,  nouns  and  verbs 
derived  from  adjectives  or  participles  in  -tus,  -atus,  -etus,  -itus, 
-utus,  as  chaste,  honest,  perfect,  advocate,  concrete,  discreet,  erudite, 
statute,  appetite,  Joint,  point,  fact,  habit,  assault,  conduct,  relate,  &c. 

6.  -ade,  from  -atus  thiougli  Spanish  and  Italian  ;  brigade,  cascade, 
leraonade,  &o. 

6.  -se,  -ce,  -s  (  =  Lat.  -sus),  in  case,  process,  decease,  oppress,  sauce 
{salsus),  advice,  spouse. 

7.  -ice,  -ess  (=  Lat.  -itid),  in  avarice.  Justice,  duress  (daritia), 
largess  (largitia) ;  -ice,  -w-e  =  Lat.  -itiiim  in  service,  solstice,  exercise  ; 
.afe  =  -atium  in  palace,  solace;  -iee=-ex  in  pumice.  Latin -»«,  or 
Greek  -eia  preceded  by  i  or  s  gave  rise  to  -cy  or  -sy  in  aristocracy, 
abbacy,  fancy  or  phantasy  {tpavracria),  grace.  Imitated  in  intimacy, 
obstinacy,  bankruptcy,  Sec.     Mostly  abstract  nouns. 

8.  -ace,  -ass  {  =  'La,t. -aceus, -a)  :  populace,  cutlass  {cultellacea). 
From  -ax  ia  furnace. 

9.  -age  (late  Latin  -agium,  a  modification  of  -aticum)  ;  age,  voyage 
(^viaticum),  sarage  {silvaticus}.  personage,  homage,  marriage  {inarita- 
gium).  Katiiralized  and  added  to  Teutonic  words,  as  in  tillage, 
windage,  wharfage,  bondage.  This  suffix  denotes  (1)  the  condition 
or  occupation  of  the  person  indicated  by  the  primaiy  noun,  as 
vassalage,  pilotage  ;  (2)  a  collection,  quantity,  or  summing-up,  as 
poundage,  mileage,  herbage  ;  (3)  a  state  or  process  in  which  some- 
tlung  is  concerned,  as  wharfage,  bondage,  windage  ;  (4)  when  added 
to  verbs,  the  result  of  an  act,  or  the  sum  total  of  separate  acts 
indicated  by  the  verb,  as  breakage,  leakage,  pillage  {pit  or  peel  = 
ttrip),  coinage,  &c. 

10.  -al,  (Lat.  -alis,  added  to  nouns,  and  denoting  '  possessing  the 
qualities  of,'  '  belonging  to  ' )  ;  If  gal,  regal,  general,  annual ;  freely 
UHed  in  modem  formatious,  as  comical,  whimsical.  Neuter  ac^jec- 
tives  of  this  fonnation  often  gave  ri.se  to  substantives  in  -al  and 
-el,  as  canal  or  channel,  hospital  or  hotel,  Jewel  (Jucale),  chattels  or 
cattle  [capitalia).     Modem  formations,  trial,  denial,  proposal,  &c. 

11.  -el  (=r  -dis) ,  eniel. 

12.  -ile,  -il,  -eel,  -le,  -el  (=iLat.  -His),  servile,  civil,  genteel,  gentle, 
kennel  [eanile). 

13.  -ile,  -il,  -le  (=  Lat.  -?/»«,  denoting  '  capable  of '  or  '  adapted 
for'  the  action  indicated  by  a  verb-root)  :  fragile,  frail,  subtle, 
able  {habilis),  agile. 

14.  -able, -ible, -ble,  (  =  Lat.  -abilis,  -ibilis,  the  same  in  sense  as 
the  preceding)  :  culpable,  probable,  flexible,  feeble  (from  Jltbilis, 
O.  Fr.  foible,  compare  the  Gci-raan  wcnig,  formerly  wcinic  or 
tceinig,  from  wein-en).  Nalui'aiized  and  addud  to  Teiaonic  roots, 
ba  teachable,  eatable,  &c. 
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15.  -ne  or  -w  (r=.«(7,  -nutn) ;  p^ane, plan,  fane,  rngn,  sign. ' 

16.  -an,  -ai.'i,  -ane,  -en,  -on  (  =  -anus,  a,  uin,  and  denoting'  'con- 
nected with  ')  :  pagan,  publican,  captain,  chaplain,  certain,  mundane, 
ham'inc,  mizzen  {medianus),scrivcn-cr,  surgeon  {chirurgianus),  sexton 
(—sacristan), parishion-cr  {parochianus)  ;  -en  from  -cnus  in  alkn. 

17.  -ine,  -in,  -itn  (=Lat.  -inus,  a,  urn,  same  meaning  as  tha 
l)reccfJ''>g)  :  divine,  saline,  equine,  marine,  canine,  &c. :  Nouns, 
ducirtf/';  raptne,  pilgrim,  matins. 

18.  -ain,  -aign,  -eign,  -ange  (  =  Lat.  -aneus),  mountain,  champaign, 
eaviipaign,  foreign  (forancus),  strange  {extrancus), 

19.  -ar  (  =  Lat.  -aris);  regular,  singular,  kc. 

20.  -ary,  with  the  secondary  formations  -arious,  -arian  (=Lat. 
-arii(s)  ;  necessary,  adversary :  Nouur,  granary,  salary.  Gregari- 
ous, nefarious,  antiquarian,  librarian,  &c. 

21.  -cr,  -ier,  -eer,  -or  (  =  Lat.  -arius,  denoting  usually  'one 
"whose  f  mictions  are  connected  with '  that  for  which  the  primitive 
noun  stands);  archer  [arcuarius),  carpenter,  mariner,  butler,  officer. 
Usher  (fistiarius),  farrier  (ferrarius),  brigadier,  cannoneer,  chan- 
cellor, councillor.     Engineer  (Fr.  ingenieur)  from  ingeniator. 

22.  -ery,  -ry,  -er  (from  nouns  in  -aria  or  -eria,  denoting  a  '  con- 
dition '  or  a  '  coUoction,'  or  forming  a  generic  name  for  acts  of  a 
certain  kind);  slavery,  cavalry,  pantry  [pantcr  =■  panetarius), 
nunnery,  carpentry,  river  {riparia),  gutter  (that  in  which  gutlaa 
i.e.,  drops  collect). 

-ry  was  naturalized  (with  tho  same  force)  as  an  independent 
formation,  ae  in  Jewry,  fairy,  jewelry,  poetry,  poultry  l^poult), 
spicery,  peasantry,  thievery,  knavery,  cookery. 

23.  -ess,  -ese  (=  Lat.  ensis),  burgess,  Chiness. 

24.  -ess,  feminine  suifix:  see  §  40. 

2.3.  -el,  -le,  -I  (=  Lat.  -itlus,  -a,  -ton,  and  tho  secondary  forms, 
-alius,  -ellus,  -illus)  ;  angle,  people,  buckle  {buccula,  from  the  face 
with  which  it  was  commonly  adorned),  table,  sample,  metal, 
chancel  [cancelli),  castle,  chapel,  libel,  veal  [vitulus).  FarticipU 
{j)articipium),  principle  {principium),  and  chraniele  (chronica)  are 
anomalous. 

26.  -el,  -le,  (z=:  Lat.  -ela) ;  quarrel  {querela),  candle. 

27.  -ble,  -bule  (=:  Lat.  bulus,  -a,  -wn),  fable,  stable,  vestibule. 

25.  -de,  -eel,  -sel  {=.  Lat.  cuius,  a,  um  or  cellus,  -a,  -urn,  with 
duninutive  force),  uncle,  carbuncle,  article,  particle,  parcel  [parti- 
eella),  damsel  [dominicella). 

29.  -de,  -ere  (=  Lat.  culum  or  crum,  denoting  usually  the  instru- 
ment of  some  action) ;  receptacle,  obstacle,  tabernacle,  sepulchre, 
lucre. 

30.  -xve,  -live,  -tijf,  -sive  (=  Lat.  -ivus,  or  when  added  to  the 
etem  of  the  pei-fect  participle,  -tivus,  -sivus,  denoting  *  inclined  to ' 
or  '  apt  for '  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb);  adoptive,  restive 
pensive,  fugitive,  active,  native,  plaintive,  plaintiff,  caitiff  [captivus) 
indicative,  abusive,  bailiff  (bajulivus),  &c.  Naturalized  in  talkative 
Hasty,  jolly,  testy  have  lost  an/.-  in  old  French  they  are  hastxf 
julif,  teslif  t^z=.heady).    Bee  Koch  iii.  2,  p.  43. 
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31.  'Ose,  -Otis  (=  Lat.  •osus,  Fr.  -eux,  denoting^  'full  of,'  or 
'  abounding  in')  ;  jocose,  verbose,  curious,  famous,  glorious.  Imitated 
in  marvellous,  chivalrous,  &c. 

32.  -ous,  (=z  Lat.  -us)  in  assiduous,  anxious,  omnivorous.  Natu- 
ralized and  added  to  Teutonic  stems  in  murderous,  wondrous. 
Adjectives  in  -acious,  and  -ocious,  are  enlarged  from  tlie  Latin 
-ax  and  -oz,  as  mendacious,  loquacious,  ferocious.  Fiteous  for  the 
oYdiev  pilous  {pietosus).     Jiigktcous  a  corruption  of  rihtivis. 

33.  -estrial,  -estrian,  enlarged  from  Lat.  -estris.  Equestrian 
terrestrial, 

3i.  -ant,  -cnt  {=:  Lat.  ans,  ens,  termination  of  imperfect  par- 
ticiple) ;  distant,  current,  &c.  These  fomis  are  often  used  ad 
nouns,  as  accident,  tenant.  Sec. 

So.  -ance,  -ancy,  -ence,  -ency  (=i  Lat.  -antia,  -entia,  forming  ab- 
stract nouns  from  the  preceding) ;  distance,  iifancy,  continence, 
decency,  chance  {cadcntia'j.  Imitated  in  gri'ivance,  &c.  Frovince 
{^provincia  z=  providentia) ;  =  nd.  from  Lat.  -ndus  :  legend,  deodand, 

36.  -ion,  -tion,  -sion,  -son,  -so?n  (=r  Lat.  -ion,  giving  -tion,  -sion, 
when  added  to  the  stem  of  the  perfect  participle) ;  opinion, 
nation,  tension,  mission,  &c.  Foison  (potion-),  treason  (tradition-), 
ransom  (j'cdemption-),  reason,  venison,  season  {sation-,  sowing  time). 

37.  -ure,  -ture,  -sure  (zr:  Lat.  -ura,  and  with  p.  p.  bullis,  -tura, 
-sura)  ;  figure,  venture,  scripture,  measure. 

38.  -ter  ;  master  {tnagister  from  mur/is),  minister  (from  minus). 

39.  -tor,  -sor,  -er,  -or,  -our  ( =  Lat.  -tor,  -sor,  -utor) :  doctor, 
successor,  censor,  founder  (fundator),  Juror  i^jurator),  enchanter, 
emperor,  saviour.  The  abbreviated  -er  got  mixed  up  with  the 
A.S.  -ere. 

40.  -our  {=■  Lat.  -or),  labour,  ardour,  honour.  Through  French 
-eur.     Lnitated  hi  behnviour.  Sec. 

41.  -tory,  -sofy, -ser,  -or,  -our, -er  ( :=  Lat.  -torium,  -soriiim), 
atiditory,  accessory,  censer,  mirror  (jniratorium),  parlour  [parlato- 
rium),  manger  [manducatoria). 

42.  -ter,  tre  (=  Lat.  -trum)  •  cloister,  theatre. 

43.  -me,  -m,  -h  (=  Lat.  -men)  :  volume,  charm,  leaven  (leva^nen), 
noun. 

44.  -ment  (rz:  Lat.  -mentum,  denoting  the  means  or  instrument, 
or  the  act  itself)  :  ornament,  pigment.  Natiu-alized  in  payment, 
bewitchment,  fuifilncnt,  Sac. 

45.  -ty  (=  Lat.  -tat)  :  vanity,  cruelty,  city  {civitnt-),  Sco. 

46.  -et,  -let  (compai'e  -ing  and  -lii^g),  having  a  diminutive  force; 
of  obscure  origui,  but  naturalized  in  English.  Owlet,  cygnet, 
ballet,  circlet,  pocket,  coronet,  braee'U,  armlet,  cutlet,  streatnlet, 
tartlet. 

47.  -on,  -one,  -oon  (denoting  a  large  specimen  of  the  thing  in 
question,  as  in  the  Latin  nick-uaines  Xaso=.  big-nose,  Capilo^liig- 
head).    Balloon,  tronihone,  (artoon,  vdllion,  flagon,  pennon,  glutton. 

48.  -ish  (from  Lat.  -e^co,  through  the  French  inchoative  con- 
jugation in  -!>,  -issant :  see  Bracliet'a  Mist.  Fr,  (Jr.  p.  13  i)  : 
JUmrish,  banish,  punish,  &c. 
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40.  "Words  in  -ave,  -tie,  -atie,  -aeeou»,  -id,  -lent,  -knee,  -wwy, 
-esiiue  [-isciis  from  iais),  -tude,  -bund  or  -bund,  -und,  -umn,  &ic., 
•will  be  readily  recognized  as  of  Latin  origin. 

327  There  are  two  principal  modes  in  which  verbs  ^re  formed  in 
English  from  Latin  verbs.  One  mode  is  by  taking  simjjly  the 
caude  form  of  the  infinitive  mood  or  present  tense,  witliout  any 
8ufRx ;  as  intend,  defend,  manumit.  Sometimes  mute  e  makes 
its  appearance  after  a  long  vowel,  as  in  iucline,  opine,  revise. 
I'ho  second  mode  is  to  adojit  as  a  suffix  the  tennination  of  the 
Ijerfect  participle  passive  (slightly  modified),  t,  s,  ute,  or  ite 
?Lat.  tim,  su^,  alu",  iti(s)  ;  as  create  (from  ereattis),  conduct 
(from  conditctus),  credit  (from  creditiii),  expedite  (erpedit'i.s), 
incense  (trora  inc(nsuii).  "Wlien  derivatives  are  formed  by  both 
methods,  one  generally  retains  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  original 
verb,  the  other  another.  Compare  deduce  and  deduct ;  conduce 
and  condnd ;  conn' rue  and  coimtruct ;  revert  ajid  revet  se;  convert 
and  conrcTie. 

328  Nouns  (or  adjectives)  and  verbs  of  Latin  origin  are  often  the 
same  in  form,  but  are  distinguisliod  by  the  accent,  the  noiui  or 
adjective  having  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  the  veib  on  the 
second. 


Noim. 

Verb. 

Noun  or  Adjective. 

Verb. 

accent 

accent 

6bject 

object 

tffix 

affix 

produce 

produce 

collect 

collect 

frequent 

fiequcnt 

concert 

concert 

Absent 

absent 

convert 

convert 

compound 

corapt'iund 

extract 

extract 

present 

present 

ijisult 

insult 

rebel 

rebel 

GREEK  PREFIXES. 


B29     The  following  prefixes  are  found  in  words  of  Greek  orig-in  : — 

1.  a  or  an  (not).     Anarchy. 

2.  amphi  (on  both  sides,  o/- round).     Amphibious,  ampliitheatra. 
3  ana  (up).     Anabasis,  anatomy,  analogy. 

4.  anti  (against).     Antithesis,  antipathy. 

6.  (7y).j  (from).     Apogee,  apology. 

6.  cata  (down).     Catalepsy,  catastrophe. 

7.  di  (two,  or  in  two).     Disyllable,  dipli thong. 

8  cfiff  (through,  among).     Diameter,  diaphaiioua. 

9.  enoT  em  (in  or  on).     Emphasis,  enema. 

10.  end"  (-n-iLhin).     Endosmose. 

11.  epi  (upon).     Epilogue,  epitaph. 

12.  ec  or  e.r  (out  of).     Exodus,  ecbtitio. 
1j.  exo  (outside).     Exosmose. 

14.  huper  (overj.     lij perboiical 
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15.  ^j/^o  (under).     Hypotennse,  liypcthepis. 
IG.  n:eui  (implying  cliange).     Metamorphosis. 

17.  para  (beside).     I'arabola,  parapliraae. 

18.  peri  (round).     Peristyle,  pAiineter. 

19.  pro  (before).     Program. 

20.  pros  (to).     Prosody. 

21.  syn   (-wdth,  together),  modified  into  eym   or   syl.     Syndic, 
Bj'ntax,  symbol,  syllogism,  syllable. 

22.  eu  (well).     Euphony,  exilogy. 


GEEEK  SUFFIXES. 

330     The  follo-wing  suffixes  mark  words  of  Greek  origin  : — 

1.  -e  :  cat  strophe. 

2.  -y(  =  io):  anatiimij,  mnnarcht/. 

3.  -ad  or  -id,     Iliad,  ^/icid,  Tioad. 

4.  -ic,  -tic.     Logic,  cynic,  ethics,  ar'Ulimetie. 
6.  -ac,  maniac,  Syriac. 

6.  -sis,    -sy,    -se    (=  -tris)  :    crisis,  empuasis,  palsy    [paralysis'), 
hypocrisy, phrcnsy,  eclipse. 

7.  -ma  :  diorama,  eiiona. 

8.  -tre,  -ter  {-rpov)  :  centre,  meter, 

9.  -st,  iconoclast,  sophist,  baptist. 

10.  -te, -t  {^=  TTis) :  apostate,  comet,  patriot. 

1 1.  -sm  :  soplii.^tn,  spasm,  aneurism. 

12.  -isk  :  asterisk,  obelisk. 

13.  -ize  (in  verbs):  baptize,  criticize.  Tliis  termination  mid  its 
derivatives  have  been  imitated  ia  modem  formatiou.i,  as  miuuKizi;, 
theorize,  deinn,  eyotism,  eyotist,  annalist,  pajJiU, 

B31  When  a  compound  or  derived  word  is  made  up  of  elemetits 
derived  from,  different  languages,  it  is  called  a  Jnjbrid  (liybrida  = 
mongrel,  from  Greek  i//8pir),  as  falsehood,  politely.  Some  writers 
speak  as  if  all  such  formations  were  faulty,  and  lay  down  as  a 
rule  that  "  in  derived  words  all  the  parts  must  belong  to  oiio 
and  the  same  language."  Tliis  is  quite  a  mistake.  AVhen  a 
ft-ord  of  foreign  origin  has  been  thoroughly  naturalized  in 
Euglish,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  all  the  inflections,  prefixes, 
and  affixes  which  are  employed  ia  English.  If  this  were  not 
the  case  we  could  not  decline  such  words  when  they  are  nouns 
or  conjugate  them  when  they  are  verbs.  Such  words  &s  false- 
hood, grateful,  unjust,  rudeness,  doubllci'S,  useless,  artful,  accciser, 
seducer,  politeness,  grandfather,  conceited,  readable,  martyrdom, 
wondrous,  are  all  hybrids,  the  stem  and  the  prefix  or  sufiix 
being  the  one  of  Engli.sh,  the  other  of  classical  origin  ;  but 
any  rule  which  would  condemn  such  formations  should  bo 
rejected  as  arbitrary  and  gi-oundlcss.  The  follo-m'xig  princijib', 
howevar    is  observed  in  the  formation   of    derivatives: — If   a 
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derived  word  has  been  formed  by  means  of  an  English  suffix, 
and  a  secondary  derivative  has  to  be  formed  by  means  of  a 
prefix,  the  prefix  shonld  be  English.  If  the  suffix  of  the  first 
derivative  is  of  classical  origin,  the  prefix  should  be  classical. 
Thus  we  say  undecided  and  indecisive,  ««-  and  -ed  being  both 
English,  in-  and  -ive  both  Latin.  So  ungrateful,  ingratitude ; 
unjdntli/,  injustice.  But  one  or  two  sufiixes  of  Latin  origin  (like 
'Uble)  ai'e  treated  as  if  of  English  origin,  as  in  unspeakable, 

332  Words  compounded  of  Latin  elements  have  often  imdergono 
considerable  mutilation,  so  that  they  are  not  easy  to  recognize. 
Thus  ostrich  ■=!  avis  strut hio ;  constalle=:comes  siabuli  ;  parskyz=. 
pvtrosclinum ;  bittern  comes  from  mngi~tauru,s,  corrupted  into 
biKji-taurus ;  mrgrim  (Ft.  migraine)  =z  hemi-cranium,  '  a  pain 
allecting  half  the  head*;  buUard'=:zavis  tardus  ;  jeopardy -^zljocus 
purtilKS  (a  sportive  venture,  consisting  in  a  choice  between  two 
alternatives);  copperas  z=:  cupri  rosa  ;  porpoise  ■==.  porcua  piscis  ; 
porcupine  z=  porcus  spinosus  ;  vinegar  =  vinutn  acre  {alegar  ia 
*  eager'  or  sour  ak)  ;  verdict  ■=.  vcre  dictum;  verjuice  ■=.  viridum 
jus ;  viscount  =r  vice-comes ;  grandam,  granny  (through  French 
grande  dame)  zr  grandis  doniina ;  gramercy  zirz  grand  merci ; 
rosemary  ^=.  ros  martnus ;  mougre  z:r  male  gratum;  van  (avant) 
z=  ab  ante;  rear,  arrear-=:ad  rttro ;  clianticlcer  ■::=.  chante  clair  ; 
summons  =:  submoncas  ;  keixhief*  =  couvre  chef ;  curfew  =  couvre- 
feu ;  tennis  =z  tencz  '  catch  '  ;  lamprey  =  lambe  petram,  '  lick- 
stone,'  from  its  habit  of  adliering  to  rocks  by  suction ;  agree 
(originally  an  abverb  a  gre)  ■=:  ad  gratum;  dandelion  =z  dent  de 
lion  ;  alert  z=.  Ital.  alierta  (erta  from  erec/us)  ;  alarm  =  Ital. 
alVarme  '  to  arms '  (from  armd).  Verbs  in  -fy  usually  represent 
compounds  of  -Jicare^  as  edify ^  mortify,  deify.     Defy  ia  ivom  Jidere. 

833  An  attentiA'o  examination  of  \  326  and  section  IV.  of  Appendix 
B  will  show  the  usual  changes  that  are  to  be  looked  for  when  a 
Latin  word  has  passed  through  French  into  English.  The 
follo^ving  (amongst  others  of  less  difficulty)  should  be  borne  in 
mind: — 

1.  b  often  vaniBhes  from  between  vowels.  Compare  sudden  and 
subitatieus. 

2.  e  OT  g  often  vanishes  when  it  occurs  before  a  dental  or 
between  vowels.  Compare /e«i  and  factutn,  sure  wad  securus,  p"y 
and  pacare,  deny  and  dcnegare,  display  and  displicare,  rule  and 
regula,  seal  and  sigillum,  allow  and  allocare. 

3.  d  or  t  vanishes.  Compare  prey  and  praeda,  ray  and  radiuit, 
elavr  and  cathedra,  cue  and  cauda,  roll  and  rotulus,  round  and 
rotundus,  treason  and  tradition-,  and  look  at  chance,  obey,  recreant, 
defy,  chain,  fay,  &o.,  and  see  §  326,  2. 

•  The  sense  of  head  (eA*/)  bo  completely  disHppearpd,  that  the  secondary  com* 
pound  kandkerchi^  was  formed ;  in  which  a^'ain  the  meaning  of  hand  was  dis- 
Irftarded,  so  that  the  word  tieckhandkerckief  was  made,  wldch  literally  ou(jht  to 
mean  '  a  A«a<i-coveriug  uued  for  the  hands  Uied  round  the  ntik,' 
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4.  Initial  e  becomes  eh,  aa  in  ehief,  chance,  eh<miller,  thant._ 
change,  &o. 

6.  The  consonantal  force  of  II  disappears  ;  as  in  couch  finin 
toTlocare,  beauty  from  bellitas,  &c. 

6.  b  ox  p  becomes  «  or  /,  as  in  chief  {caput),  ravin  [rapio),  '^iver 
(lipariu-^),  cover  {co-operire),  van  {db-ante). 

7.  di  before  a  vowel  becomes  soft  g  or  eh  or  j,  as  in  siege 
{nssedi'.im),  journey  {diurnata), preach  (pracdicare),  Jane  (Diana). 

8.  it  tmderg'oes  a  similar  cbange,  as  in  voyage  (viaticum),  age 
(aetaticum). 

9.  bi,  pi,  vi  before  a  vowel  becomes  ge  or  dji^,  as  in  abridge 
(abbreviarc),  change  (cambiare),  plunge  (phimbic'rc),  rage  (rabivn), 
deluge  (diluvium),  assuage  (ad-suavis),  sage  (sapid). 

334  ALatin  wordadopted  in  old  Englisb  or  brought  in  through  French 
has  sometimes  been  re-introduced  at  a  later  period  directly  from 
the  Latin.  In  that  case  the  older  word  shows  a  more  mutilated 
form  than  the  later.  Compare  ii«^/ojB  ixmi  e})iscopal ;  iniustir  and 
monastery;  priest  and  preabgier ;  pistol  and  epistle;  balm  and 
balsam  ;  sure  and  secure. 

335  Sometimes  the  older  form  has  kept  its  ground  with  a  different 
shade  of  meaning.  Compare  penance  and  penitence;  blame  and  blas- 
phemy ;  chalice  and  calix ;  forge  and  Jabric ;  countenance  and 
continence;  fat  and  fact  ;  defeat  and  defect  ;  poor  and  pauper  ; 
ray  and  radius  ;  treason  and  tradition  ;  frail  and  fragile  ;  loyal 
mid  legal ;  couch  and  collocate  ;  rule  axid  regulate. 

336  There  has  also  been  a  tendency  to  reject  Trench  modifications 
and  other  corruptions,  and  bring  words  back  again  to  their  original 
form.  Compare  afcrtne  and  offirm ;  auier  and  altar;  coler  and 
collar;  acoler  and  scholar  ;  noterer  and  notary;  dotyr  and  doctor ; 
parfyt  and  perfect;  sotil  and  subtile;  dorloure  and  dormitory; 
cat  tiff  azid  captive  ;  aunterous  and  adventurous. 

337.  Proper  names  are  often  curiously  disguised  in  common  words, 
Thus  dunce  is  merely  the  name  of  the  celebrated  schoobnau 
Uuus  Scotus ;  tawdry  is  a  corruption  of  St.  Audrey  (Ethelrcda), 
a  fair  at  which  gaudy  wares  were  sold  having  been  held  on  her 
feast-day ;  grog  is  bo  called  after  Admiral  Vernon,  who  first 
served  out  to  his  saUors  rum  mixed  ■wdth  water,  and  was  nick- 
named Old  Grog  from  a  cloak  of  grogram  wliich  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  wealing;  tram-ways  are  named  after  their  inventor 
Outram',  cordwaincrs  dealt  in  Cordovan  leather;  a  lumber-room 
was  a  room  in  which  Lombard  pawnbrokers  kept  the  goods 
pledged  with  them  ;  sarcenet  was  made  by  the  Saracens  ;  cambric 
was  made  at  Cambray ;  cherries  came  from  Cerasus ;  damsons  from 
Damascus  ;  shalloon  was  made  at  Chalons  ;  copper  was  named  from 
Cyprus  ;  muslin  came  from  Mossul  on  the  Tigris, 
For  fuller  lists  of  sLrailar  words  the  student  must  consult  some  of 

tlu;  vai'ious  glossarieii  that  deal  with  them. 
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SYNTAX. 

342  The  word  syntax  means  arrangemeid  (Greek  syn,  togcllior, 
taxis,  arrangement).  The  rules  of  syntax  are  statements 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  words  of  a  seuteuce  are 
related  to  each  other. 

343  A  senior 06  is  a  collection  of  words  of  such  kinds,  and 
arranged  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  some  complete 
sense. 

I3y  "  making  some  complete  sense"  is  meant,  that  aome- 
ihiiig  is  said  about  somdliiiKj. 

314  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  every  ordinary*  sentence  must 
consist  of  two  essential  parts:  1st,  that  which  stands  for 
what  we  speak  about ;  2nd,  that  which  is  said  about  that 
of  which  wo  speak.  The  first  part  is  called  the  subject, 
the  second  is  called  the  predicate. 

In  Grammar  it  is  usual  to  employ  the  terms  eulject  and 
predicate  in  a  more  restricted  sense  than  in  Logic.  In 
Logic,  the  suJiject  of  a  proposition  is  the  entire  description  of 
ihat  which  is  spoken  of:  the  predicatf  is  all  that  is  ev\ptoyed 
to  represent  the  idea  which  is  connected  with  the  subject. 
Thus,  in  "  This  boj''s  father  gave  him  a  book,"  the  subject 
is  "this  boj^'s  father;"  the  predicate  is  "gave  him  a 
book."  But  in  grammar,  the  single  noun  father  is  called 
the  subject,  and  yave  the  predicate,  the  words  connected 
With  father  and  gave  being  treated  as  enlargements  or 
adjuncts  of  the  subject  and  predicate. 

345  The  word  which  stands  for  that  about  which  we  speak  is 
called  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  snf^'J'-ct  of  a  seutHnco, 
which  is  a  word,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  thing 
that  is  spoken  about,  or  subject  of  discourse. 

3 16  That  act  of  the  mind  by  which  the  notion  expressed  by 
tlie  predicate  is  joined  to  the  notion  expressed  by  the 
subject,  is  called  a.  judgment.  The  result  of  a  judgment  is 
a  thought.     The  expression  of  a  thought  is  a  sentence. 

•  In  Latin  and  Anclo-Saxon  we  have  sentAncea  in  -which  there  is  absolntely  no 
mi'  ject,  as  /)(u!/ (it  rains),  tonal  (it  thunder-),  conrnrritur  (a  rush  to;cether  t')V-8 
J  leej.  Tlif>  word  I'J,  that  we  u.e  in  s-urh  case",  is  the  mere  ghost  of  a  subject. 
U.  litre  is  really  nothing  definite  to  whi  h  it  relatL-s.     [.See  fmther  {  aS2.) 
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317  In  Logic  propositions  are  always  reduced  to  the  form  of  wlnoh 
"  Gold  ia  yellow  "  may  be  taken  as  a  type  ;  that  is,  two  terms  (aa 
they  are  c;iUed)  are  united  by  the  verb  is,  are,  &c.  Of  these  termi 
the  fli-st  is  called  the  subject,  the  eecoiid  the  predicate,  and  the 
intervening  verb,  is,  are,  &c.,  is  called  the  copula,  or  link.  Thus  in 
the  above  sentence  "gold"  would  be  the  subject,  "yellow"  the 
predicate,  and  t«  the  copula.  In  grammar,  however,  this  is  quit« 
needless,  and  would  be  very  troublesome.  "  Time  flies,"  or  "  Tempus 
fugit,"  is  a  perfect  sentence  as  it  stands,  and  yet  involves  no  part 
of  the  verb  be  or  esse,  expressed  or  understood.  In  "  Time  flies  "  the 
subject  is  "  time " ;  that  which  is  predicated  of  time,  is  "  flying" ; 
the  root  of  the  verb  flies  expresses  this  idea,  and  the  personal 
termination  of  the  verb  "  flies  "  unites  this  i^redicate  to  the  subject. 
In  grammar  the  copula  consists  simply  of  the  personal  inflections 
of  the  verb,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  inflections  or  forms  by  which 
number  and  person  are  mat  ked,  and  by  which  the  verb  is  made  a 
fln  ite  verb. 

Si8  Inasmuch  as  the  personal  terminations  of  a  verb  have  no 
existence  apart  from  the  verb  itself,  it  is  usual  (and  con- 
venient) in  grammar  to  treat  the  copula  as  a  part  of  the 
predicate.  Thus  in  the  sentence,  "  Time  flies,"  iime  is 
called  the  subject,  and  fl,ies  the  predicate.  This  mode  of 
speaking  is  slightly  different  from  the  use  of  the  word  pre- 
dicate in  Logic  ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  in  using  the 
"word  predic<ite,  we  mean  the  predicate  and  copula  combined.* 

349  ^Tienever  we  speak  of  anything,  we  make  it  a  separate 
object  of  thought.  A  word  that  can  stand  for  anything 
which  we  make  a  separate  object  of  thought  is  called  a 
sitbstantive. 

350  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  a  sentence  must  be 
a  substantive,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  a  substantive. 

351  An  adjective  denotes  an  attribute  which  is  attached  to 
some  thing,  but  is  not  the  name  of  a  se]>arate  object  of 
thought.  An  adjective,  therefore,  can  never  be  the  subject 
of  a  sentence. 

3o2     Substantives  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  classes : — 

1.  Nouns. 

2.  The  Substantive  Pronouns  (see  §  130). 

•  In  Logic  every  proposition  is  thrown  into  a  s-hape  in  whch  a  part  of  the  verb 
he_  is  the  copula  Bimply  lor  the  purpose  of  conversion,  i.e..  of  altering  the  propos-i- 
t'Ou  so  that  the  subject  becomes  predicate  and  the  predicate  subject.  But  the 
bu-iiness  of  grammar  is  to  analyse  the  forms  and  oombmationB  which  language 
actually  gives  U8,  not  other  baibarous  expiessions  which  are  asserted  to  be  their 
e  juivaient^.  GrammariMng  who  try  to  f  i  .ist  the  logical  copula  "  is  "  into  grammar, 
fcre  cai-eful  not  to  travel  b°yond  gueh  examples  as  "  Stan  is  mortal."  The  task  of 
de.-iling  with  such  a  Eenteuce  as  "John  went  to  London"  tLey  leave  to  theiz 
readers. 


8.  Tho  Infinitive  Mood  (pee  §  189), 
4.  Geruuda,  or  Verbal  Nouns  (see  §  200). 
i).  Any  word  which  is  itself  made  the  subject  of  discourse, 
every  word  being  a  name  fur  itstlf. 

6.  A  phrase  or  quotation  ;  a  phrase  being,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  name  for  itself. 

7.  A  Substantive  Clause,  that  is,  a  clause  which,  in  its 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  has  the  force  of  a  single 
substantive  (§  402). 

3  j3  The  only  part  of  speech  by  means  of  which  we  can  make 
an  assertion  is  the  verb  (see  §  179).  The  essential  part  of 
every  affirmation  respecting  an  object  of  thought  is  a 
finite  verb  (i.e.,  a  verb  in  some  one  of  its  pcrsuiial  forms, 
not  the  infinitive  mood  or  participle). 

3o4  The  subject  and  the  verb  are  the  cardinal  points  of  every 
sentence.  All  other  words  in  a  sentence  are  attached 
directly  or  indirectly  to  one  or  other  of  these  two. 

355  When  a  sentence  contains  only  one  subject  and  one  finite 
verb,  it  is  said  to  bo  a  simple  sentence. 

When  a  sentence  contains  not  only  a  principal  subject 
and  its  verb,  but  also  other  dependent  or  subordiuat<3 
clauses  wliich  have  subjects  and  verbs  of  thoii-  own,  the 
sentence  is  said  to  be  complex. 

The  subject  of  a  complex  sentence  may  be  an  entire 
clause. 

When  a  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  principal  and 
independent  sentences  connected  by  co-ordinative  con- 
junctions, it  is  said  to  be  compound, 

356  The  subject  of  a  sentence  stands  for  some  object  of  thought : 
the  predicate  denotes  some  fact  or  idea  which  wo  connect 
with  that  object,  and  the  union  between  the  two  is  etfected 
by  the  copula.  But  this  union  may  bo  viewed  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

1.  AVhen  it  is  our  intention  to  declare  that  the  connexion 
which  IS  indicated  between  tho  subject  of  discourse  and 
the  idea  denoted  by  the  predicate  does  exidt,  the  sentence 
is  declarativa  ;  *  as,  "  Thomas  left  the  room." 

2.  ^Tien  it  is  our  wish  to  know  whether  the  connexion 
referred  to  subsists,  the  sentence  is  interroijative  ;  as,  "  Did 
Thomas  leave  the  room  ?  " 

3.  When  we  exjiress  our  will  that  the  connexion* between 
the  object   of  thought  denoted  by  the  subject,  and   that 

•  A  negative  sentence  is  only  a  particular  variety  of  affirmative  sentence.    If  wa 
dec;'  that  John  is  bora  by  saying,  "  John  ia  not  here,"  we  iijjirm.  that  John  is  soi 

lUT». 
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■wliicli  is  exprossefl  by  the  predicatt.,  ehnulil  subsist,  the 
Bontonce  that  results  is  called  an  i/wptraitye  sentence ;  aa, 
"  Thomas,  leave  [thou]  the  room."  * 

4.  When  we  express  a  wish  that  the  connexion  may 
subsist,  the  senteuce  that  results  is  called  an  optative 
eentence ;  as,  "  May  you  speedily  recover." 

In  some  imperative  sentences  the  luitt  is  so  weakened  aa 
to  become  simply  a  vish  ;  as,  "  Defend  us,  O  Lord."  "  Sing, 
heavenly  muse."  The  grammatical  force  of  the  Bentence, 
however,  is  not  altered  by  this. 
357  In  all  the  above-named  kinds  of  sentences,  the  grammatical 
connexion  between  the  subject  and  the  verb  is  the  same. 
It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  take  one  as  a  type  of  all. 
The  affirmative  sentence  is  the  most  convenient  for  this 
purpose. 

RELATION  OF  WOHDS  TO  ONE  ANOTHER. 

858  The  starting  point  in  a  sentence  is  the  subject.  To  this 
the  other  words  of  the  sentence  are  attached  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  modes  in  which  the  various  words  and 
groups  of  words  in  a  sentence  are  related  to  each  other 
may  be  classed  as  follows: — 1.  The  Predicative  Eolation. 
2.  The  Attributive  Relation.  U.  The  Objective  Relation. 
4.  The  Adverbial  Relation. 

The  Predicative  Relation. 
359    The  Predicative  Relation  is  that  in  which  the  predicate  of 

»  It  is  amusinf?  to  see  Tiow  some  writers  piizzle  themselves  about  the  grammatical 
equivalenoe  of  all  these  forms,  owiufj  to  the  fact  that  grammar  has  borrowed  from 
log-ic  (which  does  not  take  account,  of  questions  or  commands)  the  tenn  fire/iaile, 
to  denote  the  notmn  of  action  or  attribute  -which,  by  means  of  a  verb,  we  connect  id 
thouj/hl  with  something  tiiat  we  think  about.  Of  course  predicate,  if  taken  literally, 
imijUes  a-iseriion,  and  commands  and  questions  are  not  a.ssertious.  But,  tUl  we  get 
a  better  term,  it  is  quite  easy  to  use  predicate  in  a  technical  sense,  with  a  Iimitatioa 
of  its  literal  meaning,  just  as  a  mathematician  puts  up  with  the  teims  addition  and 
maiti plication  in  al^'ebra,  although  the  operaliuns  so  designated  may  be  (aiithme- 
ticillyi  subtraction  or  division.  No  one  scruples  to  call  so  an  adverb,  even  though  in 
so  maii,y  it  qualities  not  a  verb,  but  an  adjective.  One  writer  propounds  the  cuiioua 
statement  that  in  imperative  sentences  the  nominative  berouios  vocative,  and  a 
noun  m  the  vocative  case  cannot  be  the  suhiect  of  a  veib  in  the  imperative  mood  ; 
and  tbereiore  imperative  verbs  have  no  subject.  Of  coui-se  in  '  Thomas,  leave  the 
room,'  the  noun  '  Thomas'  is  reduced  to  a  vocative,  because  nouns  are  always  of 
*)ie  third  person,  and  therefore  a  noun  cannot  be  the  subject  of  either  an  assertive 
.^  an  imperative  sentence  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the  secnud  person.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  peisoual  pronoun  is  indisjjensable  when  Thomas  t»  addretsrd,  as  in 
'Thomas,  you  left  the  room,"  or  'Thomas,  leave  [you]  the  room.'  Ttie  pronoun, 
expressed  or  understood,  is  then  the  subject.  It  is  often  expressed  even  with  im- 
peialive  verbs,  as  'Hear  ye,  Israel.'  Sentences  like  '  Audi  tu,  populus  Albxnus' 
are  common  enough  in  Latin,  and  show  that  the  nomiiiative  forcv  oi  tu  is  sufficient 
to  lead  to  the  substitution  of  a  Homtnatwe  in  »x>pi^'^ticu  to  it,  in  lieu  of  the  vouiUva 
that  uiit^ht  have  been  eiLpeutsd. 
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a  sentence  stands  to  its  subject.*  The  preaicative  relation 
to  the  subject  may  be  sustained  by  a  verb,  or  by  a  verb  of 
incomplete  prtdica'tion  and  its  complement  (see  §  392).  In 
the  sentence,  "  The  boy  ran  away,"  the  verb  ran  is  in  the 
predicative  relation  to  the  subject  hoy.  In  the  sentence, 
"  The  ball  is  round,"  not  only  the  verb  is,  but  the  adjective 
round,  which  belongs  to  the  predicate,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
predicative  relation  to  the  subject  ball. 

Tho  Attributive  Relation. 

360  When  vre  speak  of  anything,  and  connect  -with  it  the 
idea  of  some  attribute  that  it  possesses,  or  some  circumstance 
respecting  it,  assuming  the  connexion,  but  not  asserting  it, 
the  word  or  phrase  by  means  of  which  the  attribute  is 
indicated,  is  said  to  stand  in  the  attributive  relation  to  tho 
word  which  denotes  the  thing  spoken  of.  Thus,  in  "  Wi.se 
men  sometimes  act  foolishly,"  tho  adjective  vise  stands  in 
the  attributive  relation  to  the  noun  men.  The  attribute 
which  it  denotes  is  assumed  to  belong  to  tho  men,  but  it  is 
not  asserted  of  them.  If  we  say,  "  The  men  are  wise,"  then 
wise  is  in  the  predicative  relation  to  men  ;  the  attribute  is 
asserted  of  them.  If  we  say,  *'  Socrates  was  wise,"  wise 
is  in  the  predicative  relation  to  Socrates,  If  we  say, 
"Socrates  was  a  wise  man,"  then  wise  stands  in  the 
attributive  relation  to  the  word  inan,  and  wise  man  stands 
in  the  predicative  relation  to  Socrates. 

3G1  As  an  attribute  can  only  belong  to  a  thing,  it  is  only 
to  siibstantivc'S  that  words  can  stand  in  the  attributive 
relation.  Words  or  combinations  of  words,  which  stand 
in  this  attributive  relation  to  a  substantive,  may  be  called 
attributive  adjuncts. 

3G2     Attributive  adjuncts  may  be  of  tho  following  kinds  : — 

1.  An  adjective  or  participle,  either  used  simply,  or 
accompanied  by  adjuncts  of  its  own;  as,  "^  large  apple, 
many  men  "  ;  "  tho  soldier,  covered  with  wounds,  still  kept 
his  ground." 

2  A  noun  in  apposition  to  the  substantive;  as,  "John 
Smith,  the  baJcer,  said  so,"  or  a  substantive  clause  in  apposi- 
tion to  some  substantive,  as,  "  the  report  that  he  was  killed 

•  A  relation  of  tliis  sort  is,  of  course,  reciprocal.  In  the  sentence,  "  The  boy  ran 
iway,"  while  ran  is  in  the  predi.3Htive  relation  to  boy,  boy  is  in  its  tiun  in  the 
iiiljeetive  relatioQ  to  ran.  But  as  these  are  only  two  different  inodf-s  of  viewing 
the  iame  giauxmaticai  oombumlion,  a  sepaiale  cla=t>iticaLion  is  uiiiiecessaxy. 
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is  untrue,"  \rhcre  the  clause  that  he  was  hilled  is  in  appoa- 
tion  to  rep'jrt. 

3.  A  substantive  in  the  possessive  case  ;  as,  "  "^y  fatlier't 
house";  ^' John's  book";  "The  man  wliose  house  was 
burnt  down,"  &c.  Or  a  eubstautive  preceded  by  of,  used 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  genitive  case  in  any  of  its  mean- 
ings when  it  was  attached  to  a  noun;  as,  "  One  of  us''; 
"  The  leader  of  tlte party  ";  "  The  love  of  money,'''* 

4.  A  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition,  forming  what 
would  naturally  be  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  an  attributive 
word,  but  which  through  the  omission  of  some  participle 
or  adjective  has  become  attached  directly  to  the  noun.t  as  : 
*'  A  horse /or  riding  {i.e.,  '  Ahorse  kepi,  or  heiurj,  or  suitable 
for  riding  ') ;  "A  mistake  to  be  avoided  "  (('.e.,  '  A  mistake 
which  is  to  be  avoided') ;  "  Water  to  drink"  {i.e.,  '  Water 
that  is  for  drinking');  "The  trees  in  the  garden";  "A 
time  to  weep"  (§  192);  "A  man  on  horseback,"  &c.  A 
simple  adverb  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  as:  "The 
house  here  "  ;  "  An  outside  passenger  "  ;  "  The  then  state  of 
affairs."  These  may  be  called  quasi-attributive  adjuncts  of 
the  noun. 

Under  this  head  wo  may  class  those  instances  in  which  an 
adverb  or  adverbial  prepositional  phrase  is  attached  to  a 
noun  by  virtue  of  the  idea  of  action  which  the  noun  in- 
volves,J  as  :  "  Our  return  home"  (compare  '  We  returned 
home ') ;  "  His  journey  to  Paris  "  ( '  he  journeyed  to  Paris  ') ; 
"  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands /rom  Spain  "  ('  The  Nether- 
lands revolted  from  Spain '),  &c. 

5  An  Adjective  Clause.     (See  §  408.) 

363  Adjectives  (including  participles!  mast  always  be  either  in  the 
attributive,  or  in  the  predicative  relation  to  some  substantivo 
exj)ressed  or  uuderstood.  But  one  noun  in  the  plural  may  be  u-sed 
distributively  with  two  or  more   adjectives,  provided  no  obvious 

•  One  cvtrious  nse  of  of  is  that  in  which  it  replaces  the  relation  of  apposition,  as 
in  "  The  niouth  of  Juno  " ;  "  Tlie  island  of  Sardinia  "  ;  "  A  brute  of  a  fellow  "  ; 
"  A  millisop  of  a  boy.''  The  g-enitive  is  similarly  employed  sometirues  in  Latin. 
On  the  other  hand,  apposition  has  sometimes  replaced  the  use  of  of,  as  in 
'A  hundred  sheep';  '  A  dozen  yards.'  0/ reappears  when  the  numeral  is  used 
KdU  the  plural  suffix  ;  as  "  Hundreds  nf  pounds;  "  "  Dozens  of  persons." 

t  Similarly  in  Greek  ol  vDi/  atWpMiro.  is  ol  vvv  oi/t€c  di-w^.ujTroi.  As  (he  mentioc 
of  a  thing'  pre<;uppo>es  its  being  (at  lea-t  nntinnnlhj,  whii^h  is  all  that  is  necessary) 
tlie  omission  of  that  which  indicates  he\ng  is  very  easy.  When  a  noun  is  used 
iiitriliuiively  (}  362,  2)  it  may  Vie  qualiritd  by  an  adverb  ju-st  like  any  other  attribu- 
tive word,  as  "  This  man,  >  ncc  the  iiossrssor  of  a  lai'ge  fortune." 

t  It  is  the  nntinnal  siijnifioition  of  a  verb,  not  its  predicative  function,  which  is 
qmilii.ed  by  an  adverb,  or  defined  by  an  objective  case.  Ilenoe  participles  and 
peiunds,  which  are  not  prrdij-ntivK,  have  objects  and  adverbs  atta^-hed  to  thton, 
«iid  sume  uouud  admit  ol  at  li^iut  an  aj.'pioaoii  to  the  suiue  coo^tructioQ. 
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Bnibiguity  be  produced,  and  the  article  the  be  not  repeated.  Thiu  : 
"  He  is  master  of  the  English,  French,  and  German  languages,"* 
moaning  'The  English  language,  the  French  language,  and  the 
GiTman  language ; '  "  The  European  and  African  races,"  meaning 
*  1  he  European  race  and  the  African  race,'  '  The  third  and  fourth 
retjinients,'  &c.  If  we  say  "  The  European  and  the  Afiican  races," 
we  mean  '  The  European  races  and  the  African  races,'  but  '  The 
European  and  the  African  race '  means  the  same  as  *  The  European 
i-ace  and  the  African  race.'  But  when  the  adjectives  denote  at- 
tribiites  that  may  co-exist  in  the  same  thing,  such  phrases  arr 
ambiguous.  "  The  black  and  white  balls  "  might  mean  '  The  balk 
which  are  black  and  white  '  i parti-coloured),  *  The  black  ball  and 
the  white  ball,'  or  '  The  black  balls  and  the  white  balls.'  If  the 
flrttt  meaning  is  not  intended,  we  should  say,  '  The  black  and 
the  white  ball,'  or  '  The  black  and  the  white  balls,'  according  to 
circmubtancea.   >^ 

/  3dl  "WTien  a  word  (not  L&ing  a  substantive  in  the  possessive 
case)  is  in  the  attributive  relation  to  a  substantive,  it  must 
agree  with  it  in  number,  gender,  and  case,  if  it  is  capable 
of  expres.=iin{^  those  distinctions  by  its  form;  as,  "This 
man"  ;  "  These  men.^' 

.o3o  TVords  which  stand  in  the  attributive  relation  to  a  substantive 
should  (in  English)  be  placed  next  it,  except  when  the  attributive 
is  (qualified  by  an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase.* 
Attributive  adjectives  (or  particiijles),  when  used  singly  or  accom- 
pinied  by  not  more  than  a  single  adverb,  should  precede  the  nouns 
that  they  qualify;  as,  '  A  black  hat';  'A  vei-y  large  dog';  '  A 
q-i'ckly  passing  shower';  b'xt  if  th.^y  are  raolified  by  a  complex 
adverbial  adjunct,  or  are  followed  by  an  object,  they  should  be 
plac'.'d  after  the  noun;  as,  "They  were  imi^licated  in  the  plot  so 
fatal  to  their  party";  "  I  saw  a  man  stealing  the  apples." 

I  oGob  One  attributive  adjunct  may  often  be  replaced  by  another.  Thus, 
for  "  The  king's  palace,"  we  may  say, '  The  palace  of  the  king,'  or 
'  The  palace  which  belongs  to  the  king,'  or  '  The  palace  belonging 
to  the  king,'  &c.  An  atti-ilnitive  adjunct  sometimes  (especially  iu 
poetry)  expresses  a  condition,  and  may  be  replaced  by  an  adverbial 
3lan90.  Thu^,  in  "  Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault, 
which  had  no  less  proved  certain  unforelcnown "  {Milton),  unfore- 
iiiown  is  equivalent  to  '  if  it  had  been  unfore'Known.' 

,36-3c  Attributive  adjuncts  may  be  used  in  two  ways.  (1)  They  may  be 
distinguishing  or  d-efnitive,  as  when  we  say,  'A  black  horse,"  or 
^  Four  men.'  Here  black  s,-aA  four  distinguish  the  thing  or  things 
referred  to  from  others  comprehended  under  the  same  common 
name.  (2)  They  may  be  descriptive,  i.e.,  adding  some  additional 
description  to  a  thing  already  defined  by  its  name,  or  by  some 
definitive  word,  as  in  "Louis  Napoleon,  Emperor  of  the  French"  ; 
"  Next  came   the  king,  mounted  on  a  white  horse."      (Compare 

•  Tlie  followiTi£»  spnt-  nfe,  therefore,  is  faulty : — "  The  country— beyond  which 
V  e  »i  ts  cauiiot  be  traced  of  ci\il  society  or  domestic  life."  (Johnson,  Ras.iela.i.] 
S'i'h  sftTitPTiCfS'  as:  "The  d  ath  is  announ -ed  of  Mr.  John  Brown,"  are  getting 
tr9.j'ient  in  tbe  uewspaport ,  but  are  quite  indefensible. 
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the  doCjiitive  and  contLuuative  uses  of  the  relative  pronoun.   Set 
\  413.) 

The  Objective  Relation. 

v3G6  "UTien  a  verb,  participle,  or  gerund  denotes  an  action 
•whicli  is  directed  towards  some  object,  the  word  denoting 
that  object  stands  in  the  objective  relation  to  the  verb, 
participle,  or  gerund.  Thus,  in  "  The  dog  bites  the  boy," 
hoy  isin  the  objective  relation  to  litea.  In,  "Seeing  the 
tumult,  I  went  out,"  tumult  is  in  the  objective  relation  to 
seeinfj.  In,  "  Hating  one's  neighbour  is  forbidden  by  the 
Gospel,"  neigJihour  is  in  the  objective  relation  to  the  gerund 
hntinfj.  The  object  of  a  verb  is  the  word,  phrase,  or  clau.se 
which  stands  for  the  object  of  the  action  described  by  the 
verb.* 

307  As  an  action  can  be  exerted  only  tipon  a  thinrj,f  it  is  only 
a  substantive,  or  a  phrase  or  clause  wiiich  is  equivalent  to  a 
substantive,  that  can  stand  in  the  objective  relation  to 
a  verb,  participle,  or  gerund.  An  adjective  can  never  be 
the  object  of  a  verb. 

36S  When  an  infinitive  mood  is  used  after  another  verb, 
it  always  stands  to  the  latter  in  the  objective  relation 
when  not  preceded  by  to,  and  very  often  when  it  has  to 
before  it. 

Je9  The  objective  relation  is  not  indicated  by  prepositions. t 
In  declinublo  words  the  objective  relation  is  indicated  by 
the  use  of  the  objective  case. 

•  Thi-!  use  of  the  term  ohjf.eti^  perfectly  sitnp'e.  intelligible,  and  unobjectionable. 
It  would  be  better  if  it  were  the  only  use  of  it  allowed  in  grammar,  lliny  writers, 
h  )wever(following'  Becker),  apply  the  term  to  any  sort  of  gramraitical  adjunct  wbi  h 
selves  to  deteiToine  or  restrict  the  general  application  of  a  verb.  Thus  not  only 
the  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb,  but  the  p/nce,  the  manner,  nay,  even  the  cause 
of  an  action,  are  included  under  the  name  object.  This  is  altogether  unnatural 
and  arbitrary,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  it.  To  say  that  in  the 
sentence,  "  He  severed  the  head  from  the  body,"  he  'd  and  from  the  body  are  both 
ohjecla  of  severeil,  will  confuse  the  learner  rather  than  help  him.  Grammatical 
ideas  are  not  simplified  or  arranged  by  being  jumbled  togetlier  under  one  title,  any 
more  than  papers  are  sorted  or  classified  by  being  bimdled  together  into  one 
pigeon-hole.  The  term  completing  object  whi'h  is  applied  by  Becker  to  what  in  this 
work  is  called  the  oiiji'rA,  is  also  objectionable.  If  we  compare  such  sentences  as 
"He  strikes  the  ball,"  and  "He  runs  across  the  meadow,"  it  seems  obvious 
enough  that  strikes  expresses  the  action  in  the  first,  quite  as  completely  as  runs  does 
in  the  second.  The  description  of  the  action  as  such  is  completely  expressed  by  the 
verb  in  each  case.  At  any  rate,  if  ball  is  to  be  called  the  completion  of  the  predi- 
cate in  the  one  case,  across  the  meadow  should  be  so  also  in  the  second. 

t  That  is,  wliat  we  can  make  a  separate  object  of  thought. 

J  A  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition  .always  constitutes  either  an  attributive 
adjunct  i  §  .3(32,  i),  or  an  adverbial  adjunct  (§  372,  '2).  When  the  preposition  is  used 
to  denote  the  relation  of  a  thing  to  a  thing  (§  277),  we  get  an  attributive  adjuni't  ; 
when  it  denotes  the  relation  of  an  attribute  or  actioa  of  a  thmg  to  some  otiier 
ILing,  we  ge'.  at  adverbial  adjunct. 
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370  Tbo  objpctive  relation  ia  expressed  by  the  nile,  that 
"transitive  verba,  -with  their  imperfect  particijiles  and 
gemuds,  govern  nouns  and  pronouns  in  th.e  oLjectiva 
case." 

In  compound  sentences  an  entire  clause  may  be  in  the 
objectivo  relation  to  a  verb,  paiticiplo,  or  gerund,  y 

The  Adverbial  Relation. 

371  The  functions  of  an  adverb  are  defined  in  §  259.  Any 
woi'd,  plirase,  or  clause  which  is  attached  to  a  verb  or 
adjective  to  show  the  condjtious  or  limitations  of  place, 
time,  manner,  degree,  cause,  effect,  &c.,  which  modify  or 
limit  an  action  or  attribute,  stands  in  the  aduerbinl  rtlation 
to  the  verb  or  adjective,  and  may  be  called  an  aduerbial 
adjunct  to  it. 

37::    Adverbial  adjuncts  may  bo  of  the  following  kinds : — 

1.  An  adverb  (see  §  2o9) ;  as,  "  He  fought  bravely."  "  I 
Bet  out  yesterday.^'     "  lie  is  vei-y  industrious." 

2.  A  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition;  as,  "lie 
hopes  for  success."  "1  heard  of  fa's  arrival."  *  "lie  ia 
sitting  on  a  stool."  "  lie  kiUed  the  bird  with  a  stov,."  "  I 
love  him /or  liis  virtues."  "  He  is  fond  of  reaiUng."  "He 
is  guilty  of  murder."     "  All  but  one  f  were  present." 

The  gerundial  infinitive  (§  192)  often  forma  an  adverbial 
adjunct  of  a  verb  or  adjective;  e.g.,  "He  toils  to  earn  a 
living."  "  lie  strives  to  succeed."  "  We  eat  to  Hue."  "  He 
has  gone  to  fetch  his  hat."  "This  food  is  not -iit  to  eat." 
"This  coat  is  too  good  to  give  away."  "This  house  is  to 
let  I  {=  for  Ititing)."  "  lie  is  a  foolish  man  to  throiv  away 
such  a  chance."    Here  to  throw  away,  &c.,  is  in  the  adverbial 

•  Some  grammarians  hold  that  in  those  cases  the  verb  and  preposition  shou'd 
be  takt'U  tosrether  ag  forming  a  sort  of  compound  transitive  vej  b,  of  which  the 
noun  that  follovrs  is  the  objtct.  This  is  inadnu»sible.  It  contradicts  all  analofjy. 
It  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  isolate  Eng-lish  from  cog-nate  lanp:uag-es,  and  to  explaiti 
construct iuns  common  to  English  and  seveniJ  other  languag-cs  by  methi>ds  v  id.  h, 
even  if  valid  at  all,  would  be  applicable  only  to  Eug-lish.  "  I  am  speaking  of  you  " 
is  precisely  analogous  to  the  Ertrneh,  "  Je  parle  de  vous."  the  Oei-man  "  Ich  sprecho 
von  dir,"  and  the  Latin  "  Loquor  de  te."  Nobody  would  fur  a  moment  admit  that 
Inquor  de  makes  a  compound  transitive  verb,  and  that  de  has  ceased  to  be  a  pr  posi- 
tion and  become  an  adverb  united  to  the  verb.  It  ie  true  we  can  say  in  Kiigl.sh, 
"  Tliis  was  spoken  of  ;"  but  so  can  we  also  say,  "  He  was  taken  care  of,"  "  lie  waa 
promised  a  new  coat"  It  will  be  amusing  to  find  "  to-pri>u]isH-a-new-co^it,"  "  to- 
take-care-(if,"  &c.,  set  down  as  compound  trauiiiive  verbs  goveiiung  the  objective 
case.     (See  §  18ii.) 

+  In  Anglo-Saxon  '  hUtan  dnum.' 

%  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  active  voie^  is  always  u?ed  in  phrases  of  this  sort  ;  e.fj., 
"  Majiues  simu  ys  t6  -yllaniie  on  mufna  hairla,"  'tne  Son  of  Man  id  to  be  gi\ca 
(to  givej  into  the  hands  uf  men '  {JJail.  xvii.  '^^i. 

% 
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relation  to  foolish.  An  advcrljial  adjunct  may  also  consist 
of  a  auhdantive  clause  govei  ut>J  by  a  preposition  (see  §5  289, 
418).  But,  followed  by  an  iuliuitive  mood  or  a  clause,  oft<'n 
forms  au  adverbial  adjunct;  as,  "  1  would  buy  it  but  tiiat 
I  have  no  money,"  ■where  '  but  that — money  '  fomis  au 
adverbial  adjunct  to  would  buy. 

In  many  adverbial  adjuncts  of  this  class  the  noun  preceded  by  the 
proposition  «/"or  to  was  formerly  in  the  genitive  or  dative  case,  aa, 
for  esample,  niter  full,  clean,  niindful,  yuilty,  tceari/,  &c.  Prepo- 
sitional phrases  have  sometimes  replaced  direct  objects,  as  in  '^ 
admit  of ';  '  to  accept  of  ' ;  '  to  dispose  of  ' ;  '  to  approve  of  &c. 

3.  A  noun  qualified  by  eome  attributive  adjunct,  and  so 
forming  a  phrase  denoting  time  when,  the  measure  of  space 
or  time,  direction,  &c.,  or  marking  eome  attendant  circum- 
Btance  of  an  action;  as,  "He  arrived  last  night,"  "We 
see  him  every  day,"  '*  We  stayed  there  all  the  summer.^' 
"He  walked  ten  miUa."  •'He  lives  three  miles  away." 
** A  hundred  tiinea  better."  '■*  Three  furtomjs*  broad." 
"Go  tliat  way,"  "They  advanced  sword  in  hand," 
*'  They  went  over  dry  foot"'\  "  The  ship  drove  full  sail."  * 
**  Jjay  by  day,"  "  2\'ig/it  after  niyid."  "  Step  by  step,"  &c., 
are  adjuncts  of  this  class.  In  all  such  exjiressions  the 
noun  is  in  the  objective  case,  representing  either  a  dative 
or  an  accusative  case. 

4.  A  substantive  in  the  objective  case,  before  which  somo 
such  preposition  as  to  or  for  might  have  been  put,  and  which 
in  Latin.  Greek,  or  German  would  be  in  the  dative  case  ; 
as,  "Give  me  [i.e.,  to  me)  the  book."  "I  will  sing  you 
{i.e.,  for  you)  a  song."  "  L)o  me  {i.e.,  for  me)  the  favour." 
"  Teach  me  Thy  statutes."  "You  are  like  J:  him  [i.e.,  like 
to  hiin)."  This  use  of  the  objective  may  be  called  tlie 
adverbial  objective,  A  noun  thus  used  with  a  verb  is  often 
called  the  indirect  object  of  the  verb.  § 

It  is  perhaps  imder  the  head  of  the  adverhial  relation  that  we 

elinuld  class  su^h  anomalous  passive  constructions  as,  "  He  was 
tiiUi^Lt  hi»  Ua»on.''     "  lie  was  paid  hit  bill."     "  lie  waa  proini^-d  a 

*  In  ca.ses  Uie  this  the  genitive  was  used  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  "  ])reora  furlanga 
br4d  '  (three  fuilonga  broad).  Tliis  genitive  is  rt'|)r&=iented  in  olil  'English  by  w, 
a3  "  lAit  a  gallows  be  made  of  fifty  cubits  high  "  {Esther  v.  14) ;  "  He  was  of  eyglite 
aud  thry-tty  yer  old  "  [Hob.  of  Gl.).  The  dalivf.  -was  u=ed  in  defining  a  coraparaiive. 
iluch  (as  In  much  better)  or  Utile  (as  in  Iktle  more)  were  datives,  '  micliim '  and 
'lytlum.'     ' yl yoot  taller' means  '  taller  i^^  a /oo^.' 

t  In  Anglo-Saxon  these  expressions  ■would  have  been  in  the  dative  case. 

I  The  adverb  like  may  also  be  iLioaifled  by  an  adverbial  objective,  as  "  lie  talks 
K*e  a  fool."     Similiter  in  Latin  may  be  accompanied  by  a  dauve. 

i  See  Shakspere  {Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  -z]  for  a  humorous  illustration  of  the 
iilleieuct!  betweun  the  dative  and  the  accusative  bense  of  the  Jinglusii  oLjeciive. 
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ne^iT  coat,"  ko.,  whore  an  objnctive  ca.sc  seems  to  be  govcmod  by  a 
passive  verVi.  'Iho  accusative  «ise  in  Ijatiu  is  often  used  advurbifilly 
to  tleiiue  or  limit  the  nmge  within  which  tho  lueauiug  of  the  verb  ia 
applic<ible. 

Generally  speaking,  ■when  two  objectivo  cases  are  used  with  a 
verb  (except  in  the  case  of  verbs  of  incomplete  predication),  one  of 
them  is  the  direct  object,  the  other  an  adverbial  adjunct.* 

What  is  often  termed  the  coijnate  accusative  (or  objective)  (as  in 
'to  run  a  race,'  'to  die  a  happy  death')  should  more  properly  be 
classed  among  the  adverbial  adjiuiots.f  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  ilative 
was  used  in  some  cases,  as,  "  Men  Ubbun  \>:\m  life"  (Men  hve  that 
life)  ;  "  He  feaht  uiidiuu  leohtum  "  (ile  fought  great  Jighls).  See 
Koch,  ii.  p.  94. 

6.  A  substantive  (accompaniod  by  some  attributive  ad 
junct)  in  the  nominative  or  objective  J  absolute;  as,  "  Tlu 
sun  hamng  risen,  we  commenced  our  journey."  "  lie  leiuj 
absent,  nothing  could  be  done."  A  substantive  clausV)  may 
be  used  absolutelj',  like  a  simple  substantive,  as,  "  UruiUiJ 
this  is  true,  you  are  still  in  tho  wrong," 

Participles  may  be  used  absolutely  in  ftiis  manner  without  having 
any  noun  to  be  attached  t«  (see  §  2H'l).  In  such  a  sentence  as 
"  Speaking  generally,  this  is  the  case,"  ilie  phrase  'epeaking  gouo- 
rully  '  is  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  prodicate. 

6.  An  adverbial  clause. 

373  Adverbs  themselves  admit  of  limitation  or  qualification  ns 
regards  degree  ;  as,  "  He  writes  very  badly,"  "  lie  wiii  be 
here  almost  immediately." 

3"^  When  a  noun  stands  in  either  tho  predicative  or  the  attri- 
butive relation  to  another  substantive,  it  may  have  words 
standing  to  it  in  the  adverbial  relation;  as,  "  Napoleun, 
lately  Emperor  of  tho  French." 

375  Tiie  greater  part  of  adverbial  adjuncts  are  included  in  the 
following  classification : — 

•  Care  is  npcessary  in  distinguishing  these,  as  the  construction  after  a  verb  is  not 
always  unifonn.  Thus  in  'lie  tau-jht  me  I-atin,'  m>  answers  to  tiie  dative  caoe. 
In  '  He  taug-lit  me  thoroughly,'  me  aaswers  to  the  accusative. 

+  Tlie  coLTiate  objective  Bometimes  appears  in  a  nietHphorical  shape,  as  in  "  to 
look  dtjjer*  at  a  pei  son  ";  "To  rain  tire  and  brimstone."  Tlie  vague  pionoun  •( 
is  freely  used  in  this  oonstruction,  as,  "We  shall  have  to  rough  it";  "Go  U, 
boys,"  &c. 

}  Some  grammarians  insist  that  in  these  constructions  the  objective  {as  the 
representative  of  the  old  dative)  is  the  only  proper  case,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
nominative  is  the  result  of  a  mistake.  Milton  uses  both  constmctions.  Thus, 
"  llim  destroyed  for  whom  all  this  wa-s  made,  all  this  will  soon  follow  "  (P.  L.,  ix. 
130) ;  "Us  di.spossessed "  {P.  L.,  vii.  140).  On  the  other  hand,  we  tind,  "  Adam. 
W'dded  to  another  Eve,  shall  live  with  her  enjoying,  I  extinct"  (P.  L.,  ix.  944) ; 
'■  Which  who  knows  but  might  as  ill  have  happenei,  thou  bein|»  by"  (P.  Z,.,  ix.). 
Sbakspere  also  uses  the  nr-minative :  "  Thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute."  Wlien 
tlie  forms  admit  of  a  choice,  the  nominative  is  prefeired  by  modern  writtrs.  Wlifo 
the  abbreWated  participle  except  (J  iSS)  is  used,  we  always  tind  the  objective  case, 
ati  aU  eca.pl  m«.    Tiie  dative  was  m^hsX  in  Auglo-.&ixon. 
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1.  Adverhia!  adjuncts  of  Timt. — "  I  aiTivc<'i  before  his  departure  "; 
"Come  w/ien  I  bid  you  " ;  "  He  slept  all  day." 

2.  Adverbial  adjuncts  of  Place. — "'  He  lives  over  tlie  vcay  " ;  "  Up 
Btill  lay  where  he  had  fallen  ";  "  He  lives  a  long  way  off." 

3.  Adverbial  jdjututs  of  Manner  or  Circtanstance. — "You  mur^ 
do  it  in  this  way  ";  "  You  must  act  as  J  tell  you  ";  "  There  beith 
nothing  to  see,  we  came  away";  "His  statemeuts  uie  for  the  nuut 
part  untrue." 

4.  Adverbial  adjuncts  of  Condition. — "  If  this  is  so,  the  case  ia 
hopeless"  ;  ''  Though  lie  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him"  ;  "  Thii 
being  granted,  the  proof  ia  eas}^" 

6.  Adcerbial  adjuncts  of  Cause. — "He  left  me  on  that  account"; 
"  He  sold  the  horse  because  he  could  not  manage  it." 

6.  Adverbial  adjuncts  of  Consequence. — "  lie  that  sweareth  to 
his  own  hurt,"  ice. ;  ''  He  was  so  exhausted,  that  he  could  not 
stand." 

SUBJECT  AXD  PREDICATE. 

376  As  both  the  subject  and  the  verb  of  a  sentence  are  spoken 
of  the  same  thing  (the  subject  naming  or  denoting  it,  and 
the  verb  making  some  assertion  respecting  it),  they  must 
agree  with  each  other  in  those  points  which  they  have  in 
common,  otherwise  there  would  be  a  mutual  contradic- 
tion. 

The  points  which  they  have  in  common  are  number  and 
person. 

377  Ilence  the  rule  thai  "  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  * 
in  number  and  person." 

378  The  subject  of  a  finite  rerb  is  put  in  the  nominative 
case. 

379  Thus,  the  predicative  relation  is  indicated  partly  by 
the  subject  of  the  verb  being  in  the  nominative  case, 
and  partly  by  the  verb  indicating  by  its  inllection  the 
same  number  and  person  as  the  substantive  which  is  its 
subject. 

There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  relation  of  the 
verb  to  the  sulject  is  often  modified  to  suit  the  sense  of  the  words 
rather  than  their /or>«.  Ilence  a  noun  in  the  singular  number 
whicli  denotes  a  multitude  (as  croicd,  senate,  army.jiock)  may  have 
its  verb  in  the  plural  number,  when  the  idea  to  be  kept  in  view  ia 

•  It  is  common  to  say  that  a  verb  must  agree  with  its  nnminniive  case  in  numbet 
md  person.  This  mode  of  speaking  is  incoiTBct.  It  confounds  a  substantive  with 
K  casf.  A  case  of  a  subslAntive  is  a  certain /orm  of  it ;  but  it  iis  obviously  nonsense 
to  talk  of  a  verb  agreeing  with  a  form  of  a  substantive.  In  the  sentence,  "  I 
wrote  the  letter,"  /  IS  not  a  nomt/iahVs  ras«,  but  a  pronoun  in  the'nnmin-itiv.  case. 
Tiirough  this  mi-chievou><  habit  of  treating  nmninntive  case  as  sj-nonymous  with 
gtihj^ct,  b'-ginnt-rs  in  Latin,  when  parsing  dependent  sentences,  are  constanny 
betrayed  into  the  absurdity  of  speaking  of  the  sutiject  of  the  dependeuc  verb  as 
being  in  the  accusative  case,  becau.se  it  is  tte  ttominritive  to  tUe  verb  in  the  inlinitivs 
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not  the  mullilude  viewed  at  one  whole,  but  the  individunh  of  whif-h 
tlio  multitude  is  composed.  As,  "  Tho  multitude  wore  of  cue  heurt 
and  one  mind."  But  we  sliould  say,  "  Tlie  army  was  led  into  the 
detile,"  because  we  then  speak  of  the  army  as  a  whole. 

381  The  verb  is  put  in  the  plural  number  whou  it  has  for  its 
subject  two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  coupled  by  the 
conjunction  and;*  as,  "  John  and  Thomas  were  walkin;^ 
together."  But  when  the  compound  subject  is  considered 
as  forming  one  whole,  the  verb  is  kept  in  tho  singular  ;  as, 
"The  mind  and  spiiit  remains  invincible";  "Hill  and 
valley  rings"  {Par.  L.  ii.,  495). 

382  In  English  every  finite  verb  mast  have  a  subject  in  t^ie 
nominative  case  expressed  or  uiulerstood.t  Such  a  sen- 
tence as,  "That  is  the  man  whom  I  heard  was  ill,"  is 
faulty,  because  the  verb  was  is  left  without  a  subject ;  the 
relative  pronoun,  which  ought  to  be  the  subject,  be  ug 
wrongly  put  in  the  objective  case.  It  should  be,  "  That  is 
the  man  who,  1  heard,  was  ill."  %  "I  will  give  this  to 
whomsoever  wants  it  "  is  faulty  in  a  similar  way.  Wanii 
must  have  whosoever  for  its  subject.  Besides,  the  pre- 
position to  marks  a  relation  not  to  the  relative  pronoun, 
but  to  the  antecedent  him  (understood)  which  is  qualifiv?d 
by  the  adjective  clause.  Moreovei,  a  verb  must  only 
have  one  subject,  and  one  subject  can  only  belong  to  one 
verb.  § 

3S3  The  subject  of  a  verb  is  sometimes  understood  as,  "  I 
have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift,"  for  '  which  pre- 
sages,' &c.  ;  "  So  far  as  [it]  in  him  lies  " ;  "  Do  [he]  what 

•  When  nouns  are  connect^cJ  by  the  pr^po-'ition  reilh,  the  vrrb  is  Bometimes  put 
In  the  pl'-iral.  in  acordanoe  with  the  pcnural  sense,  but  in  violation  of  the  strii-t 
rule  of  syntax.  Thus :  "  Oedaliah,  who  with  his  brethren  and  son  were  twelve  " 
(1  Chron.  xxv.  9). 

'  +  In  Anglo-Saxon  we  find  passive  and  other  impersonal  verbs  used  absolutely 
without  any  subject  expressed  or  understood.  Thus  :  "  pam  ylcan  dome  f)e  ge 
di'maS  eow  byS  gedimed"  (nitli  the  same  judfrmfnt  that  ye  julg'e  to  ym  [it] 
shall  be  judged);  "him  hungrtde"  (him  hunyered).  Comvare  tnnul,  pluit,  pui7- 
naium  est,  &c.,  in  Latin.  The  word  it,  that  we  now  use  in  such  cases,  is  the  mere 
ghost  of  a  subject.    See  |§  344,  SW,  note. 

t  The  construction  of  a  relative  or  interro<»ative  pronoun  may  always  be  tested 
by  that  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun  used  in  its  stead.  Tlie  construction  of  "  Whom 
I  heard  was  ill,"  would  lie  the  same  as  that  of  "  I  heard  liim  was  ill." 

{  An  exception  to  this  rule  has  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  best  writers.  Since 
a  subordinative  particle  (such  as  if,  though,  &c.)  cannot  precede  a  relative  pronoun, 
and  yet  must  stand  (if  used)  be/ore  the  subject  of  its  clause,  who  cannot  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  h>'pothetieal  clause  unless  it  is  repeated  in  the  shape  of  he,  she,  it,  or  they. 
Hence  we  find  in  Milton,  "  A  right  noble  and  pious  lord,  who  hc-id  he  not  sacriHced 
bus  life  and  fortunes  to  the  commonwealtli,"  &c.  "  Lend  it  rather  to  tliiiie  enemy, 
irAo  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face  exact  the  penalty"  (J/,  of  Ven.,  i.  81. 
This  difficulty  does  not  present  itself  in  I.i&tia.  In  qui  st  duii^set,  qui  is  the  suj  jeds 
of  dtdisiet. 
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he  will,  lie  oannot  muko  matters  worse."     TLo  subject  of 
a  Yorb  iu  the  imperative  mood  ia  usually  omjtLed. 

Subject. 

{■S4  The  subject  of  a  sentonco  may  be  simple,  compound,  op 
complex. 

3Sd     The  subject  of  a  sentence  ia  simple  when  it  consists  of  a ' 
single  substantive,  or   a  simple  iufiuitive  mood  ;    as,   "  / 
love  truth";    "Men  are  mortal";    "To  err  ia  human." 
(See  §  352.) 

386  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  compound  when  it  consists  of 
two  or  more  substantives  coupled  together  by  the  conjunc- 
tion a?;cZ;  as,  "  Cfosar  and  Pompey  were  rivals."  "You 
and  I  will  travel  together."  *  The  conjunctions  either,  or, 
neither,  nor,  do  not  couple  substantives  together  so  as  to 
form  a  compound  subject.  They  imply  that  one  of  two 
alternatives  is  to  be  taken,  not  that  the  assertion  can  be 
made  of  both  subjects  simultaneous! y.  The  sentence  is  not 
simple,  but  compound  and  contracted  (§  445).  Hence  the 
verb  is  put  in  the  plural  only  when  the  subject  which  ia 
the  nearer  to  it  is  in  the  plural ;  as,  "  Neither  John  nor 
Thomas  has  arrived  "  ;  "  Either  he  or  his  brothers  were  in 
fault." 

587  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  complex  when  it  consists  of  an 
infinitive  phrase, f  of  a  substantive  clause,  or  of  a  quota- 
tion;  as,  "To  love  our  enemiea  is  a  Christian  duty  "; 
"  Ilow  to  do  it  is  the  question  "  ;  "  That  he  said  so  is  cer- 
tain"; "  'England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,' 
was  Nelson's  watchword."  A  complex  subject  is  very 
often  anticipated  J  by  means  of  the  neuter  pronoun  it,  as, 


•  Many  grammfirians  insist  that  in  oases  of  this  kind  Tve  are  to  regard  the 
BfTitence  a.*  a  contraction  of  two  co-ordinate  SPntences  joined  by  and  This  ex- ' 
pl.iuaUou  mi^rlit  do  very  ■well  for  such  a  sentence  as,  "  Jnhn  and  William  are 
eleven  years  old";  that  ia,  "John  is  eleven  years  Oid,  and  William  is  eleven  years 
old  ";  but  it  is  simply  absurd  when  applied  to  8uch  a  sentence  as,  "  Two  and  three 
make  five,"  or,  "  He  and  I  are  uf  the  same  age";  '•  Blue  and  yellow  make  gieen," 
&c  Be  it  observed,  we  have  no  ri'jhl  to  alter  the  phraseology  0/  the  predicate.  It  is 
obvious,  on  the  face  of  the  thing,  that  what  we  have  to  dea,l  with  is  not  two  verbi 
in  the  singular,  but  one  verb  in  the  plural.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  case  of 
two  objects  of  a  verb,  or  two  nouns  after  a  preposition,  when  they  are  coupled  by 
the  conjunction  and ;  as,  "He  di-auk  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water."     (See  §  287.) 

+  In  old  English  the  infinitive  in  such  phrases  is  often  without  the  to,  as,  "  Jle 
chaunctd  of  a  knight  encountered  be"  (Sptnser,  i.  2);  "  To  know  my  deed  'twere 
best  not  know  myself"  [ilac.b.,  ii.  2) ;  "  Better  be  with  the  dead." 

t  This  is  especially  the  case  vrith  the  impers!>nal  verbc,  sucli  as,  it  repents  me,  U 
iecomea  you,  &c.  These  verbs  were  formerly  much  more  numerous,  as,  it  gluda  m», 
it  pities  me,  &c.  They  were  often  used  without  ii  (or  hit),  as,  'me  ferlhivkflh  '  (it 
repents  me);  'me  shamtth  that,  &c.';  'me  i-emembreth  of  the  day  ol  doiu«' 
(Chaucer) ;  'me  douteth  of  the  truth'  (  Wiciij).    See  §  382,  note  U 
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"  It  is  certain  tbat  he  said  so  "  ;  "  It  is  wicked  to  toll  b"es." 
In  such  cases  the  complex  subject  is  in  apposition  to  the 
word  it  (§  398).  A  pronoun  is  often  used  pleoiiasticaliv  to 
repeat  a  simple  subject,  as  "The  Lord,  He  is  Ood";  "The 
green  boughs,  they  wither."  The  word  there  in  such 
sentences  as,  "  There  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees,"  can- 
not be  taken  as  being  anything  else  than  an  adverb.  It 
is  not  the  subject  of  the  verb.  It  answers  to  the  adverb  y 
in  the  French  phrase  '' II  y  a."  Its  force,  however,  has 
almost  evaporated.* 
S88  The  subject  of  a  sentence  mav  have  any  attributive  adjunct 
attached  to  itf  (see  §§  360,  362) ;  as,  "  This  tree  is  dead." 
•'  T/ie  man  told  a  lie."  "  Good  men  love  virtue."  "  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  did  not  succeed  his  father."  "  John's  coat 
is  torn."  "  The  defenders  of  the  city  were  slain."  "  The 
brave  old  maw  died  maintaining  his  innocence."  "  The  general, 
having  reviewed  his  troops,  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy." 
If  the  subject  is  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  or  a  gerund, 
it  may  be  accompanied  by  objective  or  adverbial  adjuncts  ; 
as,  "  To  rise  early  is  healthful  "  ;  "To  love  one's  enemies  ia 
a  Christian  duty  "  ;  "  Tlayiug  with  fire  is  dangerous." 

Predicate. 

389  The  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  either  simple  or  complex. 

390  The  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  simple  when  the  notion  to 
be  convoyed  is  expressed  by  a  single  finite  verb;  as,  "  Virtue 
flourishes.*'     "Time  flies."     "llove." 

391  Many  verbs  do  not  make  complete  sense  by  themselves, 
but  require  some  other  word  to  be  used  with  them  to  make 
the  sense  complete.  Of  this  kind  are  the  intransitive  verbs 
he,  become,  grow,  seem,  can,  do,  shall,  will,  &c.,  and  such 
transitive  verba  as  make,  call,  deem,  think.  To  say,  "  The 
horse  is,"  "  The  light  becomes,"  "  I  can,"  or  "  I  think  the 
m.an,"  makes  no  sense.  It  is  requisite  to  use  some  other 
word  or  phrase  (a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  a  verb  in 
the  infinitive)  with  the  verb;  as,  "The  horse  is  black.'* 
"The  light  hecifmes  dim," '' 1  can  write."  "William  the 
Norman  became  King  of  England."  "  I  think  the  man 
insane."    "It  made  the  man  mad."    "  He  was  made  king." 

•  In  rjemian  the  neuter  pronoun  rs  is  used  in  «ach  phraaea.  In  old  English  hit 
[i.e.,  it)  was  sometimes  ii^^d  in^t-  ail  of  Ihere. 

t  In  such  cases  the  stibjo^t  is  sometimes  said  to  be  enlar^'4.  The  term  is  a  bad 
one,  bef.ini.<e  the  fframmatical  subject  ia  not  onlarged,  but  ri'Mricted,  by  tlie  use  of 
aljuucta,  at  least  aa  re{fardii  in  comprehejiHioa.    if««  iucluduu  mure  Lliaji  iruf 
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Verbs  of  this  kind  are  called  Verbs  of  inromphii  Predication, 
and  the  words  used  with  thorn  to  maku  the  predication 
complete  may  be  called  the  conipltmtnt  of  the  predicate.  * 
The  complement  may  consist  of  any  attributive  adjunct 
(§  362),  aa  e.g.,  '  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,'  '  The  coat  was  oj 
many  colours.' 

Verbs  which  are  capable  of  forming  simple  predicates  are 
often  followed  by  complements,  being  verbs  of  incomplete 
predication  so  far  as  the  matter  in  hand  is  concerned.  Thus 
live  is  not  always  and  necessarily  a  verb  of  incomplete  pre- 
dication, but  in  the  sentence,  ' '  He  lived  happy  ever  after- 
wards," the  predicate  is  lived  hupjiy,  and  huppij  forma  a 
(subjective)  complement  to  lived,  which,  therefuro,  is,  so 
jar,  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication.  So  in  "  They  went 
along  singing,"  sinying  is  the  complement  of  went ;  in  "  lie 
etood  gazing  on  the  scene,"  gazing  ia  the  (subjective)  com- 
plement of  stood.  In  "  lie  made  a  mistake,"  made  is  a 
verb  of  complete  predication  ;  in  "  He  made  his  father 
angry,"  m,ade  is  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication,  and 
requires  the  (objective)  complement  angry  to  make  the 
sense  complete. 

392  Ihe  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  complex  when  it  consists 
of  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication  accompanied  by  its 
complement. 

393  ^Vhen  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication  is  passive  or  in- 
transitive, the  complement  of  the  predicate  (if  it  be  an 
adjective  or  substantive)  stands  in  the  predicative  relation 
to  the  subject  of  the  sentence;  as,  "He  is  called  John." 
"  The  wine  tastes  sour."  "He  feels  sick."  This  kind  of 
complement  may  be  termed  the  Snhjfctive  Compjlement, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

In  such  sentences  as  '  It  is  I,'  we  must  regard  it  as  the.subject, 
and  /  as  the  coii;i)lement  of  the  pn-dicate  ;  ^  it  li.?., 'the  pyi-sou 
you  have  in  min<l,'  ic. )  is  1.'  In  Anglo-Saxon  this  w;is  reversed. 
AVe  find  "  gyf  J»u  hyt  eart,"  if  thou  art  it  {Matt.  xiv.  28) ;  "  Ic  hyt 
eom,"  /  it  am  {Mutt.  xiv.  27).  A.fterwards  «"e  Und  tlie  it  omitted, 
as,  "  gif  thou  art "  {Matt,  xiv.  28) ;  "  1  my  siif  am  "  {Lake  xsiv.  39). 

A  verb  is  an  attrihutive  word  (§  294),  and  an  infinitive 
mood  or  infinitive  jihrase  is  often  used  instead  of  an  adjec- 
tive as  a  subjective  complement,   as,  "  He  seems  to  have 

•  I  find  that  this  use  of  the  term  eomplfment  ia  adopted  by  Korh.  The  comple- 
(p»>nt  follows  a  verb,  not  in  its  prfdirntive,  but  in  its  aiiTibutiv  ciiararter  (^  2;'4). 
Bince  partieiple.s  and  infinitive  moods  may  liave  compkmfuts  attaidieU  to  them, 
kii,  "  Fttiing  tuk" ;  "  lit!  Btiove  to  become  ncJt." 
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fr>rgoHen  me."  If  the  infinitive  thus  used  is  itself  a  verb 
of  iucompleto  predication,  it  may  be  followed  by  a  com- 
r'ement,  ■which  may  be  called  the  secondai-y  coniph'ment. 
Thus,  in  "  He  appears  to  be  honest,"  to  be  is  the  comple- 
ment of  appears,  and  Jionest  the  complement  of  to  be. 

The  complement  of  the  predicate  in  these  cases  is  spoken 
of  the  subject,  and  must  therefore  agree  with  the  subject 
in  all  that  they  can  have  in  common.  Hence  the  rule  that 
the  verbs  be,  become,  feel,  be  called,  &c.,  take  the  same  case 
after  them  as  before  them.  The  objective  complement  with 
an  active  verb  becomes  the  subjective  complement  of  the- 
passive,  as,  "  He  cut  the  matter  short,"  "  The  matter  was 
cut  short." 

394  An  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  never  forms  the  comple- 
ment of  a  predicate.  A  substantive  clause  may  be  used  as 
a  complenient,  just  like  a  simple  substantive,  aa,  "My 
advice  is  tlait  you  do  not  meddle  with  the  mutter." 

895  "When  the  verb  is  transitive,  and  in  the  active  voice,  the 
complement  of  the  predicate  stands  in  tlio  attributive 
relation  to  the  object  of  the  verb;  as,  "He  dyed  the 
cloth  rod."  "She  called  the  man  a  liar."  This  kind 
of  complement  may  be  termed  the  Ohjfdive  Complement, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  olject  of  the 
verb. 

In  such  sentencpia  as  "  lie  dyed  the  cloth  rod  "  ;  "  lie  found  the 
man  dead,"  tlie  adjective  dLitinfriiishea  the  thing  referred  to  not 
from  other  thiuccs  of  the  same  class,  but  from  itself  under  other 
circumstances.  The  mode  in  wliich  the  complement  attaches  it^eLf 
to  the  verb  may  be  illustrated  by  the  way  in  which  the  perfect 
participle  is  used  in  the  perfect  tense,  as  '  I  have  written  '  (where 
t!ie  participle  used  to  agree  with  the  ohject ;  see  \  198),  and  by  the 
passive  form,  "  The  cloth  was  dyed  red,"  &c. 

In  '  I  made  him  run,'  the  verb  run,  though  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
is  still  an  attril/utive  word,  and  has  the  same  rchitiou  to  him,  as  the 
B'ljectives  in  the  preceding  examples.  In  old  English  the  participle 
was  often  used  in  these  cases,  as,  "To  mak  the  Inglia  fleand,"  to 
make  the  English  fy  {I'.Langtoft,  in  Koch,  ii.  p.  101). 

The  third  kind  of  complement  is  that  which  follows  such 
verbs  as  can,  tvill,  must,  &c.,  as  "  I  can  write,"  "  He  must 
go."  This  may  be  termed  the  infinitive  complement,  or 
complementarj/  infinitive.  The  ohject  of  the  sentence  is  often 
attai'hed  to  the  dependent  infinitive.* 

•  The  enmplfmmfnry  iniiniHve  must  bo  carefully  distinguished  from  the  objective 
antl  the  adverbial  infinitive  In  "  He  seems  to  know  me,"  to  know  is  tlie  complement 
(if  neenis.  In  "  I  rejoice  to  know"  (i.e.,  at  knowing),  to  know  is  an  o'lverbial  infini- 
tive. In  "  Permit  me  to  say,"  to  aay  is  the  uhjeit  of  permit,  me  bcuifj  the  xiuitrtct 
oirjeci  of  the  veib. 
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396  A  predicative  yevh  may  liave  any  objoctive  or  mlverbial 
adjuncts  attached  to  it.  ]ii  such  cases  it  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  enlarged  (see  note  on  §  3S8). 

Object. 

397  The  object  of  a  verb  may  be  either  simple,  compound,  or 
complex.  These  distinctions  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
the  subject  (see  §§  38G — 388).  There  is  also  a  peculiar  kind 
of  complex  object,  in  which  a  substantive  clause  is  replaced 
by  a  substantive  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood. 
Thus,  for  "  I  wish  that  you  may  succeed,"  we  may  have  "  I 
wish  you  to  succeed  "  ;  for  "  I  believe  that  the  man  is  guilty,'" 
we  may  have  "I  believe  the  man  to  he  guilty."  In  such 
sentences  as  "  I  saw  him  fall,"  "  I  heard  the  dog  bark," 
the  construction  is  of  the  same  kind.*  It  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  accusntivo  with  the  iulinitive  in  Latin. 

398  When  the  object  of  a  verb  is  com])lex,  it  is  often  preceded 
by  the  word  it,  to  which  it  then  stands  in  apposition,  as, 
'•  I  think  it  foolish  to  act  so,"  "  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
should  waste  so  much  time."  In  such  cases  the  predicate  ia 
complex.     Compare  §  387. 

899  The  object  of  a  verb,  and  the  complement  of  a  predicate, 
may  have  objective,  attributive,  or  adverbial  adjuucta 
attached  to  them  (see  note  on  §  388). 

Complex  Sentoncea. 

400  A  Complex  Sentence  is  one  which,  besides  a  principal 
subject  and  predicate,  contains  one  or  more  subordinate 
clauses,  which  have  subjects  and  predicates  of  their  own. 

401  Subordinate  Clauses  are  of  three  kinds: — Substantive 
Clauses,  Adjective  Clauses,  and  Adverbial  Clauses. 

A  Substantive  Clause  is  one  which,  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  is  equivalent  to  a  substantive. 

An  Adjective  Clause  is  one  which,  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  is  equivalent  to  an  adjective  or  an 
attributive  adjunct. 

An  Adverbial  Clause  is  one  which,  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  is  equivalent  to  an  adverb,  or  an 
adverbial  adjunct. 

402  A  complex  sentence  is  produccnJ  whenever  the  place  of  a 

•  This  construction  is  closely  analogous  to  tiat  of  the  objective  complement. 
The  verb  in  the  infinitive  ia  attiibxitive  with  respect  to  its  enbjent,  as  we  see  fi ma 
tl'e  pa.^sive  construction, '  He  was  believed  to  be  gidlty  'j  '  It  wua  made  stand  upoa 
UuJ  fuot'  (/>aa.  iii.  4),  &C. 
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substantive,  an  attributive  adjuuct,  or  an  adverbial  adjunct 
IB  suj/uiiiil  by  a  substantive  ciaude,  an  adjective  clause,  or 
an  adverbial  clause. 

If  we  say,  "  He  announced  the  am'viil  of  Cfeaar,"  we  get  a  sinipiv, 
BeuLcnce,  containing  only  one  subject  and  one  predicate.  If  wcaay, 
"  He  announced  that  Cajsar  had  arrived,"  we  get  a  complex  sen- 
tence, the  8ub.«itantive  clause  that  Ccpsar  had  arrived  being  sub- 
Btituted  for  the  substantive  (with  its  attributive  tidjunct)  the 
arrival  of  Ctesar. 

If  we  say,  "  He  has  lost  the  book  given  to  him  by  me,"  we  have  a 
simple  sentence.  If  we  say,  "  He  has  lost  the  book  which  I  had 
given  to  him,"  we  get  a  complex  Sfutence,  the  adjective  clause 
which  I  had  given  to  him  boiug  substituted  for  the  attributive 
adjunct  ffive^n  to  him  f>y  me. 

If  we  say,  "  The  boy  went  out  to  play  on  the  completion  of  his 
task,"  we  get  a  simple  sentence,  containing  one  subject  and  one 
finite  verb.  If  wo  say,  "  The  boy  went  out  to  play  when  ho  had 
completed  his  task,"  we  get  a  complex  sentence,  the  adverbial  clause 
u-ht^n  he  had  completed  his  task,  wliich  contains  a  subject  and  pre- 
dicate of  its  own,  being  substituted  for  the  adverbial  adjunct  on  the 
eoinplotiun  of  his  task. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  dependent  or  subordinate  clause 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  principal  sentence  to  which  it  belongs, 
just  as  though  it  were  an  ordinary  substantive,  adjective,  or 
adverb.*  Suljordinate  clauses  are  attached  to  the  principal  clause 
by  means  of  connective  or  relative  pronouns  (J  14o),  connective  or 
relative  adverbs  (J  204),  and  subordhiative  coujuaictionB  (§  28S). 

SubstantiTe  Clauses. 

403  A  Substantive  Clause  is  one  -whicli,  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  is  equivalent  to  a  substantive.  It 
may  be  either  the  subject  or  the  object  of  the  verb  in  the 
principal  clause,  or  it  may  be  in  apposition  to  some  other 
substantive,  or  be  governed  by  a  preposition.  Thus,  in  tho 
sentence,  "  I  know  that  he  did  this,"  tho  clause,  "  tliat  he 
did  this,"  is  the  object  of  the  verb  know.  In  "He  asked 
how  old  I  was,"  the  clause  "  how  old  I  was"  is  the  object 
of  the  verb  asA-ed.t  lu  "  When  I  set  out  is  uncertain,"  the 
clause,  *'  when  I  set  out"  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  is.  In 
"  The  idea  that  ho  would  be  reduced  to  poverty  rendered 
him  miserable,"  the  clause  "that  he  would  be  reduced  to 

*  Jfnny  books  on  the  analysis  of  sentences  quite  ignore  this  mn=t  important 
linint,  to  the  great  bewilderment  of  (heir  yoiuisr  readers.  The  subordinate  claune 
liinsf  have  its  construction  in  the  eiitiie sentence  as  strictly  aud  preci:sely  indicated, 
a-i  if  it  were  a  single  word.  Phrases  like  '  Noun  sentence  to  I.,'  '  Adji-ctive  sentence 
ti'  II..'  &o.,  are  quite  unmeaninjj.  An  adjective  clause  cannot  bc;u'  tbe  relation .>f 
nn  adjective  to  a  lentenct.  It  la  attached  to  some  definite  substiuitive  in  the 
Bmtencse. 

tin  cases  of  this  sort  we  pet  what  is  termed  an  indirKt  qumtioti.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
Mm  vcib  In  an  induect  quobtiun  wa^  in  the  Bu'ojuuctive  zuuod. 
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poverty  "  is  in  apposition  to  the  noun  idea.  In  "  "We  should 
have  arrived  sooner,  but  that  we  met  vrith  an  accident," 
the  clause  "  <Aai  we  mtt  with  an  accident"  is  governed  by 
the  preposition  but.  In  "In  that  Uo  himself  hath  suffered, 
being  tempted,  lie  is  able  also  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted  "  {Eeb.  ii.  18),  the  preposition  in  governs  *  a  eub- 
etantive  clause.  (Look  carefully  at  §  289,  note  \.) 
A  substantive  clause  may  also  follow  a  phrase  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  equivalent  to  a  transitive  verb.  Thus  :  "  He  other  means 
doth  make,  How  he  may  work  unto  her  further  smart,"  where 
'  make  means  '  =  endeavour,  or  try.  So  '  /  am  a/raid  that  he  will 
not  succeed  '  ia  equivalent  to  '  I  fear  that  he  will  not  succeed.' t 

404  When  a  substantive  clause  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  of 
the  principal  clause,  the  sentence  is  commonly  fi>rmed  by 
using  the  word  it  as  the  grammatical  subject  of  the  prin- 
cipal verb,  and  putting  the  substantive  clause  after  the 
main  clause.  In  this  case  the  substantive  clause  is  in 
apposition  to  the  subject  of  the  main  verb.  As,  "  It  is  not 
true  that  he  died  yesterday"     (See  §  387.) 

405  It  is  to  verbs  that  substantives  and  substantive  clauses  most  com- 
monly stand  in  the  objective  relation.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  predicative  force  of  the  verb,  but  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
verb  denotes  an  action  or  feeling  directed  towards  an  object.  Par- 
ticiples and  gerunds  take  objects  after  them,  and  even  some  nouns 
which  denote  a  trani?itive  action  or  feeling  may  have  a  substantive 
clause  as  an  object.     Tlius,  '  There  is  no  proof  that  he  did  this ' ; 

We  have  no  hope  that  he  wiU  recover ' ; '  He  did  this  on  purpose 
that  he  might  ruin  me.' 

406  Substantive  clauses  usually  begin  either  with  the  con- 
junction that,  or  with  an  interrogative  word.|  The  con- 
junction that,  however,  is  frequently  understood;  aa  "I 
gaw  he  ujoa  tired."^  ^ 

Adjective  Clauses. 
408    An  Adjective  Clause  is  one  which,  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  is  equivalent  to  an  adjective.   It  stands 

•  In  Buch  eAses  the  preposition  and  the  wibstantive  clause  governed  by  it  con- 
etitut<;  tofrether  an  adverbial  adjuact  of  the  predicate,  just  like  a  preposition  and 
noun  (5  372,  2).  What  is  sometimes  impropfriy  substituted  for  that,  as,  '  I  had  no 
Idea  but  tvhal  the  story  was  true  ';  and  that  is  sometimes  omitted,  aa,  'It  never 
rainB  but  it  pnnrs '  (i.e. , '  leaving  out  the  times  when  it  pours,  it  never  raius ') ; 
'But  I  be  deceived,  our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous'  (Shnksp.,  ram.,  iii.  1). 
In  these  casee  the  bui  acquirer  the  function  of  a  conjunction  ({  2b9,  note  +>.  See 
further  \\  5i6-fil7,  522. 

+  It  ie  also  pjsj^ible  to  treat  the  substantive  cla':.=e  in  ftnch  cases  Ka  being  analo. 
^OB  to  the  aaverbiaJ  accusative,  or  accusative  of  closer  defmilion  iu  Latin.  Thus, 
*'  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  not  well  "  ia  '  I  am  sorry  as  rtgarda  the  j'ad  that  you  aie 
not  well.' 

\  Interrogatives  are  alflo  need  with  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood  to  constitute  a 
ti»i(«(in(tv«  pitrau,  as  *  I  do  not  know  where  to  go'  {%  3b7J. 


in  the  attrilmtivo  rolatiou  to  a  siibstautivo,  and  is  attachoil 
to  iho  word  which  it  qualifies,  by  meaus  of  a  relative  jiro- 
noan,  or  a  relative  adverb  which  is  equivalent  to  a  relative 
pruuouu  ijreceded  by  a  prepositiou.  Thus,  in  the  sentence, 
*'  Look  at  the  exercise  which  1  have  written,"'  the  clause 
** which  I  have  written"  qualifies  the  noun  exercise.  In 
*'  The  man  with  whom  you  dined  yesterday  is  dead,"  the 
clause  "  with  whom  you  dined  y  edit  day  "  qualifies  the  noun 
man.  In  the  sentence,  "  That  is  the  house  where  I  dwell," 
the  clause  "  where  I  dwell  "  qualifies  the  noun  house,  where 
being  equivalent  to  in  which.  In  the  sentence,  "Autumn 
is  the  time  when  fruits  ripen,"  the  clause  "  when  fruits 
ripen  "  qualifies  the  noun  time,  when  being  equivalent  to 
in  which,*  "I  return  to  view  wliere  once  the  cottage 
stood"  =  '  to  view  [the  place]  in  which,'  &c. 

409  The  relritive  is  sometimes  omitted,  as,  "  Where  is  the  book  I  gave 
you?"  for  uhich  J  yave  you;  "1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such 
thrift"  Sec,  for  which  presages,  &c.  ;  "They  are  en\'iou3  term  Ihve 
parasite,''  for  who  term,  &c.  In  modern  English  this  omission  ot 
the  relative  is  hardly  permissible  unless  the  relative,  if  expressed, 
■would  be  in  the  objective  case,  except  after  a  simple  asscrtiou  or 
denial  of  the  existence  or  identity  of  something  (as  in  '  There  is 
nothing  vexes  him  more';  'It  was  John  told  me'),  or  when  the 
relative  would  be  the  complement  of  the  predicate  (as,  '  He  is  no 
longer  the  man  he  was '). 

Sometitiies  ad i active  clauses  are  used  substantively,  i.e.,  with  no 
antecedent  expressed,  as,  "  ^VllO  steals  my  puree,  steals  trash." 
Tlus  omission  of  the  antecedent  is  usual  when  the  relative  what  ia 
usod,  as,  "  I  heard  what  he  said,"  "  There  ia  no  truth  in  what  lie 
Buid.'' 

ilO  Care  must  be  used  to  distinguish  those  clauses  in  which  an  indirect 
question  is  involved  m  the  use  of  who,  what,  when,  where,  &c.,  from 
clauses  in  which  these  words  are  mere  relatives.  In  such  sentences 
as,  "  Tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do,"  "  I  asked  him  who  said  so,"  "  I 
tiiow  why  he  did  it,"  "  He  asked  me  when  I  had  arrived,"  the 
dependent  clauses  are  indirect  questions,  and  are  substantive  clauses, 
having  no  antecedent  expressed  or  understood  to  which  they  relate. 
In  "That  is  what  I  said,"  "This  is  where  I  live,"  the  dependent 
clauses  are  adjective  clauses.  The  distinction  is  analogous  to  that 
between  clauses  befrinning  \vith  quis  or  quid,  in  Latin,  and  clauses 
y  beginning  with  qui  or  quod.   - 

411  Adjective  clauses  are  very  often  co-ordinate  with  the  demonstrative 
adjectives  this,  that,f  &c.     In  such  cases  the  demonstrative  word  ia 

•  So  in  Latin  unde  often  means  from  whom,  or  from  wh'ch  ;  ubi  ia  at  which.  Ac. 

■r  In  the  same  way,  m  Latin,  adjective  clau:^es  bf  srinning  with  qui,  qnalis,  quaulun, 
and  quot,  qualify  the  same  subalantive  as  a  preceding  ia,  talis,  tantu  ,  or  lot,  and  are 
co-ordinate  witi  them.  In  "  Nijn  tales  miror  hbros  qu.ales  scribit,"  the  clause 
quales  ncribit  is  an  attributive  adjunct  to /iiros  equally  with  (aa-«.  Coinj^are  the 
author's  Analysis  nf  Stu'^'ncit  afpUtii  t«  Latin,  g  110,  &0.  Abbott's  Shakspeiitim 
UruminaT.  i>  64> 
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eimply  preparatory  to  the  adjective  clause  by  which  its  ovra  imxMirt 
is  more  fully  explained.  Thus  ia  the  souteuce,  "  I  never  received 
those  boolfs  ■which  you  seut,"  the  adjective  tUuse  and  the  adjective 
clause  which  you  sent  are  both  in  the  attributive  relation  to  books, 
and  are  co-ordinate  *  with  each  other. 
il2  Clauses  beginning  -with  as  must  be  regarded  as  adjective  clauses, 
■when  they  follow  such  and  same.  The  as  muso  be  cousidered  not 
exactly  as  a  relative  pronoun,  but  as  doing  duty  for  a  relative  (see 
note  on  §  264).  Thus,  ia  "  I  do  not  admire  such  books  as  he  writes," 
the  clause  as  he  writes  is  an  adjective  clause  qualifying  books,  aud 
co-ordinate  ivith  such.  In  old  English  we  find  which  or  that,  inste.id 
of  as;  as,  "  Such  which  must  go  before"  (Bacon) ;  "Thou  speakst 
to  such  a  man  that  is  no  fleering  tell-tale"  {Shakspere.  J.  C). 
il3  An  adjective  clause  (like  an  ordinary  adjective)  has  usually  a 
determinative  or  restrictive  force.  But  it  often  happens  that  clauses 
introduced  by  relatives,  although  iu  form  they  are  adjective,  are,  as 
regards  their  force  and  »k;a«in(7,  co-ordinate  f  with  the  principal 
clause.  Such  a  clause  is  cou'ih native  rather  than  determinative. 
Thus,  in  "  I  wrote  to  your  brother,  who  replied  that  you  had  not 
arrived,"  the  sense  of  the  sentence  would  be  the  same  if  and  he  were 
substituted  for  who.  Sentences  beginrung  ■with  which  must  often 
be  treated  as  co-ordinate  ■with  the  preceding  clause,  when  which 
relates  not  to  any  one  substantive,  but  to  the  general  import  of  the 
clause,  as,  "  lie  heard  that  the  bank  had  failed,  whicli  was  a  sad  blow 
to  him  ' ;  "  He  was  not  at  home ;  for  which  reason  1  could  not  give 
him  your  message." 

The  continuative  relative  may  even  belong  in  reality  to  an 
adverbial  clause  +  contained  within  the  entire  clause  which  it  intro- 
duces. Thus : — "  Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived  ....  ho 
rose"  (Fur.  L.,u.  299),  equivalent  to  "And  when  Beelzebub  per- 
ceived this, he  rose."     "  "Which  though  I  be  not  •wise  enough 

to  frame,  Yet  as  I  well  it  meane,  vouclisafe  it  without  blame" 
{Spenser,  vi.  4,  34),  i.e.,  '  And  though  I  be  not  wise  enough  to  frame 
tliis,'  &c.     Modern  ■writers  rather  eschew  these  constructions. 

Wlien  tlie  relative  is  in  the  objective  case,  it  is  not  always  (in 
EngUsh)  the  object  of  the  first  finite  verb  that  follows  it.  Phrases 
like  '  A  promise  which  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  recall' ;  '  The 
game  which  he  spent  the  morning  in  shooting,'  are  admissible,  but 
must  be  used  with  caution.  J  _--^ 

Adverbial  Cliiuses. 
^414    An  Adverbial  Clause  ia  one  wliicli,  in  its  relation  to  the 

•  This  point  is  of  importance,  as  it  iudicates  the  correct  mode  of  dealingr  with 
con-dative  adverbs. 

t  The  anticipative  or  pro-visional  subiect  it  (see  §  387)  often  fcas  an  adjective 
clause  as  an  adjun.:;t.  Thus,  "  It  was  John  who  did  that"  =  "  It  (the  persm) 
who  did  that  was  J  )hn."  In  such  ca^es,  when  the  relative  is  the  suuject  of  the 
following  verb,  that  verb  usually  agrees  in  number  and  person  with  the  predi- 
cittive  noun  or  pronoun  instead  of  the  subject  it ;  as,  "It  is  my  parents  who  forbid 
that ;  "  "  It  iB  I  who  say  so." 

X  Many  ■writers,  who  ought  to  know  better,  blunder  terribly  in  the  attempt  to 
turn  an  atJjective  clause  into  the  reported  form.  '  That  is  the  man  who  was  so  ill ' 
i.-*  often  modiiled  into  '  That  is  the  man  whom  I  heard  ■was  so  ill.'  This  is  alttitrcther 
prong.  (See  §  ■?82.)  The  only  way  of  meeting  the  diiiiculty  ia  to  tmn  '  I  ht;ai-d' 
iiito  a  pareutbesifi,  '  who  (I  heard)  ■was  ill.' 
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rest  of  the  eentenco,  is  equivalent  to  an  adverb.  It  stinda 
ill  tlie  advevbial  relation  to  a  Torb,  an  adjective,  or  another 
adverb.  Thus,  in  the  sentence  "  He  was  writing  a  letter 
when  I  arrived,"  the  clause  ^^  when  1  arrived'"  indicates 
the  time  at  which  the  action  exjiressed  by  the  verb  was 
writing  took  place.  The  clause  "  when  I  arrived  "  is  there- 
fore in  the  adverbial  relation  to  the  verb  was  writing.  The 
sense  and  construction  may  be  represented  by  a  single 
adverb:  "  He  was  writing  a  letter;  I  arrived  then,"  So, 
"He  still  la.j  where  he  had  f'lllen;"  i.e.,  "He  had  fallen 
[somewhere]  :  he  still  lay  there."  "  I  give  you  this  because 
I  love  you;  "  i.e.,  "  I  love  you ;   therefore  I  give  you  this." 

415  Adverbial  clauses  admit  of  the  same  classilication  aa 
ordinaiy  adverbial  adjuncts.     (See  §  375.) 

1.— Adverbial  Clauses  relating  to  Time. 

416  Clauses  of  tliis  kind  begin  either  with  the  relative  adverbs  which 
denote  time  (see  ^  2Go),  or  with  the  conjunctions  before,  after,  while, 
»ince,ere,  until,  &c.  (see  ^J  288f,  28'J).  As,  "  Every  one  listens  when 
he  speaks."  "  I  was  glad  when  hi  had  finished."  "  He  read  while 
I  wrote."  "  lie  punished  the  hoj  whenever  he  did  wrong."  "He 
never  spoke  after  he  fell."  It  must  be  observed  that  when  relative 
adverbs  introduce  adverbial  clauses,  they  not  only  connect  the  ad- 
verbial clause  w^th  the  principal  clause,  but  themsolvea  qualify  the 
vai-b  of  the  clause  which  they  introduce. 

2.— Adverbial  Clauses  relating  to  Place. 

419  Clauses  of  tliis  kind  are  introduced  by  the  relative  adverbs  where, 
whithet;  whence,  &c.  As,  "  lie  is  stiU  standing  where  I  left  him. 
"  Whither  I  go  ye  cannot  como."  "  Whithersoever  I  went  he  fol- 
lowed me."  "  Let  me  alone,  that  I  may  take  comfort  a  Uttle  beforo 
I  go  whence  I  shaU  not  return."  The  relative  adverbs  connect  the 
dependent  clauses  with  the  main  clause,  and  at  the  same  time 
quahfy  the  verbs  of  the  dependent  clausea  themselves. 

3.— Adverbial  Clauses  relating  to  Manner. 

420  Adverbial  clauses  rela 'ing  to  manner  are  commouly  introduced  by 
the  relative  or  cooneptivo  adverb  as.  E.g.,  "  He  did  as  he  was 
told."  '■'■  It  tamedi  out  as  J  expected."  Here  the  dependent  clauses 
qualify  the  verba  of  the  main  sentences,  while  the  adverb  as  refers 
to  the'  manner  of  the  action  spoken  of  in  the  dependent  clauses 
t}iciuselvo8.  Clauses  beginning  with  as  are  generally  t  liixjtical.  At 
full  length  the  above  wciild  be,  "  He  did  as  he  was  told  to  do." 

4.— Adverbial  Ciausea  relating  to  Degree. 

421  Clauses  of  this  kind  are  introduced  by  the  adverbs  than,  the 
(§  270),  and  as. 

As  degree  is  an  idea  which  attaches  not  to  actions  {per  se),  but  to 
attributes  of  tilings,  and  to  the  mode  or  manner  of  actions,  ad- 
vcrliial  clauses  dtnotiug  degree  are  always  attached  to  adjective*-  or 
adverbs.    They  are  ahuost  always  clhpticaL     (See  note,  §  264.) 
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*iJ!i  E.g., "  He  is  not  «o  (m-  aal  tall  its  I  tbonorlit*'  (f.«.,  m  I  thonglit  fed 
Was  lull).  Here  the  cl;uise  ''  as  I  thontjht  [he  was  tall]  "  qualfifs  (or 
is  in  the  ailveibial  relauon  to)  the  adjeciive /a/i,  and  is  oo-ordinate • 
wiih  the  demonstrative  adverb  so:  and  the  relative  B'lverb  a*  at 
the  beginning  of  the  adverbial  clause  qualifies  the  adjective  tail 
nnderstood. 
"  He  is  taller  than  his  brother;"  i.e.,  "  He  is  taller  than  his  brother 
[is  tall]." ■f  "1  love  stuily  more  than  ever  [1  loved  it  much]."  '1  lie 
real  force  of  clauses  beginning  with  than  has  been  already  explained 
{^ee  note  f  on  ^  ail).  1'han  orijrinally  meant  when.  The  clanse 
beginning  with  than  is  in  the  adverbial  relation  to  the  predicate  of  the 
main  clause,  and  than  is  in  the  adverbial  relation  to  the  predicate  of  its 
own  clause. J 

"  The  more  I  learn,  the  more  T  wish  to  learn."  Here  the  adverbial 
sentence  "the  more  I  learn"  qnaliSes  the  comparative  more  in  the  main 
clanse,  and  is  co-ordinate  with  the  demousiiarive  adverb  the  which 
precedes  it ;  the  word  more  in  the  adverliial  clause  being  itself  qualified 
by  the  relative  adverb  the.  (See  §  270.)  The  first  <A«  is  relaiive  oi 
Bubordinative,  the  second  the  is  deraunsu  ative.  -^^ 

5.— Adverbi  .1  Clauses  relating  to  Cause. 

423  Cianses  of  this  kind  usually  begin  with  the  conjunctions  becaute 
aTi.t  /'/-. 

E.g.,  "I  love  him  becanse  he  is  good."  Here  "became  he  is  good" 
is  an  adverbial  clause  qualifying  the  verb  lore. 

"  He  could  not  have  seen  me,  for  I  was  not  tlipre."  Here  "/or  I  wa* 
not  th/irv  "  is  an  adverbial  clause  qualifying  the  verb  could. 

e.— Adverbial  Clauses  relating  to  Purpose  and  Consequence/ 
i'ii      Clauses  of  this  kind  are  commonly  co-ordinate  with  the  adverb  to 
expressed  or  understood. 

E.g.,  "He  ran  so  fast  that  k»  tea*  out  of  breath."  Here  the  adverbial 
clause  " iltat  he  was  out  of  breath"  stands  in  the  adverbial  relation  to 
fast,  and  is  co-ordinate  with  to,  the  indefinite  meaning  of  which  it 
amplifies  and  defines. 
126  Adverbial  clauses  relating  to  purpose  come  also  under  this  hpfld. 
E.g.,  "He  labours  that  he  may  become  rich."  Here  the  adverbi  I 
clanse  qualifies  the  verb  labours.  "  I  will  not  make  a  noise,  lexl  I 
should  disturb  }foit,"  Here  the  adverbial  clause  qualifies  the  vtib 
make, 

•  In  like  manner  adjective  clauses  are  often  used  as  eo-ordinale  with  a  demon- 
etxativc  adjeetive,  the  vajrue  meaning  of  vhii-h  tliey  indioa'e  more  precisely  (J  411;, 
(uid  adverbial  clauses  of  otlicr  kinds  are  often  co-nrdi'^ate  mth  some  preceding 
demonstrative  adverb,  the  v;igiie  sisrnifieation  of  wliich  tney  determine,  as  whin 
then  is  accompanied  by  a  clause  beginning  with  when,  there,  by  a  clause  beginn  ug 
with  ii'Aer»,  &c. 

♦  That  we  most  understand  the  adjective  tall  as  well  as  the  verb  is,  will  easily 
be  seen  if  it  be  considered  tliat  every  clause  or  subordinate  sentonce  must  have  a 
predicate  as  well  a-s  a  subject.  If  then  we  ask  what  is  predicated  of  hi3  brother,  tk4 
answer  obviously  is,  being  tall. 

t  Tiie  subor'Jiiiate  clause  is  attached  gramrnnlicaUy  to  the  verb  of  the  main  clause , 
but  hgicaUy  it  modifies  that  verb  only  after  the  comparative  ailjective  or  aJverh  wi'h 
all  belunginy  to  it  hue  hefn  attached  to  'le  predicate.  In  other  words,  the  Buboidinite 
clause  qualifies,  not  the  grammatical,  but  the  logical  jiredieate  of  the  main  cluuse. 
Tue  L:itiu  quarn  me£-  is  (not  '  when,'  but)  '  in  what  device,'  '  by  how  much.'  Diiier 
M<  qv'im  ego  means  '  in  wWt  deg-ree  I  [am  rici.^  uc  w  ii«Uet.' 
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426  These  ndverliial  clanses  beginning  with  that  were  originally  sub- 
stantive clauses  in  apposition  to  a  preceding  demonstrative  that.* 
Consequenily  tlie  that  at  the  beginning  is  not  an  adverb,  but  llie  coi»- 
juuistion — the  sign  of  grammatical  subordination  (§  289).    .^J,. 

7. — Adverbial  Clauses  relating  to  Condition. 
y,    42''      Clanses  of  this  kind  be^^'in  with   the    conjunctions  if,  unless,  except, 
^  though,  althoughf  and  the  compounds  of  ever  (however,  whoever,  whatever, 

&c.).t 

42S      In  adverbial  clanses  of  efmiJUion,  the  principal  sentence  is  called  the 
/  consequent  claute  (i.e.,  the  clause  which  expresses  \.h&  conscq>ieiice)\  the 

subordinate  sentence  is  called  the  hypothetical  dame  (i.«.,  the  clause 
which  expresses  the  hypothesis,  supposition,  or  concession). 

429  Suppositions  may  be  of  two  kinds.  (A.)  Suppositions  of  the  first 
kind  relate  to  some  actual  event  or  state  of  things,  which  was,  is, 
or  will  be  real,  independently  of  onr  thought  respecting  it.  (li 
makes  no  grammatical  difference  whether  the  actual  fact  agrees  with, 
or  contradicis  our  supposition.)  In  such  supposiiions  the  indicative 
mood  is  employed.  (,llead  here  the  remuiks  made  iu  the  Preface  to  tlds 
work.) 

4:50  Examples. — "  If  the  prisoner  committed  the  crime,  he  deserves  death. 
If  he  did  not  commit  it,  all  the  witnesses  have  sworn  falsely."  "  If  he 
is  at  home,  J  shall  see  him."  "  If  your  exercise  is  finished,  bring  it  to 
me."  ''  He  L&s  arrived  by  this  time,  unless  he  has  met  wiili  some 
accident."    "  He  deserves  our  pity,  unless  his  tale  is  a  false  one." 

4.31  In  like  manner  concessive  clauses  (t.e.,  clauses  in  which  something  is 
granted)  beginning  with  though  or  although,  which  relate  to  what  actually 
is  or  was  the  caxe,  have  the  indicative  mood  ;  as,  '*  Though  he  was  there, 
1  did  not  see  him."  "  Altl.ough  he  is  ricli,  he  is  not  conieuted."  ''  liad 
as  the  accommodation  is,  we  must  put  up  with  it." 

432  In  a  hypothesis  relating  to  some  definite  event  still  fnture,  the  future 
tense  of  the  indicative  mood  was  formerly  sometimes  used  in  tlie 
Lypolhetical  clause.  E.g.,  "If  we  shall  tay  'from  heaven,'  he  will  say, 
*  Why  then  did  ye  not  believe  him?'  "  (Mark  xi.  31).  "If  they  nhail 
enter  into  my  rest"  (Heb.  v.  5).  This  construction  is  now  obsolete,  and 
in  such  cases  we  now  use  the  present  tense.  E.g.,  "If  it  rains  to- 
morrow, we  shall  not  be  able  to  go  oau"  "If  he  does  not  arrive  before 
next  week,  he  will  be  too  late." 

433  (B.)  Supposiiions  of  the  second  kind  treat  an  event  or  a  state 
of  things  a»  a  mere  conception  0}  the  mind,  and  do  not  involve  (though 
they  do  not  always  preclude)  the  idea  that  what  is  supposed  may 
possibly  coiTespoiid  to  wiiat  was,  is,  or  will  be  the  fact.  In  suppositious 
of  this  class,  tiie  subjunctive  mood  is  employed  (see  ^§  195,  4t)G). 

•  E.g.,  "  pfe»  lang  poet"  ^  that  long  thai,  &o.  ;  "to  Jites  heard  pset"  =  to  th-U 
[degree]  hard,  thai ;  "  to  pam  feest  f);«t,"  '  to  that  [degree]  strong,  that.'  i:o. ;  "  big 
namnu  htauas  to  pam  piet  hig  woldon  hine  torflan."  'they  took  up  str.ne.s  to  that 
[inteut]  that  they  might  ^t<;)ne  him'  {Johnyiii.  bit).  As  the  adverb  so  means  much 
the  same  as  '  to  that  [degree],'  these  subs-tanlive  clauses  catue  to  be  used  in  appo- 
sition to  so,  and  to  such,  wrdch  is  a  compound  of  so. 

+  t^entences  of  this  kind  present  considerable  difficulty,  because  the  practice  of 
the  best  wiiters  is  not  quite  uniform  or  contL-tent,  and  common  usage  toleraUs  in 
er>me  cases  a  departure  from  what  ia  required  by  the  principles  of  giamiuatical 
»ou--.U-uction.     (See  note  on  §  195.) 
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yf  434  A  snpposition  which  is  ootitrary  to  some  fact,  present  or  past,  is 
/  '  necessarily  a  mere  conception  of  the  rainJ,  and  therefore  the  stib- 
junctive  mood  is  used  both  in  the  hypotht^tical  and  in  the  consequent 
clause,  the  past  indefinite  tense*  of  the  subjunctive  being  used 
in  the  hypotheticil  clause  vriih  reference  to  present  time,  and  the 
past  perfect  with  reference  to  past  time.  In  the  consequent 
c'ause  the  secondary  past  indefinite  subjunctive  Cor  condilional)  is  used 
after  a  supposition  reterring  to  present  time,  and  the  f-econJary  form  of 
the  past  perfect  Bn'hy<incn\&  (or  conditional  per^feel)  after  a  supposiiion 
relating  to  past  time. 

Examples.—**  If  he  were  present  (which  he  i»  not),  I  would  speak  to 
him."  "If  he  liad  confessed  his  fault  (which  he  diJ  not  do),  1  shouU 
have  forgiven  him."  "  If  he  were  not  idle  (which  he  is),  he  would  make 
rapid  progress."  "  If  our  horse  had  not  fallen  down  (which  he  did),  we 
should  not  have  missed  the  train." 
435  In  old-fashioned  English  and  in  poetry  we  also  find  the  past  perfect 
/  Bubjunctive  used  in  the  consequent  clause,  instead  of  tlie  secondary 
form  (or  conditional  perfect) ;  as,  "I  had  fainted  unless  1  had  believed 
to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord." 
Clauses  expressing  a  wihh  contrary  to  the  fact  have  also  the  subjunc- 
ive  mood.  Thus,  "I  wish  that  he  vere  here  iwhich  he  ia  not)." 
"  Would  that  this  had  never  h  'ppened  (but  it  did  happen)." 
43^1  WTien  we  make  a  supposition  with  regard  to  the  future  as  a  mere 
conception  of  the  mind,  and  state  its  conseq>ienee,  without  connecni'g 
with  it  the  idea  that  the  matter  will  bo  decided  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  subjunctive  mood  must  be  used  in    both  clauses. 

Examples. — "  If  he  were  rewarded,  he  would  be  encouraged  to  perse- 
vere." "  If  he  went  (or  should  go  or  were  to  go)  away  without  speaking 
to  me,  I  shiiuld  be  giieved."  "If  he  lost  (or  shoiijd  lose,  or  were  to 
lose)  his  money,  he  would  never  be  happy  again."  "  He  could  not  (or 
would  not  be  able  to)  do  it  if  he  tried  (or  were  to  try),"  "  I  would  not 
believe  it  unless  I  saw  (or  should  see)  it."  "  If  he  were  to  fail,  it  would 
be  a  great  disgrace."  The  use  of  the  indicative  in  such  suppositions 
(as  "  If  he  woji  to  fail,"  &c.,)  is  a  common  vulgarism. 

438  When  a  hypothesis  is  made  respecting  the  future  (especially  If  the 
case  be  put  generally,  and  not  with  reference  to  some  definite  event),  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  treat  the  event  supposed  as  a  mere  conception  of 
the  mind,  and  accordingly  to  use  the  subjunctive  mood  in  it,  even  though 
the  consequent  clause,  by  the  use  of  the  indicative  or  imperative, 
show  that  we  do  not  exclude  the  idea  of  the  supposed  event  being 
brought  to  the  test  of  reiility.  E.g.,  "  If  this  be  granted,  the  proof  will 
be  easy."  "  If  thy  ris^ht  eye  offind  thee,  pluck  it  out."  So  in  con- 
cessive clauses :  "  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  In  him." 
"  1  hough  hand^in  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  unpunished." 

439  The  older  writers  also  use  the  subjunctive  in  suppositions  relating  to 
present  fact,  especially  to  indicate  reluctance  to  entertain  the  supposi- 
tion, or  doubt  of  its  possibihty.     E.g.,  "If  there  be  iniquity  in  my 

•  It  seems  anomalous  to  have  aportten.se  in  any  mood rcfcmng  to prescni  time; 
but  tb.e  idiom  is  found  in  Fiench,  German,  Latin,  and  Cneek.  in  French  aud 
Greek  ■vre  even  have  a  pa^t  tense  of  the  indicative  mood  used  in  sent«^nce.s  of  tliis 
kijid  (The  verb  6«  is  of  great  value  a.s  a  criterion  for  the  ruDod  in  English.)  It 
iceuis  to  have  been  felt  that  the  pact  teni-e  used  vrAh  ref'.reace  to  pi-esent  time 
nui'ked  better  the  want  of  ccn{,-ruit,;  between  the  b-uppoeitiou  aud  the  fact. 
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hands"  (Pi.  rii.  3);  "]f  it  be  thon,  bid  me  come  to  thee"  {Malt, 
siv.  28);  "If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  biiiig  liim  hither" 
{Shakupere) ;  "  If  it  be  so,  our  tied  is  aWe  to  deliver  ua  "  (Daniel  iii.  17), 
If  the  case  put  be  nenn-al,  and  not  particular  or  dejinite,  the  use  of  the 
subjunctive  is  quite  uuturaL 

t-iO  In  suppositions  the  conjunction  if  \^  often  omitted.  E.g.,  "Had  I 
known  this  (i.e.,  If  I  had  known  this),  I  wnuM  not  liave  cuine." 
"  Were  it  not  eo  (i.e.,  if  it  were  not  so),  1  would  hiive  told  you." 

ii\  An  interrogative  or  imperative  sentence  is  sometimes  nsed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  hypothetical  clause.  F,.f).,  " Is  any 
afflicted  (i.«.,  if  any  one  is  afHioted),  let  him  pray."  "  Take  any  form 
but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves  shall  never  tremble." 

442 .  Conditional  clntises  (in  the  older  writers)  often  begin  with  «o  • 
Eg.,^'1.  am  cnutfut  to  (».<,,  on  this  condiiion,  namely,  that)  thou  wilt 
have  it  so  "  iliom.  and  J.,  iii.  5).  Just  as  tlie  denioustrauve  that  b.  c>ime 
the  relative  or  connective  that  (see  note  on  §  I&O),  the  so  in  conditional 
clauses  became  us.  K.g.,  "At  I  weie  a  shepherded,  I  should  lie  piped 
and  sunp  to;  oa  o  dairy  wench,  I  would  dance  at  maypoles"  (Ren  Jvns. 
Cynth.  Rev.  iv.  1).  Tiiiji  elliptical  use  of  <m  (in  the  second  clause)  is 
Still  quite  common. 


Compound  Sentsnces. 
443  A  compound  sentence  is  one  whicli  consists  of  two  or  more 
co-ordinate  principal  sentences,  joined  together  by  co-ordi- 
native  conjunctions,  as  "  lie  is  h!i})py,  but  I  am  not " ; 
**  John  is  clever,  and  Richard  is  industrious  " ;  "  They  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin  "  ;  *'  Either  you  are  mad  or  you 
are  drunk.'  Co-ordinate  clauses  are  grammatically  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  wheroag  everj-  subordinate  clause  is 
a.  comjionevt  part  of  seme  other  clause  or  sentence.  They 
are  eithor  simply  coupled  together  (as,  "  You  are  rich  and 
your  brother  is  poor  "),  or  coupled  and  at  the  same  time 
o])posed  to  each  other  (as,  "  He  is  not  clever,  but  he  studies 
hard  "). 

4t4  The  co-ordinate  members  of  a  compound  sentence  may 
tliijmselves  be  compifx  sentorices,  as  («),  "  I  will  tell  your 
brother  when  1  see  him,  but  {b)  1  do  not  think  that  he  wiU. 
arrive  this  week." 

N.B. — The  conjunction  itself  does  not  entor  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  clause  which  it  iutrodacos. 

Contracted  Sentences. 
445     TVhen  co-ordinat«  sentences  cfjutain  either  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  same  predicate,  the  same  object,  the  same  comple- 
ment, or  the  same  adverbial  adjunct  to  the  predicate,  it  often 
happens  that  the  portion  which  they  have  in  common  is  es- 

*  Si  in  Latin  is  ttpiiarently  oiJy  auothor  form  Of  »i£. 
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prcBscd  only  once.  In  this  case  the  compotmd  sentence  is 
said  to  be  contradtd. 

Examples. — "Neither  I  nor  you  have  ee^n  that";  i.f., 
"  Neither  I  [have  seen  that,]  nor  you  have  seen  that."  "  lie 
loved  not  wisely,  but  too  ■well  ";  i.e.,  "  He  loved  not  wisely, 
but  [he  loved]  too  well."  In  these  contracted  sentences  the 
predicate  is  expressed  only  once.  * 

"  He  stole  a  purse,  and  was  convicted  of  the  theft";  i.e., 
*'  He  stole  a  purse,  and  [he]  was  convicted  of  the  theft." 
"Eeligion  purifies  and  ennobles  the  soul";  i.e.,  "  Religion 
purifies  and  [religion]  ennobles  the  soul."  In  these  con- 
tracted sentences  the  subject  is  expressed  only  once. 

*'  He  is  either  drunk  or  mad  ";  i.e.,  "  Either  he  is  drunk 
or  [he  is]  mad."  Here  the  subject  and  the  verb  of  incom- 
plete predication  is  are  expressed  only  once. 

"He  advances  slowly  but  surely";  i.e.,  "He  advances 
elowly,  but  [he  advances]  surely."  Here  the  common  sub- 
ject and  predicate  are  expressed  only  once. 

"  He  reads  and  writes  well  ";  i.e.,  "  He  reads  [well]  and 
[he]  writes  well."  Hero  the  common  subject  and  the 
common  adverbial  adjunct  are  expressed  only  once. 

446  Contracted  sentences  ought  always  to  be  so  constructed,  that  vrht^u 
arranged  'wnthout  conjunctions,  so  that  what  is  common  to  both  or 
oU  is  placed  before  or  after  what  is  not  common,  the  common  and 
Beparate  portions,  when  read  off  continuously,  make  com j)lete  sense. 
Thus,  "  Religion  purifies  and  ennobles  the  soul,"  may  be  written — 

^^«--{STes)t»^«-^J 

and  complete  sentences  are  obtained  when  the  parts  that  are  ooramon, 

and  written  once,  are  read  witli  each  of  the  separate  portions  in 

Buccession.     So.  "  lie  gave  me  not  only  some  good  advice,  but  also  a 

BovereigTi,"  may  be  arranged  thus — 

He  eave  me   I  ""*  °^^^  ^^^  blessing 
ue  gave  me  |  ^^^^  ^  sovereign. 

"He  ptosseeses  greater  talents,  but  is  less  eetoeroed  bnaahifl  ^'M- 
ther," — 

g     I  possesses  greater  talents  J  than  his  brother. 
( IS  less  esteemed  ) 

If  we  take  such  a  sentence  as, "  Man  never  is  btit  always  to  be  bleat," 
and  subject  it  to  this  test,  we  see  in  a  moment  that  it  is  faulty — 

Man{^--3^tobe}^l-t. 
cannot  be  read  off  both  ways. 

447  It  has  been  already  remarked  (}  387,  note)  that  a  sentence  is  not 
necessarily  a  contracted  sentence  because  we  find  co-ordinative  con- 

•  The  predicate  which  is  expressed  must,  of  course,  agree  with  the  nearer  of  the 
two  siihjects.  The  pr°dicate  which  is  not  expressed  may  huve  to  be  modified  when 
BsiprlieJ  to  suit  its  t->m  subject.  Thus,  "  Neither  you  nor  1  am  right";  "  Neither 
you  nor  yoiir  brothej  ;*  in  fault." 
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/unci  tons  used  in  it.  "John  and  Charles  are  brothers,"  is  as  nmo.h 
one  soiitenco  as  "  These  two  boys  ai-e  brothers."  One  pi-cdicatioa 
may  be  made  of  two  tilings  taken  'together.  "  The  child  has  a  rod 
and  white  ball,"  does  not  moan  "  The  child  has  a  red  ball,  and  the 
child  has  a  white  ball."  The  attribut^js  coexist  in  the  same  object. 
So  when  the  same  act  is  directed  simultaneously  to  two  or  more 
objects,  the  verb  may  have  two  or  more  objects  after  it ;  but  the 
sentence  need  not,  on  that  account,  be  split  up  into  two  or  more  sen- 
tences. A  similar  principle  applies  to  the  case  of  adverbial  adjuncts. 
But  every  verb  makes  a  distinct  predication,  consequently  every  verb 
recxuLres  a  separate  sentence  for  itself.  The  conjunction  or  always 
involves  a  complete  sentence  for  each  of  the  words  or  phrases  that  it 
introduces,  because  the  word  implies  some  alternative,  so  that  the 
idea  of  siuiultaneousness  is  excluded, 
44S  It  follows,  from  the  principle  on  whicli  co-onlinate  and 
contracted  sentences  are  constructed,  that  the  co-ordina- 
tive  conjunctions  must  always  join  words  and  clauses 
which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
Bentence.  It  wouLd  make  nonsense  if  we  attempted  to  join 
an  adjective  to  a  noun  (unless  the  latter  be  used  attribu- 
tively or  predicatively),  or  a  subject  to  an  adverb,  or  a 
verb  in  the  indicative  mood  to  a  verb  iu  the  imperative 
luood.* 

Collateral  Sentenoea. 
449    We  frequently  find  sentences  side  by  eide,  which  have  a 
connexion  with  each  other  as  regards  their  sense  and  use, 
but  have  no  grammatical  link  of  connexion  between  them 
(that  is,   no    conjunction,    relative  pronoun,    or  rolativo 
adverb).     The  complex  idea  that  such  sentences  suggest  to 
the  mind  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  co-ordinate  clauses 
coupled    by  conjunctions.      For   example — "  I   came.      I 
saw.     I  conquered."     *'  Fear  God,     Honour  the  king." 
•'  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold ; 
The  minstrel  was  infii-m  and  old." 
"  So  ho  spoke,  so  I  replied."    '•  This  is  foolish,  that  is  wise." 
"  I  was  robbed  of  all  my  money ;  for  that  reason  I  was 
tmable  to  proceed."    "  I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken." 
••  He  is  virtuous  ;  consequently  he  is  happy." 
Such  sentences  as  those  placed  side  by  side  in  the  abcvo 
examples  may  be  called  collateral  sentences. 
460      A  proper  consideration  of  the  nafiire  of  collateral  sentences  ydU 
enable  us  materially  to  thin  the  usual  list  of  con  functions.     A  w^rd 
is  not  a  conjunction  because  it  refers  us  to  something  that  precedes. 
Simple  demonstratives  do  this.  (See  $  291,/.)    Such  words  as  there' 
fore,  consequently,  likewise,  also  (i.e.,  all  so  =just  in  that  manner), 

•  Young  letter-writers  constantlj-  forget  t)iis  rule  at  the  close  of  their  ppisMf?, 
iplii'ie  such  coml'inatioas  as,  "  I  have  no  more  to  say,  and  believe  me  jours  ti uly,'* 
Kte  very  t'rcqitut. 
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nevertheless,  twtwithstanding,  are  not  conjunctions,  but  demonstra- 
tive adverbs. 

451  We  frequently  have  a  eeries  of  sentences  which  are  partly 
collateral  and  partly  co-ordinate. 

Exa^mjjle : — 
"  He  stay'd  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not  for  stone; 
He  swam  the  Esk  river,  vhere  ford  there  was  none." 

452  Collateral  sentences  may  be  contracted  in  the  same  way  as 
co-ordinate  sentences;  as,  "A  true  u-iend  advises  justly, 
[a  true  friend]  assists  readily,  [a  true  fiiend]  adveuturea 
boldly,  and  [a  true  fiieud]  continues  a  friend  unchange- 
ably." 

Elliptical  Sentences. 

453  Elliptical  sentences  differ  from  contracted  sentences  in  the 
following  respect : — In  conti-acted  sentences  a  certain  por- 
tion which  is  common  to  the  sentences  is  expressed  only 
once  in  one  of  them,  and  has  to  be  repeated  in  the  others. 
In  elliptical  sentences,  the  part  to  be  supplied  in  one 
clause,  although  suggested  by  what  is  expressed  in  tlia 
other,  is  not  necessarily  exactly  the  same  in  form.  More- 
over, contracted  sentences  or  clauses  are  always  co-ordinate; 
an  elliptical  clause  is  usually  a  subordinate  clause,  the 
portion  to  be  supplied  being  suggested  by  the  principal 
clause;  as,  "  Ho  is  taller  than  I,"  i.e.,  "  than  I  am  tall  "; 
*'  This  does  not  cost  so  much  as  that,"  i.e.,  "  as  that  costs 
much."  

GENERAL  RULES  OF  SYNTAX. 

d  4ot      The  following  is  a  biief  summary  of  the  laws  of  the  structure  of 
sentences,  and  of  the  functions  of  the  diifereut  parts  of  speech. 

455  The  primary  elements  of  every  sentence  are  the  substantive,  wliich 
forms  the  subject  of  the  sentence  (.see  §  345),  and  the  verb,  by 
means  of  which  an  assertion  is  luude  about  that  for  which  the  sub- 
ject stands  (see  §§  347,  348,  353,  359). 

456  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  in  the  nominative  case  {^^  380,  381). 

457  The  nominative  case  is  also  used  for  the  subjective  complement  of 
a  verb  of  incomplete  predication,  which  is  iutr.insitive  or  p;issive, 
CTicli  as  be,  beco)ue.  seem,  be  called,  be  made,  &c.  {§  3U3). 

A  noun  or  pronoim  in  the  nominative  may  also  be  used  absolutely 

{§  m,  5). 

The  nominative  is  also  ttsed  in  the  s»me  manner  ns  the  vocative* 
in  Latin.     It  is  then  termed  the  nomiuative  of  appellation. 

*  It  seeiDB  needless  to  set  down  the  vocative  as  a  separate  case  in  En?lish.  The 
lan2iiu(?e  nowhere  recosmises  the  dis'iuctioT;.  The  objei-tive  oasf  srarif's  im  it 
ciinerHiit  fuutiiig.  Thuu^h  Uxe  the  numiiiuL^ve  m  uouu»,  it  diifms  fiou  it  in.  tua 
piuuuau6. 
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158      Por  an  account  of  the  function  and  use  of  the  pos.-sesaive  casn,  soe 
J  3  67,  68,  G'J,  78,  178  note. 

Tlie  possessive  case  denotes  not  only  possession,  in  the  eense  of 
ownership,  but  the  wider  idea  that  some,  lung  belongs  or  ajjpcrtains 
to  that  for  which  it  stands.  In  prose  it  is  rarely  used  unless  we 
are  speaking  of  livitig  thingf,  except  iu  a  few  plutises,  such  aa 
'for  conscience'  Siike,'  'a  day's  march,'  &c.  In  poetry  its  u^e 
is  much  less  restiicttd,  and  expressions  Hke  '  earth's  plains',  '  the 
mountain's  brow',  are  frequeLt.  (See  also  §  78), 

When  two  or  more  names  constitute  a  ^firm,  the  possessive  inflec- 
tion is  only  added  to  the  last,  as  "  Smith,  Jones,  and  Robinson's 
Wiirehouse."  (For  an  occasional  exton^ion  ot  this  usage,  see  ^  75.) 
The  inflection  is  added  only  to  the  last  of  two  nouns  in  apposition 
(lis  'Smith  the  b.iker's  house'),  or  formiug,  when  joined  by  or, 
alternative  names  for  the  sajie  thing,  as  'After  fortnight  or 
three  weeks'  abseuce." 

The  pos3es.sive  case  always  forms  an  attributive  adjunct  to  a  noun 
{§  362,  3).  Resp'.cting  the  occisonal  omission  of  this  noun  (as  iu 
'  1  bought  this  at  Smith's,'  '  we  weut  to  8t.  Paul's '),  see  note  on 
§  69  (p.  28),  and  compare  ^  178  and  note  (p.  57).-*' 
459  The  objective  case  is  used  when  a  nouu  or  pnmoun  is  the  direct 
object  of  a  transitive  vero,  participle,  or  gerund  Q  366).  It  is  also 
used  for  the  objective  complement  of  various  transitive  verbs  of 
incomplete  predication  (^  391,  395).  It  is  used  to  mark  the  indirect 
object  of  a  verb,  that  is,  to  indicate  the  person  or  thing  afliected  by, 
or  concerned  in,  the  result  of  the  action,*  without  being  the  direet 
object  of  it  (§  372,  4).  These  two  uses  of  the  objective  constitute 
not  two  cases,  but  two  modes  of  using  the  same  case  (see  p.  31,  note). 
There  is  some  convenience  iu  terming  these  cases  respectively  '  the 
dative  objective',  and  the  ' accu.'^ative  objective',  provided  the 
former  be  understood  to  signify  nothing  more  than  '  the  objective  of 
the  indirect  object.'  The  objective  is  employed  in  various  kmds  of 
adverbial  adjuncts  {§  372,  3).  Wheu  two  nouns  in  the  objective 
case  follow  a  verb  which  is  not  a  transitive  verb  of  incomplete 
predication,  one  of  them  should  be  regarded  as  having  an 
adveibial  force  (like  the  Latin  'Accusative  of  Limitation  or 
Closer  Deflnition').  See  these  discussed  in  §  372,  4  (pp.  146, 
147).  What  is  often  called  the  Cognate  Objective  after  intransi- 
tive verbs  was  oiiginally  an  adverbial  dative  (J  372,  4,  p.  147). 
In  Chaucer,  in  place  of  the  mere  objective  in  'to  vain  Jire', 
we  should  have  had  the  preposition  o/;  e.g.,  "Bitsnewed  in  his 
lious  of  mete  and  dryuke",  i.e.,  'It  snowed  meat  and  drink  iu 
his  house.'  The  objective  case  may  be  used  absolutely  {§  372,  5). 
Nouns  or  pronouns  governed  by  prepositions  are  in  the  objective 
case  (§§  79,372).  It;  is  sometimes  employed  (especially  in  collo- 
quial language,  and  in  connexion  with  the  word  self)  when  the 
sirict  laws  of  grammar  would  require  the  nominative,  as,  'That's 
him' ;  'Who  is  there?    Me,  sir'  (j  177).    Expressions  Like  these 


•  It  sometimes  seems  as  thong'h  an  in^^ransitive  verb  were  ti?ed  reflectively,  as 
*Rit  thee  down,"  "  stand  thee  close  "  (Much  A  Jo,  iii.  3).  In  old  Ensrlish  the  pro- 
uoun  in  such  phrases  was  in  the  dative  ca>e,  formini?  an  indirect  object,  or  e«  .lo 
flaiive  (dativus  ethicas).  Thus  :  "Ferde  aa  cynjj  him  ham"  (a.  s.  Ckr.  10O9),  'Tixa 
king  weut  him  home.' 
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are  probably  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  French  '  c'est  moi,'  &c., 
which  ousted  the  old  constructioii  (still  found  in  Chaucer)  '  It  urn 
1.'  The  change  was  perhaps  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  objective 
forms  like  himself  could  be  used  in  apposition  to  nominatives,  as, 
'he  himself  said  so.'  In  dignifit-d  language  the  nominative  is 
preferable,  as  '  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid'  (Mark  vl.  50)  :  "  Loid,  is  it 
I?"  (ifa«.  xxvi.  22). 

No  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  use  of  the  relative 
whom  after  than,  in  cases  where  we  should  expect  the  nominative.* 
Even  the  demonstrative  is  sometimes  similarly  put  in  the  objeccive 
case,f  but  this  should  be  avoided. 

The  objective  case  is  used  in  excUmations,  as  'Ah  me!';  'Oh 
me,  unhappy ! ' 

Respecting  the  position  of  the  word  in  the  objective  case,  see  §  82. 
The  nominative  and  objective  should  not  bvth  precede  the  veib, 
unless  the  iise  of  a  pronoun  Ln  tLie  nommntive  or  objective  cuse 
prevents  ambiguity.  The  verb  quoth  always  has  its  subject  placed 
after  it. 

4G0  A  noun  or  pronoun  may  have  another  noun  attached  to  it  attri- 
butively, giving  a  further  description  or  detinitiou  of  the  person  or 
thing  spoken  of.  This  second  noun  is  said  to  be  in  apposition 
to  the  former  (J  362).  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  same  case.  We  have 
a  different  kind  of  apposition  m  '  a  dozen  horses ',  *  a  hundred 
Bheep  '  (see§  91  i).  In  eurly  English  axjposition  was  more  freely  used. 
Thus,  in  Chaucer,  '  no  maner  wight '  means  '  no  manner  of  j  erson.' 

461  Sometimes  the  idea  expressed  by  an  entire  sentence  is  repeated 
(pleonastically)  by  means  of  a  noun,  for  the  purpose  of  appending 
8ome  complex  attributive  phrase,  as,  "  He  raslily  ventured  to  ascend 
the  mountain  without  a  guide,  an  act  which  cost  him  his  life." 

462  The  general  irule  respecting  the  concord  of  verbs  is,  that  a  verb 
agrees  with  its  subject  in  number  and  person  (^  376).  See  380 — 382. 

463  Words  that  are  plural  in  form  (as  mathematics,  politics)  are  some- 
times treated  as  singular  in  consiruction  (^  5b),  and  some  singular 
nouns  have  been  mistaken  for  plurals  (§  60).  A  plural  used  as  tlie 
ti'le  of  a  book,  &c.,  must  be  treated  as  a  singular,  as  "  Johnson's 
'Lives  of  the  Poets'  is  a  work  of  great  interest";  and  generally 
when  a  plural  denotes  a  whole  of  some  kind,  the  verb  may  be 
singular,  as  "  Forty  yards  is  a  good  distance  "  ;  "  Two-thirds  of  this 
is  mine  by  right."  "  Twice  two  is  four."  For  the  usage  when  the 
Bubject  is  a  collective  noun,  see  §  380,  and  for  the  case  of  a  com- 
pound subject,  or  of  a  noun  in  tlie  singular  to  which  other  nouns 
are  joined  by  means  of  with,  $  381. J 

•  "Beelzebub  ....  than  whom,  Satan  except,  none  higher  sat"  {Par.  L.,  ii.). 
There  is  no  grammatical  justification  for  this.  The  case  of  an  interrogative  or 
relative  pronoun  ought  to  be  the  same  a-!  that,  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  which 
would  answer  to  it.    But  "  None  sat  higher  than  him  "  would  be  bad  grammar. 

t  E.g.,  "  A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  saud  weighty ;  but  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier 
than  them  both  "  (Prov.  xxvii.  3). 

X  Sometimes  noims  joined  by  and  are  regarded  not  as  a  compound  subject,  but 
as  the  independent  subjects  of  a  contracted  sentence  (S  445).  Thus:  "To  rive 
whrtt  Goth  and  Tmk  and  Time  hath  spared"  (Ch.  Harold),  implies  a  contraction 
of  '  what  Goth  [hath  spared],  and  [what]  Turk  [hath  spared],  and  [what]  Time 
hath  ^paI'ud.' 
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404  When  subjects  differing  ill  iiunibor,<.r  person,  nr  hoth.  are  conni'ilnl 
by  and,  the  veib  luu.-t  always  be  iii  the  phiial;  and  iu  the  tr&t 
person,  if  one  of  the  subjects  is  of  that  person  ;  m  the  second  perstu 
if  one  of  the  subjects  is  of  that  person,  aiid  none  of  the  first,  as, 
*  1  and  he  are  of  the  same  age,'   '  You  and  I  shall  be  too  late.' 

465  Subjects  connected  by  or  and  nor  imply  an  alternative.  Hence  a 
plural  verb  cannot  be  attached  to  two  such  subjects,  if  th^y  nre 
m  the  singular.  The  sentence  is  iu  fact  contracted  (§  38G),  as, 
"  Either  John  [is  mistaken]  or  Thomas  is  mibtalien  " ;  "  Neither 
John  [is  mistaken]  nor  Thomas  is  mistakeu.  "* 

4G6  The  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  is  perfectly  simple  and  intelligible 
if  its  proper  and  primary  function  be  kept  in  view  {§  195).  That 
function  is  to  indicate  that  the  connection  between  the  subject  and 
the  predicate  is  not  regarded  as  com  sponding  to  any  actual,  ex- 
ternal event  or  state  of  affairs,  past,  present,  or  future,  independent 
of  the  thought  of  the  speaker,  but  is  dealt  with  simply  as  a 
conception  of  the  mind,  without  being  spoken  of  any  actual  ob- 
jective reality. t  Using  the  term  objective  for  what  has  an  existence 
of  its  own,  independent  of  the  thought  of  the  speaker,  and  sub- 
■jective  for  what  exists  (or  is  dealt  with  as  existing)  only  in  the 
thought  of  the  spetiker,  we  may  say  that  the  indicative  is  the  mood 
of  objective  predication  and  tho  snh']iinctive  the  mood  of  subjective 
predication.  The  principal  forms  that  such  conceptions  assume  are 
indicated  in  §  195.  The  use  of  tlie  subjunctive  iu  hypothetical 
sentences  is  explained  in  ^  434 — i40. 

In  modem  English  the  subjunctive  mood  is  used  : — 
^  (1)  In  clauses  expressing  a  supposition,  concession,  or  ■wish  cor,- 
^  trary  to  actual  factji^^  434, 435)y  The  older  writers  used  the  simple 
subjunctive  in  the  consequent  clause  in  such  cases,^a3  "I  /lad 
fainted,  unless  I  had  beheved,  &c."  ;  "  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy 
head  •  .  .  deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb"  (6'A.  X.  John  iv.  3); 
"  Wert  thou  regent  of  the  world,  it  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by 
lease  "  {Rich.  II.  ii.  1).     The  secondary  or  conditional  form  (pp. 

•  This  sort  of  contraction  is  not  legitimate  unless  the  subjects  are  in  the  same 
number  and  person,  for  it  is  only  then  that  the  same  verb  is  common  to  the  two 
sentences  (H43),  and  is  not  justified  by  such  examples  as  "  NoC  Altamont,  but 
thou  hadst  been  my  lord";  "  Not  I,  but  thou  his  blood  dost  shed"  (quoted  by 
^liitzner),  for  here  there  is  no  alternative ;  the  one  subject  excludes  the  other. 
Hut  many  grammarians  tolerate  contraction  in  other  cases,  and  lay  d)wa  the  rule 
that  if  the  alternative  subjects  dilfer  in  number,  or  person,  or  both,  the  verb 
should  ai;ree  with  the  subject  that  is  nearest  to  it.  According  to  this  we  ought  to 
Bay,  "Neither  we  nor  John  is  ricli "  ;  "Either  the  pupils  or  their  teacher  is 
wrong";  "Neither  the  children  nor  I  am  hungry."  To  me  all  such  sentences 
Bound  simply  barbarous.  It  would  be  better  to  say,  "  Either  the  pupils  are 
wrong,  or  their  teacher  is"  ;  "  Neither  are  we  rich,  nor  is  John,"  &c.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  what  is  denied  of  each  is  denied  of  both  or  all,  good  writers  some- 
times allow  themselves  the  use  of  contraction  with  neither — nnr.  but  treat  the  verb 
aceordingr  to  the  rule  of  concord  for  subjects  of  different  number  or  person  con- 
nected by  and,  as,  "  Neither  you  nor  I  are  in  fault."  (Compare  "  Hajc  si  nequa 
ego  neque  tu  fecimus."     Ter,,  And.  i.  2,  23.) 

t  It  is  altogether  wrong  to  talk  of  the  subjunctive  mood  as  being  governed  by 
conjunctions.  //',  unless,  &c.,  cannot  possibly  govern  the  subjunctive  [i.e.,  necessi- 
tate its  being  used),  for  they  are  followed  quite  as  often  by  the  indicative  aa  bf 
the  euhjunctiv*. 
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94.  95)  is  now  nsnial  for  the  consequent  clause,  'I  ehould  hate 
liiinted', '  would  have  struck  ',  '  would  be  ',  Ace. 

^jf     (2)  The  subjunctive  is  used  in  hypothetical  or  concessive  clauses 

^^    rel-dtiug  to  the  tuture,  wluch  express  a  mere  conception  of  the  mind 
not  contemplated  a-  something  that  will  be  put  to  the  test  of  actual 
fact,  as  "If  he  were  punished  he  would  rebel."    The  three  modes  in 
which  such  clauses  may  be  expressed  are  given  in  ^  437. 
(3)  Suppositions  respecting  what  actually  will  be  the  case  in  the 
>iuture  are  so  closely  allied  tojnere.fiu.yective^  conceptions,  that  the 
subjunctive  present  may  be  use3  in  them,  as  ^If  this  be  allowed, 
there  will  be  an  end  to  all  discipliue."     But  in  prose  the  indicative 
present  is  now    more  usual:    "If  this   is  granted,  &c."     "If  it 
rains  to-monow,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  s^^arc."   Aiso  the  secondary 
forms  proper  to  the  last  case  ("  If  it  should  rain  ",  or  "  If  it  were  to 
rain")  are  often    employed    now,    especially   aft«r    'though',   ad 
"  Though  hand  should  jom  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  un- 
punished."    See  §  433. 
^  SuppositicHis  respecting  what  actually  was  or  is  the  fact  ate 
/properly  exxressed  by  the  indicative  mood.     But  see  §  439. 
I  (4)  The  simple  subjunctive  present  is  employed  when  a  concession 

//  is  exi^resi^ed  without  the  use  of  the  verb  'let',  as  "Creep  time 
ne'er  so  slow"  (6'/i.  K.  John,  iii.  3);  "  Come  weal,  come  woe ", &c. 

,  ^        (5)  The  simple  subjtmctive  jirirsent  (as  well  as  the  compound  foim 
*j        with  'may')  is  us-^d  to  express  a  wish,  as  "God  bless  you";  or 
*^  May  evtry  blessing  attend  you." 

(6)  In  poetry  and  in  the  older  writers  we  find  the  simple  present 
subjunctive  after  '  that '  and  '  le»^t '  to  express  purpose,  as  "  Give 
me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the  key,  that  no  man  enter"  {Rich.  II, 
V.  3) ;  "Keep  thy  heart  light,  lest  it;  make  thee  sink"  {i>helley). 
la  ordinary  prose  we  now  use  the  compounds  of  ^  may'  and 
'miaht'  after  'that'  (as  "He  locks  the  door  that  no  man  may 
enter  "  ;  "  He  locked  the  door  that  no  man  might  enter  "),  and  the 
compound  of  *  should'  after 'lest',  whether  the  preceding  verb  be 
in  the  present  or  in  the  pastteuee  (as  "  Govern  thy  appetite,  lest  siu 
shotdd  surprise  t\iQ6" ;  "He  governed  his  appetite,  lest  sin  should 
surprise  him"). 

467  The  subjunctive  mood  was  employed  more  commonly  by  t>ie 
older  writers*  than  is  the  case  now.  It  was  uf^ed,  for  example,  in 
dependent  questions  (as  "  I  adjure  Thee  that  Thou  tell  us  whether 
Thou  be  the  Chiist") ;  also  after  till  and  before. 

4G8  Sequence  of  Tenses. — The  tense  of  tlie  verb  in  an  accessory  or  depen- 
dent clause  commonly  depends  upon  that  of  the  verb  in  the  principal 
clau^^e.  A  present  or  future  in  the  principal  clause  requires  a  present 
or  future  indicative,  or  a  present  subjunctive,  in  the  dependent 
clause.    A  past  tense  in  the  main  clause  requires  a  past  tense  in 

•  The  modem  use  of  the  indicative  is  in  many  cases  quite  improper,  as  in  "  Take 
tare  that  the  child  does  not  hurt  himself."  So  also  in  putting  a  ge.neral  case,  such  .18 
"  He  that  sroiteth  a  man  so  that  he  die  "  [Ex  xxi.  12).  the  subjuuctive  is  piopi-r, 
because  the  indicative,  by  turning  the  result  supposed  into  a  fact,  would  deprive 
it  of  its  generality,  and  render  it  no  longer  suitable  for  the  general  d^nition  that 
is  wuuleU. 
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the  depondeut  clar.=e ;  e.ff.,  "  He  does  this  thnt  }\o  mfiy plca=e  ir\o  "  ; 
'•  He  will  do  this  that  he  may  please  me  " ;  "  He  has  done  tliis  that 
he  maf/  please  mo  "  ;*  "  He  did  this  Ihat  he  might  please  me  "  ;  "  He 
pays  that  he  is  better";  "He  sidd  that  he  was  better,"  &c.  13ut 
if  the  dependent  clause  states  a  univemcl  truth,  it  is  bettor  to  kt-ep 
the  present  tense  Thus :  ''  He  allowed  that  all  men  are  Liable  to 
■  error  "  ;  "  He  denird  that  God  exists." 

469  The  Infinitivo  Mood  may  be  ns' d  1,  as  the  simple  wjbjcct  or 
^  object  of  a  finite  verb  {^'  1S9,  191,  192,  385,  397).  It  sometimes 
X  I'iis  to  before  it  in  these  cases,  sometiniis  not.     2.  Attached  to  a 

bubstantive,  so  that  subftantive  and  verb  foim  a  complex  object  of 
another  verb  (§  397).  3.  As  an  adverbial  adjui»ctto  another  verb, 
or  to  an  adjective,  or  as  an  attributive  adjunct  to  a  noun  (§  362,  4). 
It  is  only  the  gerundial  infinitive  (^  192)  that  can  be  thus  used, 
the  to  retaining  its  proper  force  (^  192,372,2).  But  afrer  verbs 
denoting  motion  the  infinitive  without  'to'  is  used  by  the  older 
writers,  as  "  I  will  go  tell  tb.e  king."  4.  As  the  complement  of  a 
verb  of  incomplete  predication  (^  395). 

470  The  origin  and  construction  of  the  gerund  in  -twy  are  explained 
in  §§  200,  201.  AYhen  a  verbal  substantive  in  -ing  is  prtc;  dwl  ])y 
the  or  followed  by  of,  it  miist  be  regarded  as  tho  representative  of  a 
verbal  noun  in  -ung,  as  in  "  land  suitable  for  the  planting  of  trees"  ; 
"During  the  reading  of  the  will",  &c.  When  preceded  by  the,  it 
should  be  followed  by  of.  When  the  verbal  noun  in  -ing  has  an 
object,  like  a  verb,  it  is  the  gemnd.f 

471  Respecting  the  attributive  and  the  predion tive  use  of  adjectives,  see 
^  360)  391.  As  regards  adjectives  used  substantively,  and  adjec- 
tives which  have  become  substantives,  see  $§  99 — 101.  Adjectives 
and  participles  sometimes  relate  to  the  substantive  which  is  implied 
in  a  possessive  pronoun,  as  iu  "For  all  our  sakes";  "  It  fills  my 
mind  waking  and  sleeping." 

472  As  a  general  ixde  the  Article  should  be  repeated  before  each  of  a 


•  Notice  that  has  done  is  a  present  tense.    (See  ?  207.) 

+  The  u=-e  of  a  participle  where  we  ought  to  have  a  trerniid,  is  a  common  error, 
as  in,  "I  heard  of  him  running  away,"  instead  of  '  I  heard  of  bis  running  away  '; 
"It  is  of  no  use  you  saying  so,"  for 'It  ia  of  no  use  your  sayinfj  so,'  (i.e.,  'It — 
namely,  yom-  saying  so — is  of  no  use').  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  tell  when 
the  one  construction  should  be  used,  and  when  the  other.  In  the  case  of  personal 
and  relative  pronouns  the  s;erund  and  possessive  should  always  be  used,  as  in  the 
preceding  seutences.  V.'ith  tttia,  that,  each,  all,  either,  neither,  the  participial  con- 
struction is  proper,  as  "  You  will  oblige  me  by  all  leaving  the  room  "  ;  "I  have  my 
doubts  as  to  tlds  being  true"  ;  "You  seem  to  understand  me,  by  each  at  once  her 
choppy  finp-er  iayng  UT^on  her  skinny  lips  "  {JIndrtI,].  The  best  wriieis  also  givi? 
eentt-nces  bke  the  following :— "  The  jealousy  of  his  contemjjorjines  prevented 
Justio-  being  done  to  him  during  his  lifetime  "  ;  "I  ?.m  afraid  of  mischief  rexuUing 
from  this"  ;  '■  On  some  brandy  bein?  administered  to  bim  he  revived  "  ;  "  There 
is  no  record  of  any  payment  havin?  been  made  "  ;  "  There  was  a  story  of  money 
having  henu  bimf^d  there";  "I  then  all  smarting  with  wv  iiounds  being  cold" 
{Shakup.)  ;  '^  VpoQ  Ngr I  in.fisting,"  &c.  (Sc'4t.)  ;  "  These  circumstances  may  lead 
to  yom-  T>adyship  quitting  this  bouse"  (ThacVeray).  These  are  analogous  to  the 
Latin  post  urbem  conditam.  &c.  On  the  other  hand  most  authorities  would  prefer 
"  On  the  boy's  confessing  his  fault  I  forgave  liiin"  ;  "  On  mv  father'H  hf  aring  of 
this,  he  was  amazed."  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  tl;e  parti- 
cipial construction  has  not  fallen  into  undeserved  disrepute. 
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series  of  nonns  representing  different  things  (ns  "  I  saw  a  horse,  a 
cow,  aud  a  pig  in  the  stable  "  ;  "An  Act  of  Parliami-nt  requires  the 
assent  of  the  Queen,  the  Lords,  and  the  Commons"),  but  not  before 
each  of  several  nouns  describing  the  same  thing*  (as  "  He  was  the 
fotinder  and  patron  of  the  institution  "  ;  "  He  slew  the  tjTant  and 
destroyer  of  his  country"),  or  before  each  of  several  adjectives 
attached  to  one  noun  (as  "  I  dislike  the  long,  rambling,  and  obscure 
sentences  of  that  author"  ;  "  He  dehvered  a  short,  pithy,  and  pvui- 
gent  address").  But  certain  infractions  of  the  strict  rule  ate 
allowable,  when  no  ambiguity  can  possibly  result.  If  the  things 
Fpoken  of  are  very  closely  connected  together,  one  article  often  does 
double  duty,  as  "  We  saw  the  King  and  Queen  "  ;  "  The  tables  and 
chairs  were  in  confusion " ;  "  He  gathered  all  the  apples  ai  d 
pears"  ;  "  He  built  a  coachhouse  and  stable."  On  the  other  haml 
the  article  mny  be  repeated  when  it  is  impossible  that  more  than 
one  person  orthing  can  be  meant,  as  "  He  rose  a  sadder  and  a  wis'  r 
man  "  ;  "  You  will  find  this  road  the  shortest  and  the  pleai^antest." 

473  When  a  noun  is  used  attributively  or  predicatively  with  disti'act 
reference  to  its  signification,  the  article  should  not  be  used.  Thus  : 
"  He  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer"  ;  "  John  Smith,  captaiu 
of  the  Petrel,  next  gave  evidence." 

474  Pronouns  should  agree  in  gender,  number,  and  person  with  the 
nouns  for  which  they  stand.  Their  case  is  determined  by  the  con- 
Btruction  of  the  clause  in  which  they  occur.  Thus  :  '  I  do  ni^t  like 
John  (obj.) ;  he  (notn.)  is  an  idle  boy' ;_  'I  know  the  man  {ohj.) 
whose  (pass.)  portrait  hangs  there,'  &c.  Even  if  the  pronouns 
happen  to  coincide  in  case  with  the  nouns  to  which  they  relate,  this 
is  not  grammatical  agreement,  it  is  a  mere  accident. 

475  The  antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  is  sometimes  disguised  in 
the  form  of  a  possessive  (adjective)  pronoun,  as  "  Wliose  is  the 
crime,  the  scandal  too  be  theirs."  llespeiting  the  omission  of  the 
atitecedent  or  the  relative,  see  ^{  160,  166,  409.  The  continuative 
relative  (§  413)  can  never  be  omitted. 

476  When  a  relative  refers  to  a  notui  which  is  in  the  attiibutive  or 
predicative  relation  to  a  personal  pronoun,  the  relative  is  some- 
times made  to  agree  in  person  with  that  pronoun,  ra'her  than  wiili 
its  actual  antecedent.  Thus:  "lam.  .  .  .  a  plain  blunt  maa,  that 
love  my  friend  "  {Sh.  J,  G,  iii.  'I) ;  "  Thou  art  the  God  that  doeit 
wonders"  {Fs.  Ixxvii.  14). 

477  The  vogue  demonstrative  it  is  tised  as  a  provisional  or  anticipatory 
subjectf  tsee  J  3S7),  and  also  as  an  anticipatory  object,  as  iu  "  He 
found  it  difficult  to  convince  his  antagonist,"  where  it  stands  vx 
place  of  *  to  convince  his  antagonist,'  iu  ord  r  to  show  more  simply 
the  construction  of  the  sentence.  An  indefinite  it  before  the  verb 
»«,  was,  &c.,  is  often  explained  by  a  followiag  adjective  clause,  aa 

•  In  "  He  was  a  better  prose-writer  than  poet,"  the  omission  of  a  before  Tfnel 
results  from  the  form  of  the  sentence  wMch  is  coiitracted :  "  He  was  a  better 
prose- writer  than  The  was  a  good]  poet." 

1-  It  is  worth  noting  that  "  It  is  allowed  to  do  well "  would  be  in  Anslo-S-axon, 
"  Hit  is  alyfed  wel  to  donne  "  =  '  Permission  is  given  for  doing  well ' ;  "  It  is  a 
shame  to  tell"  wonld  be  "Hit  is  sceame  to  tellanne"  —  'There  is  shame  fot 
telling.'    In  such  phrases,  therefore,  it  was  not  always  a  provisional  subject. 
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*^t  is*  I  who  amf  in  fault,"  i.e.,  "  It  (the  ppi^on)  -who  is  in  fault,  is 
1."  ''  It  is  we  who  have  won."  In  such  casts  the  relative  is  usuaDy 
attracted  into  the  number  and  person  of  the  pronoun  or  noun  that 
follows  the  TOib  is,  u-as,  Sec.  The  case  of  the  relative,  in  its  turn, 
sometimes  aiiects  (by  attraction)  the  case  of  the  preceding  proLoun. 
Thus,  most  persons  would  say  "  It  was  /who  did  it,"  but  '"  It  is  >ue 
whom  he  fears."  Through  a  confusion  of  censtiiictions  we  also  say  "It 
is  10  youthatlam.'-pcaking,"  for  "  It  is  you  to  whom  I  am  speaking." 
llespecting  it  used  as  the  subject  of  impersonal  verbs,  see  §  344. 
For  it  used  as  a  vague  cognate  objective,  ste  §  372,  note.  In  such  seu- 
tcLccs  as  "  There  is  a  horse  in  the  field,"  many  grammarians  tell  us 
that  there  is  a  provisioial  or  anticipatory  subject  of  the  verb.  Dr. 
Latham  (more  acutely)  says  that  it  E-tands  for  an  unexpres-ed 
predicate.  It  really  represents,  in  an  indefinite,  shadi.wy  way,  the 
circiuTistances  in  which  the  predication  is  made,  jutt  as  y  does  in  the 
French  '  II  y  a,'  &c. 

478  If  two  alternative  nouns,  diiTcring  in  gender  or  number,  aro 
referred  to  by  the  pronoun  he,  she,  it,  we  sometimes  find  the  plural 
employed.;!:  as,  "If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman,  so  that  thi-i/ 
die "  {Ex.  xxi.  28)  ;  "  Not  on  outward  charms  alone  should  man  or 
woman  build  their  pretensions  to  please  "  {Opic). 

479  They  icho,  or  they  that  is  just  as  legitimate  as  he  who,  or  he  that. 
The  plural  theij  is  freely  used  in  this  way  by  the  older  writers,  but 
now-a-days  those  is  usually  substituted  for  it. 

480  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  constructing  a  sentence  out  of  its 
elements,  an  adjunct  which,  for  grammatical  purposes,  is  attached 
directly  to  some  word,  may,  with  regard  to  the  logical  sequence  of 
ideas,  be  connected  with  that  word  only  after  some  other  adjunct 
has  been  joined  to  it.  The  predicate  usually  api:>lies  only  to  the 
logical  siibject  (^  348).  In  'The  boy  was  nearly  killed,'  ^ was 
liilkd'  can  be  attached  to  ^boy'  only  after  '■nearly'  has  been 
joined  to  the  verb.     In  'The  tiist.king  of  Rome'   'Jirst,'  and  'q/ 

•  In  the  older  forms  of  tl;e  language  the  verb  attached  to  the  it  was  influenced 
by  the  fo^o^\^n!^  noun  or  pronoun.  Thus  in  Chaucer  we  have,  "It  am  I."  "It 
le/t  nat  ge  that,  6pel<cn"  (Matt.  s.  20).  In  German  we  have  es  sind,  if  a  plural 
follow. 

t  To  such  a  question  as,  "Who  is  there  ?"  we  might  get  such  a  reply  as,  "It  is 
T,  yoiu-  imcle,  who  am  come  to  see  you."  To  such  a  question  as,  "Who  ia 
lOmetosee  me?"  we  should  expect  fueh  an  answer  as,  "It  is  I,  tout  uncle, 
who  is  come  to  see  vou."  On  this  point  I  d;ifer  from  l)r.  Adams  (kng  Lava  ' 
p.  208).  ■'' 

I  Compare  the  ambiguous  errcA  in,  "'Let  each  esteem  other  better  than  tTiem- 
aelves."  Some  repeat  the  alternative  in  the  pronoun,  "  So  that  he  or  she  die"; 
"  build  his  or  her  pretensions,"  <Sre.  Cubbett.  insisted  upon  tlii.-*  being  the  only 
correct  method.  His  dictum  wa*;  ridiculed  in  the  '  Rejected  Addresses  '  by  the 
parody,  "  I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  intelligent  man,  woman,  and  child,  to 
whom  I  address  myself,  has  stood  severally  and  respectively  in  Little  Eussell 
Street,  and  cast  their,  his,  her,  and  its  eyes  on  the  outside  of  this  building " 
{Rushton,  Rules,  &c.,  p.  110).  Double  alternatives  involve  a  rather  violent  appli- 
cation  of  the  principle  of  contraction,  and  approach  dangerously  near  to  the 
advertisement  m  the  comedy:  "Rats  and  gimllemen  ketctied  and  waited  on." 
It  is  better  to  express  the  sentence  iu  lull  (as,  "If  an  ox  gore  a  man  to  that  he 
die,  or  gore  a  woman  so  that  she  die  "),  or  change  the  form  (as,  "  Not  on  outward 
channs  alone  shoidd  man  build  his  pretcnsicus  to  please,  or  womau  hera  ").  But 
after  all  there  is  no  great  objection  to  the  pluial. 
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Home'  avG  not  eo-of-dinafe  eii^iuQGts.  One  is  applicaWe  only  after 
the  other  has  been  attarhed.* 

The  subject  of  a  verb  is  often  repeated  pleonastically,  as  "  'The 
Lord,  He  is  God";  "  The  skipper  he  stood  besid-^  the  helm  "  {Lon(j- 
ftUow).  It  is  al^o  frequently  suppressed,  as  'Prithee,'  (i.e.,  'I, 
pray  thee');  'Dost  hear'  {Tempest  i.  2);  "Bless  yon"  (».«., 
'  G^d  ble?3  you ') ;  in  concessive  clauses,  as  "  Do  [I]  what  I  •will,  I 
cannot  please  him; "  and  ia  impersor.al expressions,  as  "  It  is  colder 
than  [it]  is  usual  at  this  season."  "  If  you  pl>  ase  "  is  properly  "  If 
[it]  please  you,"  but  the  verb  has  come  to  be  treated  as  a  pergonal 
verb.     Shakspeare  freely  uses  it  both  wiiys. 

The  predicate  veib  be  is  often  oroitted,  as  "  Peace  co  his  ashes  " ; 
"  No  wonder  he  said  so." 

The  older  writers  freely  used  such  conrtructions  as  "A  treasure 
which  if  country  cura-es  buy,  They  Junius  and  Treme'lius  may 
defy."  They  aie  grammatically  perfect,  and  there  i.-j  no  real  objec- 
tion to  them ;  but  modem  writers  are  rt-luctant  to  connect  the 
rtlative  with  any  finite  veib  whi'h  is  not  the  primipal  Vt-rb  of  the 
relative  clause.  I^iere  is  nl^.re  objection  to  a  re'ative  in  ihe  nomi- 
Eative  in  such  cases,  as  in  "  Lend  it  rather  to  thine  ei.emy,  who  if 
he  fail,  thou  may'st  wi'h  better  face  exact  the  penalty"  (jJ/.  of 
Yen.),  because  it  involves  the  pleonasuc  use  of  a  demoiistrative  to 
indicate  the  construction.  Such  pleonasms,  hi>wever,  were  once 
quite  common  (see  note  on  §  150).  In  Chaucer,  a  sort  of  make- 
shift genitive  and  dative  of  the  i dative  that  are  formed  by  the 
pleonastic  use  of  his  and  him,  as,  "  That  he  ne  knew  his  sleigbte" 
:=  "  whose  craft  he  did  not  know." 

It  must  be  carefully  observed  that  each,  every,  either,  and  neither 
ore  sinjjular,  and  require  the  verb  that  follows  to  be  singular. 

Great  caution  rust  be  used  in  elliptical  sentences  (especially  with 
as  and  than  ;  f^  548,  &c.),  to  see  that  the  right  case;<are  used.  The 
best  way  is  to  test  the  sentence  by  filling  up  the  ellipsis,  as  "  He 
loves  me  better  than  [he  loves]  thee  "  ;  "  He  loves  me  better  thau 
th'U  [lovest  me]  "  ;  "  He  knows  the  man  as  well  as  I  [know  the 
rr>in]";  "He  knows  the  man  as  well  as  [he  knows]  me";  "I 
k'  ow  no  wiser  man  than  he  [is  wise]  "  is  correct;  but  "  I  have  no 
other  saint  than  thou  to  pray  to  "  is  wrong,  because  the  construc- 
tion springs  out  of  "I  have  no  other  saint  when  [I  have]  thee." 
Seep.  100,  note. 

•  A  good  deal  of  hypercritifism  has  been  wasted  on  such  phrases  as  "  The  three 
first  verses  of  the  chapter,"  &c.  We  are  told  that  tliis  is  incorrect,  because  tht-re 
is  only  one  first  verse.  On  this  principle  it  is  equally  wiong  to  talk  of  '  The  liist 
hours  of  infancy,'  or  '  The  la^t  days  of  Pompeii,'  for  there  is  only  one  first  hour, 
and  one  lart  day.  Surely  if  there  are  several  la~t  days,  their  number  may  be  speci- 
fied. It  would  be  the  height  of  pedantry  to  alter  "  His  two  eldest  sons  went  to 
Bea  "  into  "  His  eldest  two  sons  went  to  sea  " ;  yet  strictly  there  can  be  only  one 
eldpst  son.  German  writprs  see  nothing  wron;^  in  eueh  phrases  as  "  die  dr.'i 
ersten,"  "  die  zwei  letzten,"  &e.  All  these  superlatives  admit  of  a  little  laxiiy  in 
their  application,  just  as  chief  and  wtreme  admit  of  the  superlatives  chii/KSt  and 
e-rtretnest.  'The  three  first  verses'  simply  means  '  I'he  three  verses  before  wluch 
there  is  no  other.'  Those  who  feil  us  to  write  'The  fii-~t  tkree  verses,'  and  so 
on,  must  do  ho  on  the  hypothesis  that  Die  whole  number  of  ver.-'es  is  divided  into 
se's  of  three,  of  which  sets  the  fiist  is  taken.  liut  what  if  the  chapter  only  containa 
live  aitcigether  { 
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TJie  following  tenns  are  frequently  employed  in  gramm  ir  : — 

Aphaeresis  (uipai^eatt,  '  taking  away '),  the  oiuission  of  tha 
beginuiug  of  a  word,  a3  'tiealh,  'gainst. 

Apocope  (iwoKoirij,  '  chopping  off  '),  the  tVirowina;  away  of  one 
or  more  letters  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  t/w',  th'  (before  a  voaoIi. 

Syncope  {a-viK,>irti,  'knocking  together'),  the  shortening  of  a 
word  by  the  omissio'i  of  a  letter  or  syllable  iu  ihe  middle,  as  o'er 
for  over,  ta'en  lor  taken. 

Diaeresis  {iiaipiait,  'tak'ng  asunder'),  the  sepnrat'on  in  pro- 
nimciari^n  of  two  vow  Is  which  might  otherwise  form  a  diphthong, 
as  a'eroyiaut  (not  (ero7i<iut). 

St/naeresis  (Twaiofjit,  'taking  together'),  the  Bounding  of  two 
sylLibles  as  one,  as  sce'st. 

Tmesis  (rti-nan,  'cutting'),  the  division  of  a  compound  word  by 
the  insertion  of  an  >ther  word  between  the  p^rts,  as  ■  to  God  ward '  ; 
•  what  place  soever.' 

Ellipsis  (JAXeoZ-ic,  'leaving  out'),  tho  omission  of  some  word  or 
■words  e^^seutial  to  the  construction  of  a  seu'ence.     (See  J  45:5.) 

Tleonasin  (jrX'oxairMot,  'excess'),  the  insertion  of  reduidaut  worda 
when  the  syntax  is  complete  without  them.     (."See  ^  4b0.) 


PUNCTUATION. 


In  speaking,  tlie  words  of  a  sentence,  especially  if  it  be  a 
complex  cue,  are  not  uttered  consecutivelj'^  without  any 
break.  Certain  pauses  are  made  to  mark  more  clearly 
the  way  in  which  the  words  of  the  sentence  are  grouped 
together. 

In  writing,  these  pauses  are  represented  by  marks  called 
stops  or  points.  Punctuation  (derived  from  the  Latin 
punctam.,  a  point)  means  *'  tho  right  mode  of  putting  in 
points  or  sto^js." 

The  stops  made  use  of  are — 1.  The  Comma  (,).  2.  The 
Semicolon  (;).  3.  The  Colon  (:).  4.  The  Full  Stop  or 
Period.  (.).• 

As  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  perfectly  exact  rules  for 
the  introduction  of  pauses  in  speaking,  so  it  will  bo 
found  that  in  many  cases  the  best  writers  are  not  agreeil 
as  to  the  use  of  stops  in  ■writing.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  lay  down  the  most  general  principles. 


•  These  words  (properly  speaking)  are  names  not  of  thesto^s,  but  of  the  portiong 
c^  sen! fences  which  they  mark  off.  Comma  tneatis  a  c/au.se ;  Colon,  a.  limb  OTmcinOer 
of  a  seuteace ;  Stmicolon,  a  hall"  Colon  ;  Period,  a  complete  sentence. 
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483  Tlie  Full  Stop  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  complete  and  inde- 
pendent sentence,  but  not  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  which 
is  followed  by  another  collateral  sentence  (§  449). 

184  The  Colon  and  Semicolon  are  only  placed  between  sen- 
tences which  are  grammatically  complete,  not  between  the 
various  portions  of  either  simple  or  complex  sentences 
(§  400).  The  colon  is  placed  between  sentences  which  are 
grammatically  independent,  but  sufficiently  connected  in 
sense  to  make  it  undesirable  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete break  between  them.  Thus:  "The  Chief  must  be 
Colonel  :  his  uncle  or  his  brother  must  be  Major :  the 
tacksmen  must  be  the  Captains"  {Macaiday).  "Nothing 
else  could  have  united  her  people  •  nothing  else  could  have 
endangered  or  interrupted  our  commerce"  {Landor).  Unf 
in  similar  cases  mauy  writers  only  use  the  semicolon ;  no 
exact  rule  can  be  given. 
A  colon  (with  or  without  a  dash  after  it)  is  often  put 
before  a  quotation  which  is  not  immediately  dependent  on 
a  verb ;  as  :  '  On  his  tombstone  was  this  inscription : — 
*'  Here  lies  an  honest  man."  ' 

485  The  semicolon  is  com.monly  placed  between  the  co- 
ordinate members  of  a  compound  sentence,  when  they  are 
connected  by  and,  lut,  or  nor;  as:  "  Time  would  thus  bo 
gained;  and  the  roj'alists  might  be  able  to  execute  their 
old  project "  [Macaulay).  It  is  also  inserted  when  three  or 
more  co-ordinate  sentences  are  united  collaterally  (§  449), 
with  a  conjunction  before  the  last ;  as  :  "A  battering-ram 
was  invented,  of  light  construction  and  powerful  effect;  it 
was  transported  and  worked  by  the  hands  of  forty  soldiers; 
and  as  the  stones  were  loosened  by  its  repeated  strokes, 
they  were  torn  with  long  iron  hooks  from  the  walls " 
{Uibhon).  "When  the  co-oidinate  sentences  are  short  and 
closely  connected  in  meaning,  commas  are  placed  between 
them,  or  such  parts  of  them  as  remain  after  contraction 
{%  445),  as :  *  I  ran  after  him,  but  could  not  catch  him.' 
SoDietimes  even  commas  are  unnecessaiy,  as:  "  He  reads 
and  wiites  incessantly."  "  He  learns  neither  Latin  nor 
Greek."  "He  struck  and  killed  his  brother."  "Either 
you  or  I  must  leave  the  room." 

ISO  In  a  simple  or  complex  sentence  commas  should  be 
inserted  whenever,  in  reading  or  speaking,  pauses  woiild 
be  made  to  show  more  clearly  the  way  in  which  the  words 
are  grouped  together.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  hard 
and  fast  rules.     When  no  pause  is  rcquii-ed  in  reading,  uo 
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comma  is  neces^sary  in  writing.     Tlie  following  directions 
may  be  of  service : — 

In  simple  sentences  tlio  comma  is  inserted — 

1.  Before  the  main  verb,  when  the  subject  is  accompanied 
by  an  attributive  adjunct  which,  with  its  adjuncts,  foinis 
a  combination  of  words  of  considerable  length.  As,  "The 
iujustice  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  this  wise  and 
virtuous  man,  is  evident."  But  if  the  adjunct  is  expi-essed 
briefly,  the  comma  is  not  used;  as,  "The  injustice  of  the 
sentence  is  evident." 

2.  Before  and  after  any  participle  (not  used  as  a  mere 
qualitative  adjective)  or  participial  phrase;  as,  "  The  man, 
having  slipped,  fell  over  the  cliff."  "The  general,  having 
rallied  his  soldiers,  led  them  forwards."  "Undaunted, 
he  still  struggled  on."  "  All  night  the  dreadless  angel, 
unpursued,  through  heaven's  wide  champaign  winged  his 
glorious  way." 

3.  Before  and  after  any  attributive  adjunct  to  the  subject 
which  consists  of  an  adjective,  or  noun  in  apposition,  when 
these  are  accompanied  by  other  words  standing  to  them 
in  the  attributive,  objective,  or  adverbial  relation.  E.g., 
"  Bacon,  the  illustrious  author  of  the  '  Novum  Organum,' 
declared,"  &c.  "  The  soldier,  afraid  of  the  consequences 
of  his  insubordination,  deserted." 

4.  Before  or  after  a  phrase  or  quotation  which  is  either 
the  subject  or  the  object  of  a  verb.  Thus:  "Nelson's 
watchword  was,  '  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty.'  "     "  He  said  to  his  disciples,  '  Watch  and  pray.'  " 

5.  "VMien  several  substantives,  enumerated  successively 
without  having  the  conjunction  aiid  placed  between  them, 
have  the  same  relation  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence, 
forming  either  the  compound  subject  or  the  compound 
object  of  a  verb,  or  coming  after  a  preposition,  they  must 
be  separated  by  commas.  Thus  :  "  John,  William,  James 
and  Henry  took  a  walk  together."  "  He  lost  lands,  money, 
reputation  and  friends."  Adjectives  and  adverbs  co- 
ordinately  related  to  the  same  noun,  or  to  the  same  verb  or 
adjective,  and  not  connected  by  and,  should  be  separated 
by  commas  ;  as  :  "  He  was  a  wealthy,  prudent,  active  and 
philanthropic  citizen."  "He  wrote  his  exercise  neatly, 
quickly  and  correctly." 

6.  A  comma  is  inseited  after  an  adverbial  phrase  consist- 
ing of  a  noun  (with  its  adjuncts)  used  absolutely,  or  an 
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infiniti've  mood  (preceded  by  to)  implying  purpose,  vrhen  it 
precedes  ttio  verb  or  its  subject.  As,  "  To  conclude,  I 
■will  only  say,"  &c.  "  The  man  being  dead,  his  heirs  took 
possession  of  his  estate." 

7.  Other  complex  adveibial  j^hrases  also  are  fi-equently 
followed  by  commas  when  they  precede  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  ;  as,  "  By  studying  diligently  for  five  hours  a  day, 
he  mastered  the  language  in  six  months."  Such  phrases 
should  be  both  preceded  and  followed  by  commas  when 
they  come  between  the  subject  and  the  verb,  and  modify 
not  the  verb  simply,  but  the  entire  assertion ;  as,  "  The 
foolish  man,  in  defiance  of  ail  advice,  persisted  in  his  pro- 
ject." "  This  undertaking,  therefore,  was  abandoned."  But 
a  single  adverb  or  a  short  adverbial  phrase  which  simply 
modifies  the  verb  need  not  be  thus  marked  off;  as,  "Tho 
man  in  vain  protested  his  innocence."  However,  when  it 
is  the  reprfsentative  of  an  elliptical  clause,  must  be  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  commas;  as,  "The  man,  however, 
escaped." 

8.  Nouns  used  in  the  vocative  (or  nominative  of  appella- 
tion) are  separated  by  commas  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  ; 
as,  "John,  shut  tho  door,"  "I  said,  Sir,  that  I  had  not 
done  that." 

487     In  complex  sentences  the  following  rules  may  be  observed : 

■  1.  A  substantive  clause  used  as  the  subject  of  a  verb 
should  be  followed  by  a  comma.  Thus:  "That  tho 
accused  is  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  admits 
of  demonstration,"  "  ilow  we  are  ever  to  get  there,  is  tho 
question." 

If  such  a  clause /o/?ow  the  verb,  a  comma  does  not  usually 
precede  the  substantive  clause.  As,  "  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance that  this  should  be  rightly  understood." 

A  substantive  clause  which  is  the  object  of  a  verb  is  not 
generally  preceded  by  a  comma.  Thus:  "He  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  done  this."     "  Tell  me  how  you  aro." 

2.  An  adjective  clause  is  not  separated  by  a  comma  from 
the  noun  which  it  qualifies  when  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  designation  of  the  thing  signified ;  that  is,  when  the 
thing  or  person  signified  is  not  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  antecedent  noun.  Thus  :  '  "  The  man  who  told  me 
this  stands  here."  "  I  do  not  see  the  objects  that  you  are 
pointing  out." 

But  if  tho  designation  of  the  person  or  thing  meant  is 
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cnrrplote  \rithout  the  relative  snntence,  so  that  the  latter 
only  extends  and  defines  that  desij^iiation,  being  continua- 
tive,  and  not  restrictive  (§  413),  then  a  comma  must  be  in- 
troduced. Thua  :  "  "VVe  are  studying  the  reign  of  William 
Kufus,  who  succeodcd  his  father  a.d.  1087."  "I  will 
report  this  to  my  father,  who  is  waiting  to  hear  the  news." 
Adverbial  clauses  which  precede  tlie  verb  that  they  modify 
Khould  be  marked  off  by  commas.  Thus:  "When  you 
have  finished  your  work,  tell  me."  "  Except  ye  repent,  yo 
shall  all  likewise  perish."  But  an  adverbial  clause  need 
not  be  preceded  by  a  comma  when  it  comes  after  the  verb 
that  it  modifies;  as,  "I  will  wait  till  1  hear  from  you"; 
•'I  did  not  see  him  when  he  called " ;  "lie  ran  away  as 
soon  as  I  saw  him." 

4  8  Besides  the  stops,  some  other  signs  are  employed  in 
writing. 

489  A  note  of  interrogation  (?)  must  bo  placed  at  the  end  of 
all  direct  questions,  but  not  after  indirect  questions.  Thus  : 
"  Ilave  you  written  your  letter?"  But:  "  lie  asked  me 
whether  I  had  written  my  letter." 

490  The  note  of  admiration  or  exclamation  (!)  is  placed  after 
interjections,  exclamations,  and  after  nouns  and  pronouns 
used  in  addresses,  when  particular  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon 
them.  This  mark  is  also  frequently  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence  which  contains  an  invocation. 

491  The  parenthesis  (  )  is  used  to  enclose  a  clause,  or  part  of  a 
clause,  which  does  not  enter  into  the  construction  of  tho 
main  sentence,  but  is  merely  introduced  hy  the  way.  Words 
enclosed  within  a  parenthesis  do  not  require  to  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  any  other  stop. 

492  Double  or  single  inverted  commas  ' — '  or  " — ",  are  used 
to  mark  quotations. 
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ANALYSIS    OF    SE^TTENCES. 

493  a.  The  first  stage  in  the  analysis  of  a  simple  sentence  is  to 
separate  the  grammatical  subject  \nth  its  adjuncts  from 
the  predicate- verb  with  whatever  is  attached  to  it  as 
object,  complement,  or  adverbial  adjunct.  The  gram- 
matical subject  with  its  attributive  adjuncts  forms  the 
logical  subject  of  the  sentence  ;  the  predicate  verb,  with 
ail  that  is  attached  to  it,  forms  the  logical  predicate  of  the 
sentence  (§  348). 

Examples. 


Lngical   Subject. 

(GramnuUical  Subject  trith,  Attrilni.tiv« 

Adjunct  i.) 

Lngieal  Predicate. 

{Prtdicatt-y'e.b,    icilh    U'jj<-ctive   and 

Adverbial  Adjuncn.) 

Oiir  messenger 

has  not  yet  arrived. 

We 

will  carry  all  our  property  with 
us. 

The  village  preacher'a  modest 
maasion 

rose  there. 

The    -nTetched   prisoner,     over- 
whelmed by  his  misfortunes, 

was  on  the  point  of  putting  an  ' 
end  to  his  existence.                    ' 

A  bird  in  the  hand 

is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

193  h.  The  following  example  illustrates  the  separation  of  the 
logical  subject  into  the  grammatical  subject  and  its  attri- 
butive adjuncts  (§  348). 

"  The  soldiers  of  the  .tenth  legion,  wearied  by  their  long 
march,  and  exhausted  from  want  of  food,  wore  unable  to 
resist  the  onset  of  the  enemy." 


Logical  Subject. 

Logical  Prtd,icaU. 

Orammatical  Subject.  |  Attributive  Adjuncts  of  Subject. 

Soldiers 

1.  The 

2.  of  the  tenth  legion 

3.  wearied  by  their  long 

march 

4.  exhausted  from   want 

of  foud 

were  unable  to  resist 
the    onset    of    the 
enemy. 
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?P3  c.    In   the    following    examples    tho    logical    predicate   ifl 

eeparatuJ  into  its  componeut  parts: — 


Logical  Subject. 

Logical  PrtdicaU, 

PnJiccUe-  Vtrh. 

Object, 
vith  AdjancU. 

Adverbxil  Ad- 
juncit. 

The  eii^lit  of  distress 

lUla 

a  benevolent 
mind 

1.  always 

2.  with  com- 

X>assion. 

We 

will  beud 

our  course 

1.  thither 

2.  from  off  the 

tossing  of 
these  tiery 
waves. 

493  d.  In  the  foUowiuo;  example  both  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  the  verb  are  separated  into  the  substantive 
and  atti'ibutive  adjuncts  of  which  they  are  composed  : — 

' '  The  mournful  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  son  filled  the 
proud  heart  of  the  old  man  with  the  keenest  anguish." 


i>uo,ect. 

Attributive  Adjunctt 
oj  Subjtct. 

Predicait. 

Object. 

Atlribulivt 
AJjiinctt 
of  Object. 

Adveibial 
Adjuncts  of 
Predicate. 

tidings 

1.  The 

2.  mournful 

3.  of  the  death 

of  his  son 

filled 

heart 

1.  the 

2.  proud 

3.  of    the 
old  man 

with    the 

keenest 

anguish. 

493  e.  The  following  examples  show  how  a  complex  predicate 
(§  391-395)  may  be  separated  into  its  componouts: — 

"  That  hero  was  deservedly   called  the  saviour  of  hie 
country." 


Subjfcl,  icilh 
Adjunctt. 

Predicai*. 

Adverbial  Adjunct*  of  Predicate. 

Verb 
of  Incompl  tt 
Predication. 

Subjertivt 
Complement. 

Adverbinl  Ad- 
junct of  Verb. 

Adverbial  Ad- 
junct ofCompU- 
metU. 

that  hero 

was  called 

the  saviour  of 
his  country 

deservedly 

ioJ 
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"  This   misfortune  will    certainly  make    the   poor   man 
m.iserable  for  life." 


8,'h}frt  leith 
AdjuitcU. 

PredictUt. 

Objtrt  with 

1 
Adverbi-tl  Jtljv.ncU  of      1 
Prtdu^alt. 

ro^b  of 

Incomplete 
Pitdicaiion,. 

Ohjfdive 
CompUiiient. 

Adyanrt  of 
Verb. 

Adjunct  of 
Coiripleiiieut. 

Tliis  mis- 
tor  cuuf>. 

will  make 

miserable 

the    poor 
maa 

certaiuly 

for  life 

i 

493/.  The  thorough  analysis  of  a  sentence  is  to  be  conducted 
in  the  following  manner : — 

i.  Set  down  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  which  may  con- 
sist (1)  of  a  single  substantive,  or  (2)  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stantives united  by  co-ordiuative  conjunctions,  or  (3)  of 
an  iufinitive  mo^d,  or  (4)  of  a  quotation,  or  (5)  of  a  sub- 
ordinate substantive  clause  (see  §§  384-387). 

ii.  Set  down  the  attributive  adjuncts  of  the  subject.  These 
may  consist  (1)  of  an  adjective  or  participle  (with  or  with- 
out adjuncts  of  their  own),  or  (2)  of  a  noun,  an  infinitive 
mood,  or  a  substantive  clause  in  apposition  to  the  subject, 
or  (3)  of  a  substantive  (noun  or  pronoun)  in  the  possessive 
case,  or  (4)  of  a  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition  (m- 
cludiug  under  this  head  an  infinitive  mood  preceded  by  tc), 
or  (o)  of  an  adjective  clause  (§  3G2). 

iii.  Set  down  the  predicate-verb.  If  the  verb  is  one  ol 
incomplete  predication,  set  down  the  complement  of  the 
predicate,  and  indicate  that  the  verb  and  its  complemeht 
make  up  the  entire  predicate  (§§  389-395). 

iv.  If  the  predicate  be  a  transitive  verb,  set  down  the 
object  of  the  verb.  The  object  of  a  verb  admits  of  the 
same  varieties  as  the  subject.  If  the  predicate  be  a  verb 
of  incomplete  predication,  followed  by  an  infinitive  mood, 
set  down  the  object  of  the  dependent  infinitive  (§  397). 

V.  Set  down  those  words,  phrases,  or  adjective  clauses, 
which  are  in  the  attributive  relation  to  the  object  of  the 
predicate,  or  to  the  object  of  the  complement  of  the  predi- 
08*<v  S  Jne  latter  be  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  (§  389). 

•••  feet  down  those  words,  phrases,  or  adverbial  clauses 
▼'xich  are  in  the  adverbial  relation  to  the  predicate,  or  the 
iomplement  of  the  predicate.  These  adverbial  adjuncts 
may  consist  (1)  of  an  adverb;  or  (2)  of  a  substantive  (or 
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verb  in  the  infinitive  mood)  precerlcd  by  a  preposition ;  or 
(3)  of  a  noun  qualified  by  an  attributivo  word;, or  (4)  of  a 
substantive  (noun  or  pronoun)  in  the  objective  case,  btfure 
which  to  or  for  may  be  understood  ;  or  (5)  of  a  nominative 
absolute ;  or  (6)  of  an  adverbial  clause  (§  372). 

These  various  elements  of  the  sentence  may  bo  arranged 
either  in  the  mode  adojited  in  the  following  examples,  or 
in  that  iu'licated  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Examples  of  the  Analysis  of  Simpla  Sentences. 

iO'i  a.  "  Ha^dng  ridden  up  to  the  spot,  the  enraged  officer  struck  the 
unfortuuate  man  dead  with  a  single  blow  of  his  sword." 
Subject,  'officer.' 

.,,.,,.         ,       (1.   'the'  (§362,  1). 
Alfribuhvf.  ad.        ^    .enraid'  (§  3G2,  1). 
juju:u  oj  subject,   (  ^^  .  ^^^-^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^  t^^  ^p^^ ,  ^^  3^,0   j). 

p     J-    f  i  Verb  of  incompkfe  predication,    'struck-' 

i  reaicate,  ^  Compleinent  of  predicate  (J  305)  '  dead,' 
C^jrcff  'mao.' 

Attributive  ad-  J  1.    'the.' 

juncts  of  object,  |  2.   'unfortunate.' 

Adverbial    ad-  \\.    'on  the  spot'  (^  372,  2). 

juncts   of  pre-  (2.  ' with  a  single  blow  of  his  sword'  (§372, 

dicale,  {  2). 

494  b.  "  I  saw  a  man  with  a  sword."     Here  v^tfi  a  sword  forms  an 

attributive  adjunct  of  the  object  m/iJi.  It  docs  not  denote  the 
manner  or  means  of  the  action  saw  (^  362,  4). 

495  "Whoareyou?"  • 
Subject,  '  you.' 

f>    [■    {j,  I  Verb  of  incomplete  predicatiort,  'are.* 

''  \  Complemevi  of  predicate,  '  who.' 

496  "Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger,  comes  dancing 
from  the  East." 

Subject,  '  star. ' 

A ttrilruUv€  ad-      (  I'   \  *^«  '^^^  ]l\^}-  j. 
juncts  of  subject,   \  ^'^  ,  ^^^.^  harllnl^^r  '  (§  362,  3). 
p     ..     .  i  Verb  of  incomplete.  predicuHon,  'comes.' 

^  {Complement  of  predicate,  '  dancing 'f  (§  301). 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  tlie  predicate,  '  from  the  East '  (^  372,  2). 

•  Ttie  conEtnictlon  of  an  Interrogative  or  relative  sentence  Is  most  easily  seen 
Dy  looking  at  that  of  the  coiTespondiiig  affirmative  or  dcrnonstmtive  seuteuctw 
Thus.  '    Whti  are  t/ou  f  answers  to  "'  /  am  ht." 

t  It  is  much  belter  to  class  this  example  with  such  phrases  aa  "  Inoin  fin^.,'' 
"  pr  ir$  taUl,"  " g-iiitU'  iwert,"  &c.,  than  to  treat  dancing  ;i8  an  attributive  adjuaoft 
oi  tiie  isubjt^ct,  which  in  the  ordor  ui  i>lc;is  U  oui-tidniy  !i>  not. 
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497  "  He  found  ali  Lis  wants  supplied  by  the  care  of  his  fricads." 

Sut^ect,  '■'  ho.-'' 

Predicate^  "  foaod." 

Object,  "wants." 

f  I.  "all"  (5  362,  1). 
Attributive  adjuncts  1  2.  "bia"  (§  3G2,  1). 

of  object,  (3.  "supplied  bj  the  oare  of  his 

[  iiieads"  (§  262,  1). 

Sentences  like  the  above  must  not  be  confounded  with  such  as 
"  1 1  made  tke  man  mad,'"  "lie  called  him  a  k;ir,''  &c.  Senteucv-; 
like  "He  found  the  family  Btarving"  do  not  dOier  from  "I 
heard  the  man  speaking,"     "  I  saw  the  rain  foiling." 

In  the  phrase  "/.i///;«  care  of  Ids  friends  ^^  we  may  separate  the 
words  "  of  his  friends"  as  lorming  an  attributive  adjunct  of  the 
noun  care. 

498  "  A  man  of  weak  health  is  incapable  of  the  thorough  enjoy- 

ment of  life." 

Subject,  'man,' 

Attributive  ad-       f  I.  'a'  (§  362,  1). 
Juncts  of  subject,  \  2.  '  of  weak  health'  (§  362j  4). 
p     J.     .  f  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  *■  1%.^ 

'■«'^*cajg,  j  Complement  ofjrredicate,  '  incapable'  (§393) 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  the  compleme/it  of  the  predicate,  'of  the 
thorough  enjoyment  of  life.'  (See  the  note  on  ihe  last  example.) 

499  "And  now,  their  mightiest  quelled,  the  battle  swerved,  with 

many  an  inroad  gored." 
Subject,  *  battle.' 

r  1.  Article   '  the.' 
Attnbulii'e  ad.       1  ^-  Participial phras^,' with  many  an  inroad 
juncts  oj  subject,  j^  gored'  (§  302,  1.) 

Predicate,  '  swerved.' 

.  ,      ;  •  7    J       /-  !•  Adverb,  '  now.' 
^averoiaiaa-      I  ^^    _^-^^^   ^-^f^    attributive    adjunct   in    Ihe 

juncts  o/pre-   <  nominative  absolute,  'their  mightiest 

'^^'^'^'">  ^  quelled' (§372,  5.) 

500  ''  lie  gave  him  a  letter  to  read."  Here  'him,'  (t.  e., '  to  him  ') 
and  to  '  read  '  (ad  tenendum,  §  190,  form  adverbial  adjuncts  of 
the  predicate. 

601  It  frequently  happens  that  the  attributive  adjuncts  of  the 
subject  or  object  have  in  their  turn  adverbial  or  other  adjnncts 
of  siifBcieni  importance  to  be  worth  seating  down  separately. 
Ill  that  case  they  may  be  inserted  in  the  an^ilysis  under  a  head- 
ing of  their  own.    Thus  : — 

"  Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 
Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  born, 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 
'llongbt  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks  and  iights  unholy." 
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Snhjcct,  'melancholy.' 

Attriljative.  ad-      f  1.  Adjective,  'loathed.' 
juncta  of  subject,   (2.  Participle,  'born.' 

!1,    «0f  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight.' 
2.    *  In  Stygian  cave  forlorn.' 
3.   •  'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and 
sights  unholy.' 
Predicate  (understood),  '  go  '  (or  depart). 
Adverbial  oiljiuict  of  predicate,  'heuce.* 

502a  "All  but  one  were  kUlei" 

Here  'but  one'  (A.  S.  butaii  dnum)  is  an  adverbial  ailjnnct  (§  3T2,  2) 
of  the  verb.    The  sentence  means  'all,  leaving  out  one,  were  killed.' 

5U26  "  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." 

That  is,  '  None,  if  we  leave  oat  the  brave,  deserve  the  fair.'  '  But  the 
brave  '  (like  '  but  one '  in  the  last  example)  is  an  adverbial  aiijnnot  of  tlie 
pieclicate.  (For  anotlier  mode  of  explaining  the  cunstruciion  of  hut  in 
tliis  instance,  see  §  2^9,  note.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  filling  np  of  tlie 
ellipsis  there  indicated  is  possible  only  after  a  negative)  "Who  but 
a  madman  would  act  thus  ?"  means,"  Leaving  out  the  class  of  niaimen, 
who  would  act  thus?"  The  phrase  'but  a  madman,'  is,  in  any  case, 
an  adverbial  ailjunct  of  the  predicate. 

603  "But  being  charged,  we  will  be  still  by  land"  (Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  iv.  11,  1). 

Here  '  but  being  charged '  is  a  gerund,  preceded  by  the  preposition 
but,  and  means  '  leaving  out  the  case  of  being  charged."  The  phrase 
forms  an  adverbial  adjunct  to  the  predicate  verb  will  be.  The  sentence 
means,  "  Unless  we  are  attacked,  we  will  make  no  movement  by  land.'' 

504  "  Whence,  but  from  the  author  of  all  Ul,  could  spring  so  deep  a 
malice  ? " 

Here  an  adverbial  phrase  instead  of  a  substantive  seems  to  f  How  the 
preposition  but.  The  use  of  the  gerund  after  but  in  the  last  example, 
however,  suggests  that  the  full  phrase  should  be  but  springing  from  the 
author  oj  all  HI,  tliat  is,  "  Without  springing  from  the  author  of  all  ill," 
or,  "  If  we  leave  out  the  case  of  springing  from  the  author  of  all  ill, 
whence  could  so  deep  a  malice  spring  ?"  So,  "Matchless  but  with 
the  Almighty,"  is  "Matchless  but  (being  matched)  with  the  Almighty." 

A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  such  phrases  as,  "  He  never 
comes  but  when  he  is  not  wanted,"  i.e., 'but  (coming)  when  he  is  not 
wanted;'  so  'except  when  he  is  not  wanted,"  may  be  treated  as  ^cominj 
when  he  is  not  wanted  being  excepted."  We  do,  however,  find  adverbs 
staudiug  for  qualified  substan'ives,and  preceded  by  prepositiou«.  Bcjure 
now  is  equivalent  to  before  the  pretent  lime. 

605      •' I  can  but  lament  the  result." 

In  such  sentences  it  seems  as  though  but  were  an  adverb,  meaning 
only.  It  is,  however,  the  preposition  but,  followed  by  a  verb  in  tlie 
inliuiivve  (or  substantive)  mood.     In  reality  all  such  couBtrucUoni*  have 
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•risen  from  the  improper  omisBion  of  s  negative.*  In  Chancer  we  find, 
**  I  n'am  but  a  leuile  compilfttoar ;  "  "  That  I  may  Lure  not  but  luy  meiit 
and  driuko  "  (Wedgwood,  Did.  ».  v. '  bnt  ')- 

Examples  of  the  Analysis  of  Complex  Sentences. 

606  ^Yhen  there  are  subordinate  clauses,  tlie  analysis  of  the  entire 
sentence  must  first  be  conducted  as  if  for  eacli  su'jordinate  claus** 
we  had  some  single  woixL  WTien  the  rtdation  of  the  several 
clauses  to  the  main  sentence  and  to  each  other  has  thus  been 
clearly  marked,  the  subordinate  clauses  art  io  be  analysed  on  the 
same  principles  as  simple  sentences.  Mere  conjnnctiocs  (§  2S6) 
do  not  enter  into  the  grammatical  structure  or  the  clauses  which 
they  introduce.  No  combination  of  vords  forms  a  dependeni 
sentence  without  a  Hnite  verb  expressed  or  uaderstood. 

607  The  relation  of  the  parts  of  a  complex  sentence  may  be  indicated 
by  the  following  notation  : — 1.  Let  brackets  of  diflferent  kinds 
enclose  the  several  clauses,  and  be  so  placed  as  to  enclose  every, 
t/iing  that  enters  into  the  structure  of  the  clause  in  question.  If 
s  clause  contains  other  subordinate  clauses  within  it,  let  these  be 
enclosed  in  brackets  of  their  own.  A  principal  sentence  need 
not  be  enclosed  in  brackets,  unless  it  be  one  of  two  or  more 
co-ordinate  sentences.  2.  Let  a  principal  sentence  be  marked 
by  a  capital  letter  placed  before  it,t  as  (A),  (B),  &c.  3.  Let 
each  subordinate  clause  be  marked  by  a  small  letter  of  its  owu 
prefixed  to  it  (inside  the  brackets),  a  letter  without  a  dash  (a,  b, 
&c. )  denoting  a  substantive  clause,  a  letter  with  a  dash  (c',  if, 
&c. )  denoting  an  adjective  clause,  and  a  letter  with  two  dashes 
(rti",  n",  &c.)  denoting  an  adverbial  clause.  (Co-ordinate  clause  a 
may  be  denoted  by  the  same  small  letter  repeated  and  dis- 
tiiipiished  by  numerals  placed  underneath,  as  a,,  a^,  6/,  b,',  b/.) 
"j  his  single  letter  would  be  enough  to  denote  the  clause  for  sub- 
seiment  reference  ;  but,  to  show  more  clearly  the  connection  of 
the  clauses,  if  one  subordinate  clause  is  contained  within  another, 
let  the  letter  which  denotes  the  contained  clause  be  preceded  by 
the  letter  or  letters  denoting  the  containing  clause.  Thus,  let 
(a'b)  denote  a  substantive  clause  (b)  w^hich  is  contained  within 
an  adjective  clause  (a') ;  let  (ab'.,c")  denote  au  adverbial  clause 
(c")  contained  within  the  second  (b'^)  of  two  or  more  co-ordi- 
nate adjective  clauses  contained  within  a  substantive  clause  (a). 
Thus  in  the  following  example  (Oj  :  "  I  have  lieard  [(a)  that 
my  brother  has  lost  at  play  the  money  !(«A'. )  which  was  given 
to  him  •^  {ah'c".)  that  he  niiglit  pay  his  debts  ^"j  ],  the  sub- 
stantive clause  marked  a  includes  all  from  *  that  my  brother '  to 

•  Thero  are  other  instances  in  which  negatjvea  are  Improperly  omitted  in 
Enelisii.  "  Do  net  spenH  more  than  you  can  Lit-lp,"  oiiifht  to  be  "  Do  not  «pend 
uiore  than  you  cannot  help."  "  Ilo  has  lost  ever  80  much  money,"  slHiuld  be, 
"  lie  haH  lost  never  so  much  money,"  i.t.,  ''  He  hi-s  losl  a  quantity  of  money,  etui 
ttever  before  lust  so  much." 

4    Tills  may  b«  omitted  if  the  sentenco  1«  aa  i»ulikU;d  oua. 
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'debts.'  The  adjective  clauee  beginning  with  'which'  is  marked 
ab',  because  it  is  an  adjective  clause  (6')  coiitaiued  within  the 
eubstantive  clause  which  is  marked  a;  and  the  adverbial  clause 
beginning  with  tlmt  is  marked  ab'c",  being  an  adverbial  clausf 
(c")  contained  within  the  adjective  clause  marked  ah' ;  all  th* 
clauses  being  parts  of  the  principal  sentence  (C).  The  letter; 
denoting  the  clauses  may  be  enclosed  within  brackets  of  their 
own,  or  not,  at  discretion.  If  it  is  desired  to  indicate  to  whicli 
out  of  two  or  more  co-ordinate  sentences  a  clause  belongs,  carry 
out  the  notation  by  prefixing  to  the  letter  or  letters  placed  before 
the  clause  the  capital  letter  placed  before  the  sentence. 

1.    Sentences  containing  Substantive  Clauses. 
COS     (A)  *'  He  inferred  from  this  [(a)  that  the  opinion  of  the  judge 
was  { (ab)  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty)  ]. 

Analysis  of  (A). 
Subject,  'he.' 

Predicate^  'inferred,' 

I  Substantive  clause,  {{a)  '  Thatf  the  opinioh  at 
Object,  I  the  judge  was  that  the  prisoner  was 

(  guilty']  (§403). 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  '  from  this '  (§  .372,  2). 

•  The  use  of  this  notation  Is  not  at  all  essential  In  the  analysis  of  sentences,  but 
It  will  be  found  to  add  much  to  the  cleamoas  of  the  process.  Instead  of  brackets 
enclosing  the  various  clauses,  lines  of  different  sorts  may  be  drawn  under  or  over 
the  clauses.  A  thick  line  may  denote  a  substantive  clause,  a  thin  line  an  adjec- 
tive clause,  and  a  dotted  line  an  adverbi-ol  clause,  the  small  letters  denoting  the 
clauses  being  placed  at  the  beyinnlng  of  the  several  lines.  Thus,  "  I  have  heard 
that   my  brother   has   lost   at   play  the  money  which  waa   given    to   hiiu 

(«)   (gy) 

that  he  might  pay  his  debts."     The  degree  of  subordination  of  the  various 


(a6'<r) 

clauses  would  thus  be  obvious  at  a  glance.    If  the  use  of  these  combitiations  of 

letters  for  denoting  the  subordinate  clauses  be  thought  too  difficult,  each  clause, 

as  it  Is  reached  In  the  analysis,  may  be  denoted  by  a  tetter  or  mark  of  any  kind, 

for  subsequent  reference,  without  bracketing  and  marking  the  cl  lusss  in  the  first 

Instance.    Thus  (A),  "lie  iat'erred  that  the  opinion  of  the  judge  was  that  the 

prisoner  was  guilty  "  >— 

Subject,  'be.' 

F^UicaU,  '  inferred.' 

m,-  M  j{Svh'<antivt  elavft),  'that  the  opinion  of   the  judge  was  (Sr«t  the 

vo)ea,         -^         prisoner  wiis  guilty '  (X). 

AncdytU  of  (X). 
SiuJbjecl  and  adpinctt,  '  the  opinion  of  the  Judge.' 

p^.     .     j  Verb  of  ineompUte  prtdiention,   'wat' 
rrtaicaie,  "^^Caj^pigj^jtu^^^^iftarUive clauti),  'that  the  prisoner  wacs  guilty '(Y). 

Analytii  of  (Y). 
lubject  and  adjunct,  '  the  prisooetr.' 

*«..*■„*«    i  f^^''^  of  incompUt* prtdication,   'was. 
rrtaxcau,  \  Complement,  'guilty' 

+  That,  being  a  mere  conjunction,  does  not  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  clauM 
which  it  introduces. 
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Analysis  of  (a). 
Bvh)fict,  '  opinion-' 

AUribtdive    (id-     M.    'the.' 
i    iuncts  of  subject,   \2.   'of  the  Jutlge '  ($  302,  4). 

/  Verb  of  incomplete,  predication,  '-was. 
Predicate^  <.  Compleinent  (Substantive  clavae)  [{ab)   'that 

'  the  prisoner  was  gxiilty'  }. 

Analysis  of  {ah'). 
Subject  {i  'ih  Attributive  adjuncts),  'the  prisoner.' 
Predicate.  i  Verb  of  incomplete  predication, '  was.' 

^  \  Complement,  •  guilty.' 

609     (A)  •«  Tell  me  [(b)  who  •  you  think  that  man  is]." 

Analysis  of  (A). 
Subject  (understood),  'you.' 
Predicate,  '  telL' 

Oliiect  I  (Substantive  clause)  [(6)  *  Who  you  think  that 

"     '  \  man  is '], 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  'me.* 

Analysis  of  (b). 
Subject,  '  yon.* 

Predicate,  '  think.* 

Object,  (Substantive  clause)  {(6c)  'AVho  that  man  is*]. 


A»5). 


Analysis  of  i 
Subject,  Vfith  adjunct,  '  that  man. 
p     ,.  I  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'is.* 

/  reaicaie,  ^  Chmplement  of  predicate,  «  who.' 

610  "  The  hope  that  I  shall  be  successful  sustains  me." 

The  substantive  clause  '  tbat  I  shall  be  sue'-essful,'  may  be  terrapd  nu 
enlargement  of  the  subject  hope,  to  which  it  stands  in  a  species  of  objfo 
five  relation,  hope  heiTig  a  noun  denoting  an  active  feeling  directed 
towards  some  object  (|  4-")0). 

611  (1)  "  That  he  gaid  that  is  not  trae."     (2)  "  It  is  not  true  that 
he  said  that." 

In  the  fonner  sentence  the  subject  is  the  substantive  clause  "that  he 
said  that."  In  the  latter  the  subject  is  the  pronoun  it,  to  which  the 
substantive  olaune,  "  that  he  said  that,"  stands  in  apposition,  forming 
an  attributive  adjunct  to  it  (|  3(J2,  3). 

•  It  Is  oommnn  In  sentences  of  this  kind  to  see  the  Interrogative  or  re' at! v« 
prtiuoun  put  in  the  objective  case.  Tliis  i?  wrnner  fsee  note  on  ?  435).  "  Whom 
do  men  say  tbat  I  am  "  would  be  correct  only  if  it  were  allow .ible  to  say,  '  'Men 
say  that  I  am  him."  The  words  you  think  are  printed  in  Italics  because,  altboiijh 
they  belong  to  the  entire  Bubstnntive  clatise,  they  mterrupt  the  consecutiveneaa 
fit  the  contftlued  clause,  '  who  that  man  U,' 
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612  (I)  "I  told  him  that  he  was  mistaken."     (2)  "  I  convinced  hun 
that  he  waa  mistaken." 

In  the  first  sentence  him  answers  to  the  Latin  dative  case,  and  is  an 
sdverbial  adjunct  to  the  predicate  told,  the  object  of  wliich  is  the  sub- 
8ianti?e  clause  "  that  he  was  mistaken."  In  the  second  sentence  him 
is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb,  and  the  substantive  clause  (like  the 
Latin  Accusative  of  Limitation)  forms  an  adrerbial  adjunct  of  the  pre- 
dicate (§  407).  The  first  sentence  is  equivalent  to  "He  was  raistiiken. 
I  told  him  that ;"  the  second  to  "  He  waa  mistaken.  I  convinced  him 
with  respect  to  that." 

613  "  There  waa  a  report  that  you  were  dtad." 
Subject,  '  rejwrt.' 

fl.   'a.' 
2."  Substantive  clause,  'that  you  were  dead » 
(§  3G2,  2). 
Predicate,  *  was.' 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,      '  there.' 

514  (A)  "  Methinks  *  [(a)  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much  "}i 
Subject,  *  [that]  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much'  (a). 
Predicate,  'thinks.'* 

Ad*}erbial  adjunct  o/ predicate,  *  [to]  mo.' 

AiMlysia  of  (a). 

Bvhjed,  *  lady.' 

Attributive  adjunct  of  subject,  '  the.' 
Predicate,  '  doth  proteasL* 

Object,  '  too  much.' 

515  (B)  "  Him  thought*  [(a)  hia  sorrowful  heart  would  break  ']. 

Here  the  suhstantive  clause  "  [/W]  his  sorrowful  heart  would  break  " 
is  the  subject  of  the  verb  thought. 

616  *'  I  should  hare  forgiven  him,  but  that  he  repeated  the  offence." 

Here  we  have  a  substantive  clause  preceded  by  the  preposition  but, 
the  whole  plirase  forming  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  predicate  "  should 
have  forgiven  "  (8  403). 

617  (A)  "  Thieves  are  not  judged,  butf  [{m)  they  are  by  to  hear  "]. 
(B)  "  It  shall  go  hard  but  t  [(")  I  will  better  the  instruction]. 

In  these  two  sentences  the  suhstantive  clauses  that  follow  the  pre- 
position but  are  not  introduced  by  the  conjunction  that.  The  comi 
oination  of  the  preposition  and  substantive  clause  forms  an  adverbial 
adjuncl  to  the  predicate  ($  372,  2). 

•  Thinks  and  thought  are  the  present  and  past  Indefinite  tenses  of  the  old 
Enelish  verb  thiruan,  'to  appear.'    (Compare  the  German  diln  i-<and  d/tuchle). 

•*'That  is,  "  without  their  being  by  to  hear,"  or  "  the  case  of  their  being  by  to 
hear  being  excluded." 

t  That  is,  "  The  ouae  ot  my  bettering  the  instruction  being  excluded,  it  shal  gc 
Itord." 
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2.    Sentences  containing  Adjective  Clauses. 

818     (A)  "The  cohort,  {{a')  which  had  already  crossed  the  river, 
quickly  came  to  blows  with  the  enemy." 
Subject,  'cohort.' 

Attributive  ad-  {}:  ^""f^^.'  '*H®-'        .    v-  t,    ,    j     ,      j 

junctaofaabjecl,  P'  Adjective  caus^^    •whjch  had  already 

'  -'      J     '  \  crossed  the  nver    (a ). 

Predicate,  •  came. ' 

Adverbial    ad-  (I,  'quickly.' 

juncta  of  prtdi-  |  2.    'to  blows.' 

cate,  (  3.   '  with  the  enemy.' 

Analysis  of  {a'). 

Subject,  'which.' 

Predicate,  *  had  crossed.* 

Object,  '  river.' 

Attributive  adjunct  to  object,        'the.' 
Adverbial  adjunct  to  predicate,  '  already.' 

Cl9     (B)   "Give  me  that  large  book    {(a')  that  you  have  in  your 
hand"). 

Here  the  aJjective  clause  "thftt  you  have  in  your  hand  "  is  in  the 
attributife  relation  to  th«  object '  book.'  The  relaUve  thai  is  tlie  object 
of  have, 

620  "  Give  me  what  you  have  in  your  hand." 

Here  the  adjective  clause,  "  what  you  have  in  your  hand  "is  used 
substantively,  that  is,  without  having  its  antecedent  that  expressed. 
In  the  analysis  we  may  either  introduce  the  word  that,  the  object  of 
give,  and  set  down  the  relative  adjective  clause  as  an  attributive  adjunct 
to  it,  or  we  may  at  once  call  the  adjective  clause  itself  the  object  of  the 
verb. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  adjective  clauses  like  the  above 
with  substantive  clauses  beginning  with  the  interrogative  what,  as  "  TeU 
me  what  he  laid."     (§  ilO.) 

621  "  I  return  to  view  where  once  the  cottage  stood." 

Here  '  where  once  the  cottage  stood '  is  an  adjective  clause  qualifying 
the  noon  place  understood,  wliich  forms  the  object  of  view. 

622  "  Who  ia  there  but  admires  such  deeds  ?" 

Tbe  verb  admiret  requires  a  subject.  If  we  supply  he,  the  phrase  h\t 
[that'\  he  admires  such  deedt  is  an  aJverbial  phrase  qualifying  the  predi- 
cate, and  consisting  of  the  preposition  but,  followed  by  a  substantive 
clause.  If  we  supply  vho  ('but  who  admires,'  &c.),  we  also  get  an 
adverbial  adjunct  to  the  predicate,  the  sentence  being  equivalent  to, 
"  Who,  if  we  leave  out  those  wbo  admire  such  deeds,  is  there?"  Whn 
adriirei  lueh  d  c'l$  is  then  an  adji^ctive  clause  used  substantively,  that  i^ 
vithout  an  antecedent  expressed,  and  preceded  by  a  preposilioo. 
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623      "Ilia  conduct  is  not  such  as  I  admire." 

Here  a»  I  admire  must  be  taken  as  an  adjective  clause  co-ordina'^a 
with  mch,  and  (like  it)  forming  a  couiplement  to  the  predicate  i».  Ai 
does  daty  for  a  relatire  pronoun,  and  is  the  object  of  admire  (\  412). 

8.    Sentences  containing  Adverbial  Clauses. 

(D)  [(»»")"  When  in  Salamanca's  cave 

Him  listed  his  magic  wand  to  ■Wcave,] 
The  bells  would  ring  in  Notre  Dame." 

Analysis  of  (D). 
Subject  {with  attributive  adjunct),  '  the  bells.' 
Predicate,  *  would  ring  ' 

Adverbiid    ad-      1 1.  (Adverbial  clau.se)  [{'«  )  '  when  in  Salt 

juiicls  of  prali-    \  manca's wave'J. 

cote,  '2.   'in  Notre  Dame.' 

Analysis  of  {vnT). 

Stdpect  [Tnfinitive  |  .  ^  ^^^^  1^  ^.    ^^^, 

phrase),  }  ° 

Predicate,  *  listed.' 

Adve)-bial   ad-      / 1.  '  When ' 

juncta  of  jyredi-    \  2.  *  in  Salamanca's  cave.' 

cate,  I  3.  '  him.'  * 

625     (A)  "  He  slept  [(/»")  while  I  watched]." 
Subject,  'he.' 

Preilicate,  '  slept.' 

Adverbial   ad-      \ 

junct  ofpredi-     ]  (Adverbial  dauee),  *  while  I  watched** 
caU,  J 

Analysis  of  (n"), 

Svhject,  'I.' 

Predicate,  '  watched.* 

•While '  ifl  a  conjonction  (§  291(!). 

528    "  He  slept  till  I  awaked  him." 

Here  it  must  be  obserred  that  till  is  Bol  aiTerbiol  in  !t«  force.  Tt  \s 
nsually  called  a  conjunction,  and  each  a  clause  as  'till  I  auak«d  hnn' 
js  regarded  as  an  luUeroial  clause.  Till  v  as  originally  a  preposition, 
and  was  used  with  a  substantive  cl«use  after  it  t§  -91*). 

627     (B)   {{x")     "  If  it  were  donef  [{x'y")  when  'tis  done]),  then  it 
were  well  [(z)  it  were  done  quickly"]. 

•  Him  hA8  >  cro  the  fiTce  of  a  -lative. 

♦  i.e.    Uil  wcie  all  over  wbcu  't's  dor. 
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Analysis  o/(B). 
Subject,  '  it. ' 

Altrihutive      ad- )  Substantive  dauae  in  apposition,    (§3S7)  [(2) 
funds  0/ subject,  )  'it  were  done  quickly']. 

Predicate,  'were.' 

Adverbial      ad-    (  ^'  i^^^^"^^^^  f^^"-*'^  "/  condilion)  {  »"  'If  it 

.     J.        I  •     I      were  done,  when  'tis  done '  I 
yincts  of  prtdi-    J2.    'then.'  ^ 

*^  (3.   'weU.' 

Analysis  0/(3^'), 
Suhject,  «it.' 

p   ^'    f.  (  Verb  0/ incomplete  predication,    were.' 

•  (  Complement,  'done.' 

Adverbial  adjunct  \  {Adverbial  clause  of  lime)  [(afj^")  '  wheu  'tJa 
qf  predicate^         ]     done. '] 

Analysis  of  [j^'if). 
Subject,  Mt.' 

n     !•    f  (  Verb  of  incomplete,  predication^  *iE.' 

rreatcat^       _        \  Complement,  '  done.' 
Adverbial  adjunct  \  ,     ,       , 

qf  predkaley         J  °* 

Analyna  0/(2). 
Subject,  •  it.' 

Predicate^  {Ordinary  passive  verb)  '  were  tloncj.' 

Adverbial  adjunct )  ,      •  ,  ,    , 

of  complement,      )    "         •'' 

528     (A)  "He  ran  so  fast  {(a")  that  I  could  not  overtake  him'*}. 
Subject,  '  he.' 

Predicate,  *  ran.' 

Adverbial    ad-^     i  .  ^^^^  ,        j.j;^^^  ^       j    ,^^, 
juncts  ofpredi.      ^    ,  'j^J  j  /^^^  ^'^^  ovextake  him.* 

Analysis  of  {a"). 
{Adverbial  clause  co-ordinate  with  'so.'    §  42-1.) 
Subject,  •!.' 

p    J .  I  Verb  of  incomplete  prpdication,  '  coull.* 

I'reauxite,  \  Co7n2)lement,  'overtake.' 

Objed,  *  him.' 

A  dvcrbial     ad-   ) 
junct  of  predi-    |  '  not.* 
cate,  ) 

[It  seems  natural,  at  first  siglit,  to  reprnrrt  that  in  tli'si  sonterce  a<i  tTie 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  connective  adverb  ttt  (note  on  §  ■^'J\/).  Hut  tli« 
cunstruction  in  reality  sprang  out  of  llie  use  of  a  subsiaiitive  clause 
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nsed  In  apposition  to  a  deraonstrative  prononn  ('to  thai  [degree]'), 
which  was  aftei  wards  replaced  by  the  adverb  >o.  The  that,  therefore, 
had  better  still  be  regarded  as  the  suborJinative  conjuuction  ((  424), 
though  the  substantive  clause  has  become  adrerbial.} 

529  "He  spoke  loud  that  I  might  hear  him.'* 

Here  the  clause  "  that  I  might  hear  him  "  is  now  an  adverbial  adjunct 
of  '  spoke.'  It  was  originally  a  substantive  clause  in  apposition  to  some 
such  noun  as  order  or  end  in  such  a  sentence  as  "  He  spoke  loud  in 
order  that  I  might  hear  him,"  or  "  to  the  end  that  I  might  hear  him," 
where  the  whole  phrase,  "in  order  that  I  might  hear  him,"  forma  an 
adverbial  adjunct  to  the  verb  tpoke. 

530  (A)  [(6")  "Whatever  the  consequence  may  be]  I  shall  speak  tlie 
truth." 

Analysis  of  (&"). 
{Adverbial  doAise  of  concession  attacJied  to  'shall  speak.*) 
Subject  {with  atiributive adjunct),     'the  consequence.' 

i  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'may.* 
Predicate,  I  Complement  of  predicate,  'be.' 

(  Secondary  complement  ^§  393),  '  whatever.' 

531  '  (C)  "  He  la  not  so  wiae  [(a")  as  he  is  witty]." 

Subject,  'he.' 

Predicate,  [  Y,"^^  f  i^'^P^ete  predication,  '  is.' 

'  I  Complement,  '  wise. 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,   *  not.* 

Adverbial    ad-  I  ■.    .      , 

.       /.  II-     so. 

jvncts  of  com-  <  o    •      x.    •       -ll    t  ,.jr\ 

plement,  \^  '  as  he  is  witty  '  (o^. 


Analy-ns  of  {a"), 
(Adverbial  clause  qunUfyimj  'wise,'  and  co-ordinate  with  '  sa*) 
Subject,  '  he. ' 

p     ,.     .  J  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'is.' 

rreatcate,  \  Complement,  -  yiritty.' 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  comjilement,  '  as.' 

W2     (X)  "  Beware  ( {d")  how  you  meddle  with  these  matters  " } . 
Subject  {understood),  'you.' 
Prediente  i  ^*^'^  of  incomplete  predication,  'be.' 

'  \  Cornplern^nt  of  pri'dicate,  'ware.' 

Adverbial    ad-     ( {bubstantive  clause  used  adverbially,   f  407), 
junct    of  com-    <  'how  you  meddle  with  these  matters* 

pie-ment,  {         (d"). 
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Analysis  of  (rf")- 

Suhject,  'you.' 

Predicate,  *  meddle.' 

Adverbial    ad-      (-,     «i,  „,  > 

junctsofpredl.    U]    « w'ith  these  matters.' 
cate,  \ 

Examples  of  the  Analysis  of  Compound  Sentenr«es. 

53o  Ordinary  sentences  of  this  kind  require  no  special  discussi- ■  j. 
All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  analyse  each  cf  the  co-ordLn-ite 
clauses  separately,  omitting  the  conjunctions  by  which  they  ,x,tQ 
connected., 

534  There  is,  however,  one  class  of  co-ordinate  clauses  which  re- 
quire care,  namely  those  in  w^hich  the  relative  pronoun  has  a 
continuative  force.  (See  §  413,  and  Analysis  of  Sentences  applied 
to  Latin,  §  165). 

535  [(A)  "At  last  it  chaunced  this  proud  Sarazin 

To  nieete  me  wand'ring ;]    [(B)  who  perforce  me  led 
With  him  away]  [(C)  tut  never  yet  could  win]." 

Analysis  of  (A).  ^ 

Suhf^ct,  '  it.' 

Attributive    ml-   \ 
junct  of  8iihji-ct   I 

(infinitive phrase,  !■  'to  mecte  me  wand'ring.* 
in  apposition  to   \ 
•it,')  1 

Predicate,  'chaunced.' 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  '  this  proud  Sarazin.' 
The  analysis  of  (B)  and  (C)  presents  no  difficulty.     They  are 
principal  clauses  co-ordinate  with  (A) ;  ^oho  beiug  continuative 
in  its  force  (§  413). 

636  [(A)  "  This  is  now  ot:r  doom],  [(B)  ((m')  which  if  we  can  sustain 
and  bear, }  our  supreme  foe  in  time  may  much  remit  his  anger  "]. 

Here  which  is  continuative  in  force  (}  413). 

Analysis  of  (B). 
Subject  [with  adjiinrfs],  '  our  supreme  foe.' 
p     ,.     .  (  Verb  of  incompleff  predication,  'may.' 

rreaicate,  \  Cowplemcnt,  'remit.' 

Object  {with  adjvnrt),  '  his  anger.' 

.  ,      , .  ,        J       /I.  (Adverbial  clause)  Um")  '  which and 

Adverbml     ad-      I  bear '1 

jnncts  of  predi-       3.    'in  time.' 

<=«^^'  \?..   'much.' 
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Analysis  of  (m"). 

Subject,  *we.' 

p.    ]■    fi,  {  Vf^rb  of  incomplete  predication,  '  can,* 

"  ^  \  Complement,  '  suatain  and  bear.' 

Object,  '  wliick' 

Contracted  Sentencos. 

637  Before  a  contracted  sentence  (§  445)  13  analysed,  the  parte 
omitted  must  be  expressed  at  full  length- 

538  "There  has  not  been  a  better  or  more  illustrious  man  than 
Africanus."     In  full — 

[(A.)  '  There  has  not  been  a  better  man  than  Africanus.'] 
[(B)   'There     has    not    been    a    more    illustrious    man    than 
Africanus.'] 

639  "  We  perceive  that  these  things  not  only  did  not  happen,  but 
could  not  have  happened."     In  full — 

[(A)   '  "We  perceive  that  these  things  not  only  did  not  hay^pen. '] 
[(B)   *  We  perceive  that  these  things  could  not  have  hap{)eued. '] 

640  "Many  instances  were  related  of  wise  forethought,  or  firm 
action,  or  acute  reply  on  liis  part,  both  in  the  senate  and  in  the 
forum."     In  full — 

[(A)  'Many  instances  were  related  of  wise  forethought  on  his 
part  in  the  senate.'] 

[(B)  '  Many  iustanoeo  were  related  of  wise  forethought  on  his 
part  in  the  forum.' 

[(C)  'Many  instances  were  related  of  firm  action  on  his  part 
ill  the  senate.'] 

[(D)  'Many  instances  were  related  of  firm  action  on  his  part 
in  the  foruui.'] 

[(E)  '  Many  instances  were  related  of  acute  reply  on  his  part 
in  the  senate.'] 

1(F)  '  Many  instances  were  related  of  acute  reply  on  his  part 
in  the  fonim.'] 

641  "Every  assertion  is  either  true  or  false,  either  wholly  or  in 
part."     InfuU— 

[(A)  •  Every  assertion  is  true  wholly. T 
[(B)  'Every  assertion  is  true  in  part.'] 
[(C)  '  Every  assertion  is  false  wholly.'] 
[(!>)  '  Every  assertion  is  f^dse  in  pai-t.'j 

t\2.  When  co-ordinate  sentences  or  clai'.ses  are  connected  by  T)eilh/T, 
nor,  the  simple  negative  not  may  be  substituted  f  jr  each  in  the 
ftDalysis,  the  conjunctive  portion  of  the  words  being  omitted. 
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"The  man  who  ?-B-'Mif>r  reverences  nobleness  nor  loves  good- 
neBS,  is  hateful."    !».  mil — 
[(A)  '  The  man  who  reverences  not  nobleness  is  hateful'] 
[(B)   '  The  man  who  loves  not  goodness  is  hateful.'] 

5i3     "Whether  he  succeed  or  fail,  it  will  not  matter  to  rae,"    In 
fuU- 
[(A)  '  If  he  succeed,  it  will  not  matter  to  me.'] 
[(B)  'If  he  fail,  it  will  not  matter  to  me.'] 

Elliptical  Sentences. 

5-14  An  elliptical  sentence  is  one  in  which  something  la  omitted 
which  is  essential  to  the  complete  construction  of  the  sentence, 
but  which  is  readily  supplied  in  thought,  without  beiug  ex- 
pressed in  words. 

5-46  Contracted  sentences  are  one  variety  of  elliptical  sentences,  in 
whioh  what  is  common  to  two  or  more  co-ordinate  sentences  is 
ex  flsed  only  once.  In  the  sentences  now  to  be  considered 
that  which  is  omitted  is  not  common  to  two  or  more  clauses. 

&I6     Relative  pronouns  and  relative  adverbs  are  sometimes  omitted. 

•'  That  is  the  book  I  gave  you."  In  full — "  That  is  the  book 
which  I  gave  you." 

"That  is  the  house  I  live  in."  In  full — "That  is  the  house 
tchich  I  live  in." 

"  That  is  the  way  I  came."  In  full  — "  That  is  the  way  which 
(or  by  which)  I  came."  (Here  the  which  or  br/  which  will  be  in 
the  adverbial  relation  to  the  verb  ca)ne. ) 

"He  left  the  day  I  arrived."  In  full—"  He  left  the  day  thai 
(or  on  which)  I  arrived."  (In  this  sentence  the  day  is  in  the 
adverbial  relation  to  leji  ;  that  (or  on  which)  is  in  the  adverbial 
relation  to  arrived  ;  and  the  dependent  clause  that  I  arrived  ia 
an  adjective  clause  qualifying  day.) 

547  The  commonest  (and  the  most  troublesome)  elliptical  sentences 
are  those  which  begin  with  as  and  than.  In  analysing  thera 
care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  what  the  predicate  really  in  in  the 
dependent  clause,  and  what  word  the  adverbs  as  and  </ia/i  qualify. 
(See  §§  267,  420—422.) 

548  "  He  is  as  tall  as  I  am."«  In  full—"  He  is  as  taU  as  I  am  taU." 

*  Clauses  begtrming  with  at  frequpnt'y  come  after  the  adverb  »o  or  the  demon- 
stnitive  as.  -with  which  they  are  co-ordinate  (see  \  422).  Wlien  u.s  answers  to  »o  or 
oji,  it  qualifies  a  word  (expressed  ni  nnderstood)  expressing  the  8:iQie  sort  of  idea 
as  is  expressed  by  the  word  which  the  /o  or  as  qualifies.  This  is  b'^.st  seen  by  tlia 
Latin  usage.  It  is  not  uucoronion  to  find  such  .sentences  as  the  following  :— "  Q»il 
se  oppido  inmiiti.ssimo  tamdiu  tenuit  quamdiu  in  provincia  Parthi  fuerunt  "  (Oio. 
Fam.  xii.  19) — "  Who  kept  hiaiscU  in  a  very  strongly  fortified  town  so  long  ax  the 
Parthians  were  in  the  province."  We  see  from  tlie  Latin  that  the  relative  adverb 
e<  (ausworing  to  guam)  really  qualifies  the  woid  long  understood  ("  as  long  tu  th« 
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Thin  sentence  is  analysed  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  J  631. 
If  we  ask  what  the  predicate  in  the  dependent  clause  is  (or  what  is  pre- 
dicated of  me),  the  answer  is,  "being  tail;"  and  moreover  not  b«wg  tall 
mraply,  but  being  tall  in  a  certain  degree,  which  dei^ree  is  denoted  by  the 
relative  adverb  a«,  which  qualifies  tall  (understood)  in  the  adverbial 
clause,  just  as  the  demonstrative  advarb  ai  qualifies  tali  in  the  main 
clause. 
MO  "  He  is  taller  than  I  am."  In  full— (A)  "  He  ia  taller  [(a") 
than  I  am  tall "]. 

Subject,  'he.' 

p     ,.  (  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'ia.' 

Predicate,  y  Complement  of  predicate,  'toiler.' 

Adverbial     ad-  ( 

juncta  o/predi-  \  (Adverbial  clause)  [(a")  *  than  I  am  tall  *]. 

cate,  \ 

Analysi*  of  {0!%, 
Suljpcl,  'I.' 

Predicate  i  ^'^''^  of  incomplete  predication,  *am.* 

'  (  Complement  0/  predicate,  '  talL' 

Adve)-bial  adjunct  of  predicate,  'than.' 

It  has  been  explained  that  the  connective  adverb  than  oriprindlly 
siiinifiod  loAen  (§  UiJ4,  no/t),  and  in  this  relative  sense  was  emplojed  to 
inU'(jduce  the  staudaid  of  comparison.  The  sentence  in  fall  is  ; — "  He 
is  taller  when  I  am  tall,"  i.e.,  'when  my  tallness  is  taken  into  account.' 

550     " He  is  more  industrious  than  clever.*    In  full — "He  is  more 
industrious  than  he  ia  clever." 

Here  again  the  way  in  which  the  sentence  gets  its  meaning  is  quite 
intelligible  when  the  original  and  proper  signification  of  than  is  under- 
stood. It  means : — '  He  is  more  industrious  when  he  is  clever,'  «.<, 
'  when  his  cleverness  is  regarded,  or  taken  as  a  standard,' — '  when  he 
Las  cleverness  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  his  industry.'  The  whtn  refers 
not  BO  much  to  time  as  to  the  oircunntancet  cjf  the  case, 

Parthlans  kept  themselves  long,  &o.).  Bo  again :  "  Nomo  orator  tarn  mulia  ne  In 
Giajco  quidem  otio  scriiisit,  quam  mulla  sunt  nustra"  {Vic.  Oral,  ao)— '"No  orator 
has  written  so  many  things,  as  our  writings  are  many."  "  Tarn  niagis  ilia  freuuns, 
et  trislibus  effera  flammis,  quam  maais  effuso  ci-udcsoint  sauijuino  pngnaa  " 
(Virg.  Mill.  vii.  7SS).  In  English  wo  render  tarn  magis  —  quam  mapis  by  to  much  t!i4 
more — at  :  but  the  Latin  shows  that  the  at  really  qualities  the  word  more  (nnder- 
Etood)  But  it  is  the  common  practice  in  Latin  (and  the  universal  practice  In 
English)  to  omit  the  w<ird  qualified  by  quam  (Knglish  ot],  when  it  is  a'rtady  ex- 
pressed in  the  main  clause;  as,  "VLxit  tamdiu  quam  licult  in  dvitate  bi-no 
beatequB  vivere"  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  12).  The  Fame  piiiiL-ipie  ia  illustiatud  by  suulj 
correlatives  as  tantia — quantus,  &ni  talis —qwUis.  If  uoUutmewaa  no  great,  quantut 
(thougli  rendered  only  liy  a.tj  must  re;illy  mean  as  gnat. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  after  ihe  relative  adverbs  as  and  than  we 
must  supply  a  word  of  the  same  kind  of  meaning  as  the  word  qualitiod  by  the 
simple  or  demonstrative  adverb  in  the  main  ciauao.  In  Anglo-Saxon  we  often 
find  the  word  qualitied  by  the  relative  »dverb  axpiossed,  ai;  /e  ne  mtieg  rica  /da 
ft/on  nco  frLa  iwii  ec  maeg  gcsuUan :  "  i  GMU.UI  caioh  ctt  many  as  I  oaa  •eii  ■^luany).'' 
—AeiJ'.  VoU. 
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661  "  Tie  has  not  -written  so  much  as  I  have."  In  fiill — "  Re  has 
not  written  so  much  as  I  have  written  much,^  (See  §  421,  and 
note  on  §  549. ) 

The  adverb  at  does  not  refer  to  the  viannerot  my  writing  (i.e.,  it  is  not 
an  adverb  of  manner,  qualifying  the  verb  have  wrilten),  but  refers  to  llie 
qnantUy  that  I  have  written  (i.e^  it  la  an  adverb  of  degree,  qualifying  the 
word  much  understood). 

652  "He  lias  lived  as  many  years  ss  you  have  lived  montlis."  In 
full — "He  has  lived  as  many  years  as  you  have  lived  maiiy 
months." 

In  the  adverbial  clause  a«  is  an  adverb  qualifying  many  (uti'ler- 
stood),  and  the  whole  adverbial  clause  is  co-ordmate  with  the 
demonstrative  as  in  the  main  clause, 

553  "He  has  written  more  letters  than  yotu"  In  fuU — "  He  has 
written  more  letters  than  you  have  written  many  letters." 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  subordinate  clause  the  object  of  the  verb  have 
wrilten  is  not  expressed,  and  yet  is  requisite  to  make  the  sense  com- 
plete. A  transitive  verb  must  Lave  an  object  (expressed  or  understood) 
as  well  as  a  subject.  And  as  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  uv.mber 
of  letters  written  in  each  case,  the  object  leitert  (understood)  must  l>o 
•ccompanied  by  an  adjective  indicating  number.  the  whole  is 
atached  to  the  predicate  in  the  main  clause,  denoting  the  standard  ef 
coaiparison  kept  in  view  when  the  assertion  of  the  main  clause  is  made. 

654  "He  does  not  write  so  well  as  yotL"  In  fuU — "He  does  not 
write  so  well  as  you  write  well,^  The  adverbial  idea  which  is 
attached  to  the  predicate  in  the  subordinate  clause  is  not  the 
manner  (speaking  generally)  of  '  your  writing,'  but  the  degree  of 
goodness  that  marks  *  your  writing.'  The  idea  of  goodness  will 
be  expressed  by  well,  and  the  notion  of  degree  by  the  adverb  as, 
which  qualifies  wclL 

655  "  I  would  as  soon  die  as  suffer  that."  Here  it  Is  clear  that  the 
word  as  in  the  subordinate  clause  does  not  mark  the  manner  of 
the  suffering  referred  to,  but  the  degree  of  readiness  with  whicii 
'  I  would  suffer  that.*  Therefore  as  must  qualify  an  adverb 
(marking  readiness),  understood.  At  full  length  the  sentence  ija, 
"  I  would  as  soon  die  as  (I  would  soon)  suffer  that." 

656  *'I  would  rather  die  than  suffer  that." 

The  analysis  of  the  preceding  sentence  wiU  guide  ns  to  that  of 
the  one  before  us.  At  fuU  length  it  will  be,  "  I  woidd  rather  die 
tlian  (I  would  soon)  suffer  that."  Here  than  (=  wlien)  qualities 
the  predicate  woukl  suffer,  and  the  adverbial  clause,  '  than  I 
•joould  soon  suffer  that,'  qualities  the  predicate  in  the  main  clause. 

657  "  I  saw  John  as  well  as  Thomas."  In  full — "  I  saw  John  an 
well  as  [I  saw]  Thomas  [well]."  Here  the  elliptical  adverliial 
clause  ^  as  Thomas^  qualifies  and  explains  the  as  in  the  m<ua 
ciaasc,  to  which  it  is  therefore  in  the  adverbial  relation. 
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653      '*  lie  is  not  so  rich  aa  yoii  think."     In  full — (A)  *•  lie  h  Uit  t» 
rich  [(a")  as  you  thiuk  [(a'b)  that  he  ia  rich  "j]. 

Subject,  '  he.' 

p     ]•    J.  i  Verb  0/ incomplete  predication,  *ia.' 

^^  \  Complement  0/ predicate,  '  nch.' 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate^  *  not.| 

Adverbial  ad-      i\.   *  so.' 

jiincts  of  com-    I  2.   {Adverbial  clavH:)   [(o")    '  aa    you   tLIai 

plement,  (           that  he  ia  rich  '  j. 

Analysis  of  (a"), 

**  As  you  think  that  he  is  rich.** 

The  constructioa  of  this  clause  is  the  same  as  thongh  it  were 
"  You  think  that  he  is  so  rich."  The  relative  adverb  as  qualiliea 
the  atljective  rich,  which  ia  the  complement  of  the  predicate  in 
the  dependent  substantive  clause  *' iJiat  lie.  is  ric/u" 

669      "  He  is  richer  than  you  suppose."    In  full — (B)  "  llo  ia  richer 
[(a:")  than  you  suppose  that  he  ia  rich]." 

Subject,  *  he.' 

p     }■    f  i  Verb  of  incomplete  predicaf  ion   'Is.* 

rreaica^,  \  Complement  of  prediaite,  'richer.' 

^^funct^prtd',-    \  Adverbial   clc.ust   [[x')    'than  you    Buppoae 
<^    "^  ^  4  that  he  la  nch  J, 

Analysis  of  (x'). 

Subject,  *you.* 

Predicate,  *  Kuppose.* 

Olmct  (Sub>!tan-    f  1 ,  „  ,  , . ,    .  .     ,     .  ,  .  i 
live  clause),  |  K^^  y)    t^^**  ^^  ^  "ch.  ) 

Advtrbiai  adjunct  of  predicate^  'than'  (=  vhen). 

Analysis  qf  (x'y). 

Subject,  *  he. ' 

Predicate  J  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  *Ia,* 

^  \  CompltmeiU  of  predicate,  '  ricli.* 

The  separation  of  than  or  as  from  the  clause  to  which  it  realTj 
belongs  may  be  illustrated  by  such  sentences  as,  "  I  told  him 
how  foolish  I  thought  he  was."  "  He  asked  me  howI  thought 
be  looked." 

55T      "  I  had  rather  die  than  endure  such  disgrace."   In  full-  (C)  "  I 
Lnd  ratlier  die  [(c")  than  [I  would  soon]  endure  Buch  disgrace  "], 
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Subject,  *  V 

PredieaUi.  f  ^''^^  of  incomplete  predication,  '  had.» 

rrtaKaiCt  ^  Complenurnt  ofpreaicate,  '  rather.'  • 

Ohjecty  'die.' 

Advei-bial  adjunct  of  Uie  predicate,  'thaa  [i  would  aoou]  eiidxare 
eaoh  disgiuce '  (c"). 

Analysis  of  {<f). 
Subject,      •  L' 
Predicate,  '  would  endure," 

661      "I  am  not  bo  foolish  as  to  believe  thnt."    In  full — (A)  "  I  am 
not  BO  foolish  [(z"j  as  1  should  be  foolish  to  believe  that "]. 

Here  the  clause,  "  As  I  should  — —  that,"  is  co-ordinate  with  so,  and 
in  the  adverhial  relation  to  foolish.  At  is  in  the  adverbial  relation  to  iha 
complement  fooliih  understood.  To  oelieve  that  {i.e.,  for  believing  that, 
or  in  believing  that)  is  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  verb  thonld  it, 

5C2     "  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  that."     In  fidl— (E)  "  1  am 
not  such  a  fool  [(a")  as  I  should  be  a  fool  to  believe  that  "]. 

Here  the  elliptical  adverbial  clause  (a '>  qualifies  the  adjective  sue/* 
The  adverb  at  ma-j  be  taken  aa  quulifving  the  predicate  thoulU  be. 

963     "He  looks  as  if  he  knew  me."     la  full — "He  looks  as  (he 
would  look)  if  he  knew  me." 

664      "  I  agree  with  you  in  so  far  as  you  adopt  his  opinion." 

Here  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  extent  to  which  *  I 
agree,'  and  tJie  extent  to  which  'you  adopt  his  opinion.' 
Each  clause  therefore  involves  &  word  denoting  extent,  qualified 

*  The  explanation  of  this  construction  U  not  eaiy.  It  is  frequently  said  that 
Junl  is  a  corruptiou  of  would.  If  this  were  so,  the  difficulty  would  vanish :  but 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  tliat  hud  is  quite  correct.  The  analogous  con- 
struction with  lief  is  unquestionably  genmne.  £.g.,  "  I  had  at  lief  not  be,  as  live 
to  be  in  awe  oftuch  a  thing  at  I  myself"— (Shakspeare,  Julius  Ccesar,  L  2)  ;  as  also  that 
with  the  comiiarative  liefer  or  liever.  Thus  we  find  in  Chancer :  "  A'e  never  had  1 
thing  to  lief,  ne  liever"— {Prank.  Tale).  This  )ast  example  gives  us  a  good  clue  to 
the  construotion.  Lief  acd  liever  are  adjectives  (uot  adverbs)  agreeing  with  the 
object  of  the  verb  have,  which  in  this  construction  la  a  verb  of  incomplete  predi- 
cation {Or.  891,  395),  so  that  lief  and  liefer,  or  liever,  are  Ita  eompLements.  (Com- 
pare the  phrases  lieb  haben  and  lieber  haben,  in  German.)  At  present  the  use  of  the 
phrase  to  have  liefia  restricted  to  cases  where  the  object  of  the  verb  have  i»  a  verb 
in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  the  adjective  lief  is  qualified  by  the  adverb  at.  The 
use  of  the  comparative  liefer  or  lumer  is  obsolete.  Now,  in  old  English,  we  find 
rathe  (early  or  really) ;  comp.  rather,  stiperl.  rathest,  used  as  adjectives.  Milton 
8peak->  of  the  raUte  primrose,  and  Si)en8er  of  the  rather  i.e.,  earlier)  lainbs.  Thus, 
by  taking  rather  as  an  adjective  (giving  the  idea  of  prifererue,  whica  easily  sprintja 
vnt  of  the  radical  notion  of  the  word),  we  get  in  the  jiurase  to  have  ratli*r  a  con- 
struction precisely  analogous  to  that  in  to  have  lirf  (that  is,  to  hold  or  regard  as 
dear  or  denrable),  or  to  have  li'fer :  have  being  a  Virb  of  incomplete  piedication, 
rather  its  complement,  and  the  di'pendent  infinitive  the  object  of  have.  Lot  it  be 
observed  that  /  had  sooner  do  to  and  so  Is  Ixid  E!:glish.  Sooner  is  not  an  adjective. 
We  most  say,  /  toovid. sooner,  &c.  /  voicUI  ratlitr  is  pood  Eneli.sb,  becau-o  lalhtr 
it  an  adverb  as  well  as  an  adjectlvo.  1b  the  plirase  /  had  raiiitr,  U^e  verb  hitci  is 
m  Ojt  suUiiuictivo  moud. 
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r68j»ectively  by  a  demonstrative  and  a  relative  adverb  of  degree, 
by  means  of  wliicli  tho  comjjarison  is  effected.  At  full  length, 
therefore,  the  sentence  will  be,  "  I  agree  with  you  in  so  far  aa 
you  adopt  bis  opinion  (far)." 

5G3  "He  knows  that,  iDasmuch  as  I  have  told  him."  That  is  to 
say,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  the  fact  that  he  knows  that,  in 
ecjuivaleut  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  the  fact  that  I  have  told 
him.  The  relative  as,  therefore,  in  the  subordinate  clause, 
qaalilies  a  word  (understood)  denoting  extent,  and  the  whole 
adverbial  clause  is  co-ordinate  with  the  demonstrative  as  in  the 
phrase  in  as  much  ;  the  phrase  in  aa  much  being  in  the  adverbial 
relation  to  the  verb  knows. 

606  "  I  cannot  give  you  so  much  as  five  pounds."  In  full — "  1 
cannot  give  so  much  as  live  pounds  (are  much)."  (In  Latin  the 
correlatives  ta?U«wi  and  quantum  would  be  used  ;  and  quantum 
shows  that  the  idea  of  quantity  belongs  as  essentially  to  the 
dependent  aa  to  the  main  clause.) 

a§67  "  I  cannot  give  you  more  than  five  pounds."  The  analogy  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shows  that  we  must  fill  up  the  ellijisis 
thus  : — "1  cannot  give  you  more  than  five  pounds  are  much," 

668     "  Our  habits  are  costlier  than  Lucullus  wore." 

Here  egaio  the  original  sense  of  than  (  =  irAen)  pives  ns  an  easy 
explanation  of  the  ellipsis.  'Our  habits  are  costlier  than  (when) 
Lucullus  wore  costly  habits;'  t.«.,  '  Taking  Lucullus's  wearing  of  costly 
Luhits  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  our  habits  are  costlier.' 

5C9  "More  than  twenty  men  were  killeii"  That  is,  "More  men 
than  twenty  (are  many)  were  killed."  In  other  words  :  — "  When 
twenty  are  many  (or,  if  twenty  are  regarded  as  many),  more 
were  killed." 

070  "  WTiether  he  likes  it  or  not,  I  shall  do  it."  This  is  a  con- 
tracted elhptical  sentence. 

Whether  is  equivalent  to  if  either  (Latin,  give,  Le.,  si  vd).  At 
fuU  length  we  get  two  co-ordinate  sentences. 

(A)  "  If  he  likes  it,  I  shall  do  it." 

(B)  "  If  he  does  not  like  it,  I  shall  do  it." 

671a  "He  cannot  so  much  as  read."  In  full — " He  cannot  (do) 
mucti  as  (to)  read  (is  much)."  The  elliptical  adverbial  clause  ' 
read '  is  co-ordinate  with  the  adverb  so,  and  the  counecti 
adverb  as  qualifies  much  understood. 

572  b  "  He  was  fond  of  all  such  amusements  as  cricket  and  rowing.' 
As,  in  the  elliptical  clause  as  cricket  and  rowing  are,  must  be  taken  a^« 
a  substitute  for  a  relative  pronoun  (§  412),  and  so  foiming  the  comple^ 
ment  of  the  verb  of  incomplete  predication  are.  The  whole  clause  is  in 
the  Bttribntive  relation  to  amusement,  and  is  co-ordinate  with  such.  It 
fcas  been  before  erplained  that  the  proper  correlative  oi  such  (saswa-lic) 
b  whlek  ('^bwillc).     It  is  for  this  which  that  as  does  dutT, 
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572  c  "  Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived,  than  whom,  Sataa  except, 
none  higher  sat,  with  grave  aspect  he  rose." 

The  objective  case  whom  ia  anomalous,  though  the  usage  of  the  best 
writers  sanctions  it.  If  it  were  grammatically  correct,  it  would  also  lie 
correct  to  say,  '  None  sat  higher  than  him  '  In  analysis  '  than  whom  ' 
must  be  treated  as  a  mere  adverbial  phrase,  it  being  impossible  to  sup^jly 
the  ellipsis  so  as  to  esp&nd  it  into  an  adverbial  clause. 
5't2d.     "Letnsgo." 

Here  !et  is  the  second  person  plural  of  the  ImperaHve  mood  of  the 
verb /«/,  which  is  a  verb  of  inconiplele  predication,  having  us  for  I's 
object  and  go  for  its  complement,  the  subject  of  the  imperative  being,  as 
usual,  understood.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  objective  complement 
(§396^,  of  which  in  fact  this  is  one  varietj,  we  have  an  attributive 
notion  (§294),  denoted  by  the  infinitive  go,  attached  to  the  object  us.  It 
is  a  blending  of  the  objective  and  the  infinitive  complement.  The  gram- 
matical relations  of  the  words  in  the  imperative  sentence,  '  Let  [ye] 
him  go '  are  the  same  as  in  the  assertive  sentence  '  I  let  him  go  '  (§3-J7). 
*  I  let  him  go '  does  not  diSer  (grammatically)  from  '  I  made  him  go,' 
which  is  closely  analogous  to  '  I  made  him  angry,'  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  attributive  idea  attached  to  the  oljject  is  expressed  by  « 
verb  in  the  one  case,  and  an  adjective  in  the  other.  The  clasa  of  attri- 
butive words  includes  both  (§291).. 


PARSING. 


673  The  preceding  syetem  of  analysis  still  leaves  ns  with 
groups  of  words  in  many  cases,  into  the  mutual  relations 
of  which  it  does  not  enter.  When  a  minute  account  of 
each  word  of  a  sentence  is  given,  including  not  only  its 
syntactical  relation  to  other  words,  but  also  its  etymological 
inflections  and  accidents,  the  process  is  termed  parsing. 
Two  or  three  examples  will  show  the  mode  in  which  it 
should  be  performed  better  than  any  system  of  rules. 

874  "  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  who  had  taken  the  red 
book  that  lay  on  the  table." 

/. — Personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  singular  number, 
in  the  nominative  case,  because  it  ia  the  subject  of  the 
verb  told. 
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Sold. — TransitJTO  verb  :  in  the  active  voice,  indirativo  mood, 
past  indefinite  tense,  fii'st  person,  sin^nilnr  numuer; 
in  the  predicative  relation  to  /,  with  which  it  agrees 
in  number  and  person. 

kim. — Personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  and  the  mas- 
culine gender ;  in  the  singular  number  and  objective 
case,  standing  in  the  adverbial  relation  to  the  verb 
told,  of  which  it  is  the  indirect  object. 

that. — Subordinative  conjunction,  connecting  the  substan- 
tive clause,  "/  did  not  know — table,"  with  the  verb 
told. 

£. — Personal  pronoun  of  the  first  persoii,  in  the  singular 
number  and  nominative  case :  subject  of  the  verb  did. 

did. — Auxiliarj'  verb,  in  the  active  voice,  indicative  mood, 
past  indefinite  tense,  first  person  singular ;  in  the  pre- 
dicative relation  to  /,  with  which  it  agrees  in  number 
and  person. 

not. — Adverb  of  negation,  modifying  the  verb  did. 

know. — Transitive  verb,  in  the  active  voice,  infinitive  mood, 
imperfect  tenso;  depending  on  the  verb  did. 

who. — Interrogative  pronoim,  in  the  singiilar  mxmbor, 
third  person,  and  nominative  case,  being  the  subject 
of  the  verb  had  talien. 

had  taken. — Transitive  verb ;  in  the  active  voice,  indicative 
mood,  past  perfect  tense,  third  person,  singular  num- 
ber ;  in  the  predicative  relation  to  the  pronoun  who, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  number  and  person. 

the. — Definite  article,  in  the  attributive  relation  to  book. 

red. — Qualitative  adjective,  in  the  positive  degree  of  com- 
parison ;  in  the  attributive  relation  to  the  noun  book. 

book. — Common  noun,  of  the  neuter  gender ;  in  the  singular 
number  and  objective  case,  standing  in  the  objective 
relation  to  the  verb  had  taken. 

that. — Relative  pronoun,  of  the  neuter  gender,  third  person 
and  singular  number,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  book, 
and  in  the  nominative  case  because  it  is  the  subject  of 
the  verb  laij. 

lay. — Intransitive  verb  ;  in  the  active  voice,  indicative 
mood,  past  indefinite  tense,  third  person,  singular 
number,  in  the  predicative  relation  to  that,  with 
which  ix  agrees  in  number  and  person. 

on. — Preposition  governing  the  noun  taUs. 

iJ^e. — Definite  aiticle,  in  the  attributive  relation  to  the  noun 
table. 

table. — Common  noun,  of  the  nou'ier  gender ;  in  the  eiii- 
gular  number,  objective  case,  gdvernod  by  the  pro- 
position wt. 
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The  Numlers  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  Exercvtes  are  those  oj 
t/it  Farayraiths  in  t!ie  Gravimar  to  which  they  relate, 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  NOUN. 

34  "Write  down  the  abstract  nouns  ■wHcli  correspond  to  tlie 
following  adjectives : — 

Pure,  simple,  good,  btid,  worthy,  splendid,  jast,  meek,  temperate, 
large,  wide,  broad,  slow,  quick,  red,  blue,  sour,  sharp,  sweet,  distant, 
near,  soft,  able,  innocent,  durable,  briiliaut,  merry,  brief,  white, 
long,  able,  humble,  popular,  ob.stlnate,  ^vicked,  piou^  poor,  sad, 
infirm,  jovial,  silent,  wise,  prudent,  abundant. 

"Write  down  the  adjectives  which  correspond  to  the  following 
abstract  nouns ; — 

Vobility,  stupidity,  fickleness,  suppleness,  height,  depth,  acidity, 
uot^ndence,  sleepiness,  greenness,  rigidity,  ductDity,  sonority,  infirm- 
ity, patience,  condescension,  prosperity,  wisdom,  elegance,  strength, 
valour,  magnanimity,  elevation,  candour,  durability,  insipidity, 
heroism,  monstrosity,  grandeur,  width,  breadth,  senility. 

38  "Write  down  in  one  column  all  the  masculine  nouns  in  the 
following  list ;  in  another  column  all  the  feminine  nouns  ;  in 
a  third  column  aU  the  neuter  nouns ;  and  ia  a  fourth  column 
all  the  nouns  of  common  gender : — 

Cow,  horse,  dog,  man,  girl,  ship,  house,  Robert,  Jane,  London, 
Thames,  goose,  hen,  cock,  bird,  sheep,  pig,  boar,  fox,  uncle,  nephew, 
John,  vixen,  lass,  ox,  form,  desk,  tree,  servant,  footman,  maid,  boy, 
nursemaid,  baby,  slate,  gander,  elephant,  tiger,  lioness,  Maria,  France, 
Napoleon,  cart,  infant,  brother,  lady,  pen,  lord,  king,  sovereign, 
queen,  ruler,  judge,  author, cousin,  sister,  mother,  aimt,  box,  speaker, 
"NV'illiam. 

67  "Write  out  the  following  sentences,  and  draw  one  line  under 
the  nouns  which  are  in  the  possessive  sinp'ular  and  two  lines 
under  those  which  are  the  possessive  plural,  one  line  over 
those  in  the  nominative  case,  and  two  lines  over  those  which 
are  in  the  objective  case.  Also  point  out  on  what  nouns  the 
possessive  cases  depend  : — 

He  admires  the  lady's  beauty.     He  saw  the  queen's  courtiers. 
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They  live  in  kings'  courts.  The  king's  palace  ia  large.  The  lady'a 
robe  was  torn.  I  saw  some  ladies  ia  the  room.  The  ladies'  dresses 
were  handsome.  Tlie  boys'  exercis&s  are  badly  written.  I  saw  the 
boys  at  play.  The  boy's  father  has  arrived.  She  made  the  women's 
dresses.  Where  is  my  wife's  pnrse  ?  The  men  slew  their  wives. 
The  men  heard  of  their  wives'  danger.  Call  the  girls  in.  Give  me 
the  girls'  books.  Hold  the  horse's  head.  The  horses  are  drialdug 
water.  The  horses'  hoots  are  hard.  He  is  paring  the  horses'  hoofs. 
He  stole  John's  sister's  books.  John  stole  his  sister's  books.  The 
men's  wages  are  due.  My  fatlitr's  house  is  large.  I  eaw  John's 
brothers.     He  ran  away  from  his  father's  house. 

80  Write  out  the  follomiig  sentences,  and  draw  one  line  under 
the  nouns  which  are  the  direct  objects  of  verbs,  and  two 
Lines  under  those  which  are  datives  or  indirect  objects : — 

Give  ;Mary  an  apple.  He  gave  the  dog  a  boje.  He  gave  the  dog 
to  his  cousin.  My  father  sent^ohn  to  school.  My  uncle  sent  John 
a  ca^e.  The  poUceman  took  theluan  to  prison.  The  kind  wonvm- 
took  the  poor  man  a  loaf.  Mary  fetched  ihe  beer,  fetch  your 
mother  a  chair.  "John  feEched  Tom  a  slap  on  the  head.  He  brought 
the  runaway  home  again.  My  father  brought  my  brother  a  watch 
fiom  town.  Pour  the  water  into  the  basin.  Pour  your  cousin  out  a  . 
glass  of  wine.  He  wrote  his  father  a  long  letter.  Sir  "Walter  Scot* 
wrott- '  IMariuion.'  Ho  handed  the  lady  to  her  carriage.  Hand  that 
gentleman  a  glass. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  ADJECTIYE. 

85 — 98  "Write  down  in  a  column  the  adjectives  in  the  following 
sentences,  and  write  opposite  each  the  noun  wliich  it  qualities ; 
also  point  out  to  which  class  each  adjective  belongs  : — 

Give  me  two  shilKngs.     He  rides  a  black  horse.     "Wise  men  never 

waste  time.  Twenty  men  were  killed.  He  heard  of  the  poor  man's 
death.  The  fine  ladies'  dresses  are  torn.  The  hulies'  fine  di'esses 
are  torn.  He  cropped  the  black  horse's  taU.  The  brown  horse  has 
a  black  taU.  That  man  has  two  horses.  Every  man  has  two  ears 
and  oije  mouth.  They  travelled  the  whole  day.  Several  carriages 
have  passed  this  house.  Take  another  seat.  All  men  admire 
generous  actions.  No  man  likes  pain.  Which  dish  do  you  prefer  ? 
What  books  have  you  read  ?  We  have  read  thoce  books.  Do  not 
teU  such  lies.  Such  conduct  deserves  punishment.  He  succeeded 
the  first  time.  Each  man  received  the  same  sum.  Much  precious 
time  was  lost.  "Many  brave  men  were  killed.  That  sentence  is  on 
the  second  page  of  the  thud  volume.    What  nonsense  you  talk. 

87  _  In  the  following  sentences  point  out  whether  the  adjective 
is  in  the  attributive  or  in  the  predicative  relation  to  the  noun 
which  it  qualities,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  cases  iu 
which  the  noun  is  not  expressed : — 

There  is  a  white  cow.  He  gave  mo  ten  apples.  The  apples  are 
ri})e.  Which  boy  is  the  cleverest  ?  They  seem  happy.  He  feels  ill. 
Idle  boys  must  be  oun'shed.     The  tallest  boys  are  not  always  the 
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p'rongost.  Ho  has  many  kiud  frienda.  Tlie  daya  are  short.  The 
liights  are  lonyeat  in  winter.  It  is  hottest  iu  suuiincr.  V/e  have  the 
cuidest  weather  in  winter.  My  consin  is  named  Jane.  A  man 
riding  at  full  gallop  has  passed  the  house.  'I'he  soLUers,  wearied 
■with  the  march,  halted.  The  soldiers  are  weai-y.  Who  gave  you 
tliat  pretty  book  p  It  is  the  prettiest  I  ever  saw.  What  news  is 
there  'i  The  reports  are  alarming.  The  man  spread  an  alarming 
report.  These  mistakes  are  vexatious.  The  sleeping  lion  was  ' 
aroused  by  the  fierce  dogs.  The  lion,  sleeping  in  his  dan,  was  aroused. 
1  saw  the  boys  sleeping.  The  boys  are  sleepy.  Those  pears  are  tha 
rixie.'^t.  Those  pears  are  ripe.  AMien  will  the  com  be  ripe  ?  Wliich 
i  ihe  way  ?  Which  wine  is  the  best  p  The  flrtit  volume  is  the  be.^^t. 
'.liie  second  voluiuo  is  tedious.  What  time  I  am  alraid  I  will  tnisc 
in  thee. 

99      la  the  following   sentences   snpi)ly  the  nouns  which  are 
understood : — 

I  have  read  these  books,  but  I  liave  not  read  those.  All  go  to  one 
place.  The  meek  sliaU  inherit  the  earth.  Which  of  these  books 
have  you  read  P  Take  this  apple  and  give  me  that.  lie  was  jjunished 
for  this.  Tliis  is  pretty.  The  poor  suffer  more  than  the  rich. 
This  picture  is  the  prettiest.  Which  boy  is  the  cleverest  ?  Whicli 
of  these  two  boys  is  the  cleverer  P  My  book  is  tlie  .prettiest.  That 
Ib  the  prettiest  book.  John  is  the  cleverest  in  the  class.  She  is  the 
prettiest  of  all  my  cousins.  These  are  niy  children.  That  is  John's 
hat.     My  apple  is  the  biggest. 

10-1 — 116    "Write  down  the  oeniparative  and  superlative  dcg^-ecs 
of  the  following  adjectives,  or  their  substitutes : — 

Large,  great,  high,  fierce,  lovely,  full,  tame,  rich,  happy,  hand- 
some, common,  merry,  near,  gay,  cold,  holy,  healthy,  bright,  cold, 
big,  red,  rich,  monstrous,  winsome,  sad,  mad,  beautiful,  fresh,  dull, 
hearty,  quarrelsome,  bhthe,  splendid,  clever,  itUe,  gentle. 

Write  down  the  positive  degree  of  the  following  ad- 
jectives : — 

Prettier,  rudest,  sweetest,  justest,  gentler,  finest,  steeper,  ten- 
derer, worst,  slenderest,  duller,  sweetest,  gentlest,  wittier,  slower, 
tidiest,  -wealthier,  hanisoniest,  sprighther,  mightiest,  nastiest, 
rudest,  brightest,  crudest,  better. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  PRONOUNS. 

123     Point  out  what  nouns  the  pronouns   are   used  for  in  the 
following  exercise : — 

The  master  praised  the  boy  because  he  was  attentive.  Children 
are  loved  when  they  are  good.  The  boys  have  lost  their  ball.  If 
the  thief  is  caught  he  will  be  punished.  Jane  has  found  her  book. 
The  horse  ran  away  with  Ids  rider.  Parents  love  their  chUtlreii. 
When  the  boys  have  leanit  their  lessons,  they  must  say  them  to  tlio 
master.  The  men  will  be  i)aid  wlien  they  have  finished  their  work. 
The  woman  has  lost  her  child.     \N'hen  the  girl  was  old  enough,  her 
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Dinthnr  Fpnt  hrr  to  scliool.  The  girls  have  lost  thoir  neernes;  they 
Will  never  tiud  them  again.  The  kitteu  was  biting  its  muther's  fail. 
If  the  man  leaves  his  glove  beliiad  him,  his  dog  will  fetch  it  for 
Lira.  The  boy  said  that  he  had  found  the  shilling.  John  cried  out, 
'  I  have  found  a  bird's  nest.'  Jane  said  sha  had  finished  her  task- 
George,  you  said  you  had  Icamt  yotir  lessons. 

130  Write  out  the  following  sentences  and  draw  one  line  under 
the  substantive  pronouns,  and  two  lines  under  tiie  adjective 
pronouns : — 

I  told  him  that.  He  heard  that  we  had  arrived.  Who  said  so  ? 
Which  wiuedo  you  prefer  ?  Whose  peu  is  this  ?  Give  me  tliat  book. 
I  told  him  myself.  Thou  art  the  man.  She  is  mad.  What  business 
is  it  of  yovu-s  ?  One  cannot  but  admue  his  perseverance.  We  ride 
every  day.  Who  is  that  man  whom  you  were  speaking  to  ?  Our 
house  was  burned  down.  His  father  has  come  and  ia  talking  with 
mine.     You  may  sit  on  either  side. 

129  Point  out  "wliich  of  the  adjective  pronouns  in  the  following 
sentences  are  used  adjectively,  and  which  are  used  sub- 
stantively : — 

On  what  day  do  you  set  out  ?  I  do  not  lilco  this  bonk;  pive  ma 
that.  That  is  the  style  which  I  admire  most.  I  could  not  find  that 
book  which  you  wanted.  WUI  you  have  these  or  those  ?  He  gavo 
twopence  to  each  of  tliem.  I  do  not  love  either  of  them.  That  is 
what  I  said.  I  camiot  eat  this  meat:  have  you  no  other?  You 
may  have  whichever  ball  you  like.  What  happ:ness  is  in  store  for 
you !  Tell  the  others  what  I  said.  What  lovely  weather  I  Pay  me 
the  money  which  you  owe  mo. 

148 — 1G7  Write  out  the  follounng  sentences,  and  draw  one  Vne. 
under  the  relative  pronouns,  and  two  lines  under  their 
antecedents : — 

He  who  does  wrong  deserves  pnniphment.  Give  this  money  to  the 
poor  man  whoso  child  was  killed.  They  that  eeek  me  early  shall  find 
me.  Whose  is  this  book  that  I  have  found  ?  Is  that  the  man  whom 
you  spoke  of  p  That  is  not  the  book  wliich  I  gave  you.  You  are 
not  the  person  whom  I  expected.  "WHiich  is  the  author  whom  you 
admire  most?  He  departed  the  very  day  that  I  arrived.  It  is  that 
that  grieves  me.  It  is  this  that  I  fear.  That  which  you  teU  me  ia 
incredible.  That  which  is  false  and  mean  should  be  despised. 
Those  who  love  ■«isdom  will  find  it.  Come  and  see  the  pony  that 
my  father  has  given  to  my  brother,  who  has  just  loft  the  school  at 
which  ho  was  for  so  many  years.  They  are  but  faint-hearted  whose 
courage  faUs  in  time  of  danger.  Bl.  ssed  is  the  man  whose  trans- 
gression is  forgiven.  Hapi^y  are  they  in  whose  midst  peace  reigns. 
He  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead.  "N^liose  hatred  is  covered  by 
deceit,  his  wickedness  t;hall  be  showed  before  tlie  whole  congre- 
giition.  He  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me  shall  be  my  brother. 
"  This  is  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shorn  that  married  the  man  all 
tattered  and  torn  that  kissed  tlie  maiden  all  forlorn  that  milked  tlie 
O'Wwith  the  crunijiled  horn  that  tossed  the  dog  that  worried  the 
CJit  that  killed  the  rut  tliut  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  house  that 
Jiu.k  built." 
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166  Supply  relative  pronouns  where  tliey  are  understood  in  the 
foliowiug  sentences  : — 

Pay  me  the  money  you  owe  me.  Mliich  was  the  road  you  took  P 
Play  me  the  tunes  I  love.  Le  reconciled  with  the  man  you  have 
oJ.ended.  That  is  not  the  book  I  gave  you.  I  am  come  to  pay  fur 
the  goods  I  bought  yesterday.  lie  has  not  answered  the  letter  [ 
T<rote  him.  Have  you  received  the  money  I  sent  you ?  He  ia  not 
the  man  I  expected. 

143,  144,  148  In  the  folio-wing  sentences  point  out  when  tl'it 
is  a  relative  pronoun  and  when  it  ia  a  demonstrative 
pronoun : — 

There  is  tliat  man  again.  "  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  in- 
creaseth."  He  to-day  that  sheds  liis  blood  with  me  shall  be  my 
brother.  That  man  is  giulty.  What  was  that  noise  that  I  heard  ? 
Who  is  that  man  P  Is  that  the  horse  that  you  bought  ?  TVHiose  ia 
that  book  that  you  have  in  your  hand?  Avoid  that  which  ia 
sinful.  Write  down  the  words  that  I  dictate.  You  said  that  you  did 
not  know.  That  is  not  true,  ^^'ho  is  he  that  wishes  for  more  men  P 
Tell  that  boy  to  be  quiet  All  the  goods  that  he  sells  are  bad.  Cease 
that  noise.  WTiat  was  that  that  you  were  sajing  ?  It  is  that  thu  t 
I  fear.  That  is  the  hope  that  supports  me.  Show  me  the  man  that 
dares  to  climb  that  height.  The  teacher  says  that  that '  that '  that 
that  boy  mad©  use  of  was  uimecessary.    • 

-160  Write  out  the  follomng  sentences;  draw  one  line 
under  the  relative  pronouns,  and  two  lines  under  the  interro- 
gative pronouns : — 

Which  is  the  shortest  road  ?  Have  yon  read  the  book  which  I 
gave  you  ?  Do  you  know  what  he  said  ?  Whom  did  he  refer  to  ? 
Who  said  so  P  Is  that  the  man  who  said  so  ?  Do  you  know  who 
did  this  ?  Did  you  see  which  way  he  went  ?  Is  that  what  you 
eaid  ?  Tell  me  what  you  Sfiid  ?  I  want  to  know  who  broke  the 
window.  They  do  not  know  what  to  do.  "WTiat  is  the  matter  wit  h 
you  ?  Do  you  know  what  that  means  ?  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ? 
By  what  means  can  we  succeed  P  On  what  day  will  you  come  ? 
Why  do  you  teU  me  what  I  know  already  P  When  did  you  receive 
what  I  sent  you  P  ^\Tio  is  there  ?  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  who 
has  just  arrived  ?  Whose  hat  is  this  P  Can  you  tell  me  whose  hat  this 
is  p  Do  you  know  the  man  whose  house  was  robbed  ?  WiU  you  tell 
me  whom  I  am  to  give  this  to  p 

"Write  out  the  following  sentences ;  draw  one  line  under  the 
relative  and  interrogative  pronouns  which  are  in  the  nomina- 
tive case,  and  two  lines  under  those  which  are  in  the  objective 
case : — 

Where  is  the  man  who  did  this  ?  He  is  a  man  whom  I  despiso. 
Do  not  trust  a  man  whom  all  shun.  He  is  a  man  in  whom  I  have 
no  confidence.  Where  is  the  pen  which  I  gave  you  P  Who  has 
taken  the  pen  which  lay  on  my  desk  P  I  will  show  you  the  horse  which 
I  bought  yesterday.  I  do  not  Uke  books  that  convey  no  instructiou. 
Thie  is  the  man  whom  I  sent  for.    That  is  the  book  which  I  sent  yiu 
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for.  Give  roe  th.-"  Viok  that  I  asked  for.  They  that  seek  me  early 
ehall  liud  me.  Have  you  seen  the  ship  wliith  has  just  arrived? 
There  is  the  ship  of  whicli  my  uncle  is  captain.  To  which  of  these 
persons  did  you  refer  ?  That  is  llie  book  wiiich  I  spoke  of.  He  ia 
the  very  man  that  I  was  looking  for.  I  love  them  that  love  me. 
He  purchased  the  house  which  his  brother  had  built.  He  no  longer 
poiisesses  the  estate  which  once  belonged  to  liira.  He  avoids  every- 
thing that  interferes  with  his  studies.  AVhat  'lid  you  ask  for? 
"What  did  bo  say  ?  What  ails  you  f  Wliat  iiniuc»d  you  to  say  so  ? 
■\Vhich  of  them  is  rijaht  ?  Wliich  of  tliese  do  you  want?  \Miich 
pleases  you  most  ?  Take  whichever  you  like  best.  I  will  do  what- 
ever I  like.  He  Ukes  whatever  is  manly.  He  Likes  everything  that 
I  like.  He  likes  everything  that  pleases  me.  He  likes  everj-thing 
that  I  am  fond  of.  He  admires  whatever  is  pretty.  Where  are  the 
flowers  that  you  promised  to  send  me  ?  To  whom  did  he  sell  tho 
house  that  he  built  ?  He  has  lost  everything  that  belonged  to  him. 
Repeat  what  I  f^aid.  Tell  me  what  you  want.  TeU  me  who  did 
that.  Tell  me  what  ails  you.  Read  what  follows.  Correct  the 
mistake  which  he  made.  Correct  the  mistakes  whifh  occur  in  that 
sentence.  Send  me  the  cake  wliich  you  promised  me.  Have  j'ou 
received  the  letter  that  I  sent  youp  That  is  not  a  dress  tiiat 
bocouiea  her. 


EXERCISES  ON  THE  VERB. 

182     ITake  a  list  of  twenty  transitive,  and  of  twenty  intransitive 
verbs,  and  make  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  them. 

182,  183     In  tho  following  examples  point  out  whether  the  verb 
is  used  transitively,  intransitively,  or  refieetively  : — 

He  speaks.  He  speaks  French.  He  talks  too  loud.  He  is  talking 
nonsense.  He  is  eating.  He  is  eating  his  dinner.  He  rides  to 
town  every  day.  I  ride  a  black  horse.  He  plays  too  eagerly.  Ho 
plays  tho  flute.  He  is  working  a  sum.  Yeast  makes  beer  work. 
lie  strikes  the  ball.  The  snake  twists  and  turns  about.  The  earth 
turns  round.  He  has  twisted  his  ankle.  He  tiimed  the  man  out  of 
the  room.  The  boy  is  sjiinning  a  top.  The  top  spins  round.  I 
fimeU  a  rat.  T  he  rose  smells  sweet.  He  is  reirtiug.  I  am  resting 
myself.  He  gave  up  the  game.  Yoa  had  better  give  in.  The 
town  surrendered.  The  commandant  surrendered  the  town.  The 
undertaking  promises  well.  He  promised  to  come.  His  return 
rejoiced  the  hearts  of  his  parents.  We  aU  rejoiced  at  his  success. 
The  sliip  struck  on  a  rock.  I  struck  myself  with  a  hammer.  Ho 
Bti-uck  the  ball  hard.  He  has  not  shaved  this  morning.  The  barber 
eliaved  me  yesterday.  Get  your  umbrella.  Get  out  of  my  way.  I 
withdraw  my  claim.  The  deputation  withdrew.  Every  one  laughed. 
They  laughed  him  to  scorn.  He  ran  a  race.  He  ran  a  thorn  into 
his  finger.  Keep  where  you  are.  Keep  your  place.  Get  up.  He 
roused  up  at  the  sound.  He  launched  out  into  aU  sorts  of  extrava- 
gance. The  horsemen  spread  over  the  plain.  The  robbers  soon 
di^persed. 

186     Express  the  sense  of  each  of   the  following  sentences  by 
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mcrms  of  ihe  passive  voice  of  the  vcrLs  that  are  nsed;  as, 
♦'  He  struck  the  boy,"  "  The  boy  was  struck  by  him." 

The  cat  killed  the  mouse.  The  soldiers  are  defending  the  city. 
This  does  not  surprise  me.  We  love  our  i^r.rcnts.  He  hates  meaii- 
ne.ss.  The  man  has  earned  the  reward.  That  surprised  me.  Tliia 
■vrill  please  you.  I  had  not  expected  this.  We  siiall  refuse  yot.r 
request.  We  have  received  a  letter.  We  heard  the  thunder.  \\e 
are  writing  French  exercises.  He  had  cut  his  own  throat.  Idleness 
will  clothe  a  man  with  rags.    Did  that  boy  make  your  nuse  bleed  ? 

Express  the  sense  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  by 
means  of  the  active  voice  of  the  verbs  that  are  used : — 

We  were  overtaken  by  a  storm.  Has  my  letter  been  received  by 
you  ?  He  was  killed  by  the  blow.  The  pig  has  been  killed  by  the 
burcher.  The  letter  was  never  received  by  us.  Thou  wilt  be  loved 
by  all.  I  was  being  pushed  by  my  neighbour.  Has  a  new  house 
been  built  bv  your  brother  ?  Was  joui  coat  torn  by  that  boy  ? 
Mice  are  caught  by  cats.  By  wlmm  has  your  coat  been  torn  ?  By 
whom  shall  you  be  accompanied  ?  By  how  many  soldiers  will  the 
queen  be  escorted  ? 

101,  192  Point  out  which  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  are 
in  the  inlinitive  mood,  drawing  one  line  under  those  in  the 
simple  iniinitive,  and  two  lines  under  those  in.  the  gerundive 
iuhuitive : — 

Did  you  speak  ?  Shall  you  go  ?  We  shall  soon  be  there.  Let  me 
see  it.  Dare  you  say  so  ?  We  heard  him  speak.  You  must  depart. 
I  let  him  go  on.  You  need  not  stay.  I  cannot  see.  He  could  ii"t 
reply.  If  I  might  but  see  him.  You  may  be  sure  of  it.  Did  you 
pay  that  ?  I  do  not  know.  Do  not  let  it  fall.  Do  tell  me  Ijis  naini^. 
He  does  not  hear.  I  can  easily  do  that.  I  will  try  to  do  so.  I  lung 
to  depart.  We  hoped  to  succeed.  To  please  you  is  our  constant 
endeavour.     We  can  but  fail  if  we  try. 

192  "Write  out  the  following  sentir-nces.  Draw  one  line  under 
those  gerundial  infinitives  which  are  the  subjects  of  other 
verbs,  two  lines  under  those  which  are  the  objects  of  other 
verbs,  and  three  lines  under  those  which  are  u^ed  to  denulo 
the  purpose  or  cause  of  some  action  or  state : — 

He  came  to  fetch  me.  He  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  To 
be  slothful  in  business  is  not  the  way  to  succeed.  He  hopes  to  hi^ar 
from  you  soon.  Show  me  how  to  do  it.  I  desire  to  see  you.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say  you  can't,  but  you  must  try  to  do  it.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  He  dislikes  to  be  kej^t 
waiting.  We  sent  him  to  buy  some  bread.  His  object  is  to  tire  out 
my  patience.  That  water  is  not  fit  to  drink.  Help  me  to  carry  this. 
I  am  happy  to  find  you  so  much  better.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  The 
boys  had  a  long  task  to  do.  I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  that  news. 
He  pretended  to  be  asleep  lltj  did  his  best  to  ruin  me.  He  ia 
arjxious  to  do  his  du+y.  lift  de.iK'hts  to  tease  me.  The  master  called 
the  boy  to  say  his  lesson.     I  love  to  watch  the  return  of  spring.     I 
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nm  charmet^  to  welcome  you  to  my  hmise.  Ilavo  yon  cotiip  to  ptay 
Tilth  us?  lie  is  too  clever  to  make  such  a  mistake.  Such  a  fellovf 
id  not  lit  to  live.     I  am  sorry  to  lieax  such  au  accoimt  of  luni. 

193 — 195  Point  out  which  verhs  in  the  follomng  sentences  are 
in  the  indicative  mood,  and  which  are  in  the  subjunctive 
mood : — 

Oh  that  it  were  with  me  as  in  days  that  are  past.  How  gladly 
would  I  have  done  it.  lie  did  so  gladly.  Though  he  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  him.  If  this  be  granted,  the  proof  easily  follows.  If 
this  were  true,  he  would  not  deny  it.  If  he  had  said  so,  I  shoiild 
have  behaved  him.  He  did  not  deny  it.  Unless  you  try  hard,  you 
wiU  not  succeed.  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not 
go  unpunished.  I  could  not  open  the  door  when  I  tried.  I  could 
not  open  the  door  if  I  tritd.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  aU  likewise 
perish.  He  would  not  answer  me  when  I  called.  He  would  persist 
in  his  contumacy,  in  s]iite  of  all  I  could  say.  If  you  would  lend  ma 
fifty  pounds,  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you.  I  would  not  go,  even 
if  they  were  to  send  for  me.  If  that  really  happened,  it  was  a  great 
calamity.  If  you  had  tlie  money  when  he  asked  for  it,  you  ou,<?ht  to 
have  paid  liim.  If  I  had  the  money,  I  would  give  it  to  you.  If  that 
was  the  case,  why  did  you  not  teU  me  ? 

197—202  Point  out  when  the  imperfect  participle  is  used  in  the 
follo^viug  examples,  and  when  the  gerund : — 

I  see  a  man  riding  on  horseback.  A  man  passed  by,  running  at 
full  speed.  I  like  reading.  lie  hates  lying.  A  lying  witness  ought 
to  bo  punished.  He  gained  his  ends  by  using  false  pretences.  In 
keening  thy  commandments  there  is  great  reward.  The  officer  fell 
wliWe  leading  his  troops  into  action.  See  yonder  bark,  struggling 
against  the  wind  and  tide.  The  centre  of  the  group  was  occupicil 
by  a  figure  holding  a  globe.  We  fell  in  with  a  ship  sailing  to 
America.  We  arrived  tliere  first  by  taking  a  shorter  route.  He  ia 
fmd  of  improving  his  mind.  He  lives  by  begging  from  his  friends. 
He  went  about,  begging  from  his  friends. 

Make  ten  other  sentences  containing  gerunds  and  tea  con- 
taining imperfect  participles. 

2W  Chani^e  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  successively 
into  all  the  other  eight  primary  tenses,  without  alteriug  the 
voice  of  the  verb : — 

I  am  writing  a  letter.  He  sells  the  house.  We  spent  the  money. 
Hi^  wiU  have  finished  his  task.  I  had  travelled  from  Loudon  lo 
York.  He  buys  com.  I  was  persuaded  to  give  him  pel-mission. 
"We  shall  bo  attacked  by  rolibcrs.  We  had  been  led  by  a  short  road. 
Are  you  learning  French?  Is  he  not  telling  a  falsehood?  The 
money  has  been  counted. 
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EXERCISES  ON  THE  ADVERB, 
THE  PREPOSITION,  AND  THE  CONJUNCTION". 

262 — 264  Write  down  in  separate  columns  the  simple  adverb; 
and  the  connective  adverbs  in  the  following  list : — 

"Well,  now,  to-morrow,  here,  when,  where,  wherefore,  how,  there- 
fore, yet,  yes,  quickly,  as,  so,  qiute,  aU,  however,  generally,  enouuli, 
perhaps,  often,  early.  Little,  twice,  very,  not,  name!}',  above,  whither. 
then,  thither,  once,  immediately,  why,  thence^  whereon,  thus,  whue, 
witlun,  that,  than,  wherein. 

2G1 — 270  Distinguish  the  connective  from  the  interrogative 
adverbs  in  the  following  seuteuces,  and  point  out  the  verb 
which  each  adverb  qualities : — ■ 

When  did  you  arrive  ?  "We  came  when  you  did.  "Where  is  your 
brother  ?  I  will  tell  you  tlie  news  when  I  see  you.  How  do  you  do  ? 
VvHaence  did  yi.u  get  that  report  P  He  worked  whUe  we  played. 
He  asked  ine  how  1  had  travelled.  WTiither  are  you  going  ?  Whence 
came  these  P  We  visited  the  place  where  the  great  battle  was 
fought.  I  will  follow  you  whithersoever  you  go.  How  we  got  out 
again  I  scarcely  know.  That  ia  the  reason  why  I  did  not  write 
sooner.  \Vhy  do  you  tell  such  stories  ?  "WTierever  he  lives  he  will 
be  happy.  "We  came  directly  when  we  heard  you  call.  When  did 
you  find  it  ?  "W'hy  did  you  not  come  sooner  P  How  can  one  believe 
him?  Wherefore  did  they  leave  the  to\^Ti  ?  I  wUl  tell  you  why 
they  left.  Tell  me  how  you  arranged  the  matter.  Where  did  you 
lose  your  purse  ? 

209  "Write  out  the  following  sentences,  and  draw  one  line  under 
the  adjectives,  and  two  lines  under  the  adverbs : — 

Do  not  speak  so  fast.  I  am  going  by  a  fast  train.  The  mill  ia 
fast  by  the  brook.  He  is  a  fast  runner.  Go  on  faster.  Kmi 
quicker.  He  advanced  with  quicker  steps.  What  a  hard  lesson  ! 
He  hits  hard.  The  tree  is  hard  by  the  pi.nd.  He  tried  hard.  My 
bed  is  hard.  He  is  a  just  man.  We  were  just  starting.  He  did 
just  what  I  expected.  That  decision  was  right..  He  lay  right  acro.-^s 
the  doorway.  They  advanced  right  up  the  hill.  He  is  the  worst 
l)oy  in  the  class.  He  writes  worst.  I  love  John  best.  He  is  my 
best  friend.  She  is  less  beautiful  than  ber  sister.  He  received  less 
money.  He  ia  the  most  studious  boy  I  ever  saw.  John  will  get  most 
praise. 

283,  28-4  Write  dovni  in  separate  columns  the  prepositions  that 
denote  place,  the  prepositions  that  denote  time,  and  the 
prepositions  that  denote  causality. 

In  the  following  sentences  point  out  the  prepositions  and  the 

words  that,  are  governed  by  tliem,   and  state  in  eadi  case 

whether  the  preposition  marks  the  relation  of  a  thing  to  a 

thing,  of  an  action  to  a  thing,  or  of  an  attribute  to  a  thing : — 

There  is  a  horse  iu  the  meadow.     I    am    fond   of  music.    H 
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rejoices  in  iniqiiity.  A  man  on  borsebock  has  just  pnsfrd.  TTe  La 
afraid  of  the  dog.  He  Idlled  the  mau  with  a  sword.  Tiiure  is  a  maa 
witli  a  cocked  hat.  He  is  merry  without  being  rude.  Those  men 
quarrelled  with  each  other.  They  bade  adieu  to  each  otlier.  Do 
not  stand  before  me.  Do  not  place  yourself  between  me  and  the 
light.  He  is  just  in  all  his  dealings.  Such  a  mas^ter  will  be  served 
with  readiness.  Come  away  from  the  window.  The  book  is  undci 
the  table.  I  see  a  book  imder  the  table.  I  see  a  br>ok  lying  undei 
the  table.  They  are  going  to  chui'ch.  Stand  behind  me.  G-^t  oU 
that  chair.  His  conduct  is  beyond  all  praise.  Do  not  come  neax 
me.     This  is  past  bearing. 

284    Distinc:uisli  tte  prepositiona  from  the  adverbs  in  the  follow 
ing  sentences : — 

He  got  np  behind.  There  is  a  garden  behind  the  hou?e.  D« 
not  lag  behmd.  I  told  you  that  before.  He  departed  before  mj 
arrival.  I  came  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  could  not  come  before 
The  earth  turns  round.  Run  round  the  table.  Open  that  box , 
there  is  a  book  inside.  You  will  find  a  book  inside  that  box.  He 
repeated  that  over  and  over.  I  see  a  picture  over  the  chimney- 
piece.  Sit  down.  He  ran  down  the  hill.  Kun  after  him.  That 
comes  after.  Go  along.  He  planted  a  row  of  trees  along  the  river. 
That  is  above  my  reach.  God  reigns  above.  He  is  beneath  my 
notice.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill  we  saw  the  villages  lying 
beneath.  The  box  was  painted  within  and  without.  He  met  witli 
tioubles  without  end.  That  is  the  hill  that  he  ran  down.  There  is 
the  church  which  we  go  to.  Youder  is  the  village  that  he  comes 
from.  That  is  the  piece  whi(;h  I  cut  olf.  That  is  the  man  whom  I 
spoke  of.  That  is  the  servant  wliom  I  packed  off.  Sing  me  the 
Peng  that  I  am  so  fond  of.  Here  is  the  box,  but  where  is  the  book 
wiiich  I  put  inside?  That  is  the  number  which  I  wrote  down. 
"Whicti  is  the  tree  that  you  climbed  up  P  He  knocked  do^vn  tbe 
pillar  which  I  had  set  up. 

259,  &c.  "Write  out  the  following  examples,  and  rlraw  one  line 
under  the  prepositions,  two  under  the  adverbs,  and  thi'ee 
under  the  conjunctions: — 

Though  I  am  poor,  yet  I  am  contentecl.  He  is  rich,  neverthel'ss 
he  is  unhappy.  They  are  poor,  because  they  are  extravagaut.  He 
is  iu<lu?trious,  and  consequently  he  is  successful.  The  man  is  neithi  r 
wealthy  nor  wise.  I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken.  UnVss  you 
try,  you  will  not  succeed.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  aU  likewise 
perish.  I  will  behave  so  as  to  please  my  parents.  As  you  say  so,  I 
must  believe  it.  Tell  me  why  you  did  that  ?  Wliere  thou  dweUest, 
I  will  dwell.  He  is  rich  and  also  generous.  He  cannot  but  grieve, 
for  he  has  lost  his  best  friend.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  go  or  stay. 
Since  you  say  so,  I  beheve  it.  I  have  not  seen  him  smce  last  week. 
I  have  never  heard  of  Jiira  since.  This  is  for  yoti.  I  honour  him,  for 
he  is  a  brave  man.  He  invited  me,  and  accordingly  I  went.  John 
came,  and  likewise  William.  If  you  do  that,  you  will  .-uffer  for  it. 
llUere  is  nobody  but  me  at  homo.     You  may  go,  but  I  will  stay. 

143,  US,  2S8,  289    Point  out  when  that  m  the  follo-n-ing  sentcncea 
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is  a  demon st rat jve  pronoun,  wliea  it  is  a  rtlalive  pronoun, 
and  wlien  it  is  a  conjunction: — 

He  said  that  he  had  not  done  it.  Iheard  that  hehadan-ived.  Look 
at  that  star.  I  am  so  troubled  that  I  caunot,  spi-ak.  He  does  that 
that  he  may  vex  me.  He  is  the  very  man  that  I  want.  I  am  sure 
that  he  said  so.  That  is  certain.  He  is  so  lazy  that  he  never  does 
anything.  His  indignation  was  such  that  he  could  scarcely  speak, 
1  am  sure  that  you  never  read  that  book  that  I  gave  you  that  you 
might  study  it.  He  says  that  we  shall  never  succeed  in  tliat 
attempt.  I  am  afraid  that  he  says  that,  that  he  may  deceive  me. 
It  is  very  strange  that  none  of  them  heard  it.  He  went  to  London 
in  order  that  he  might  find  a  situation. 

Make  twenty  other  sentences  in  ■vrhicli  that  is  used  at  lea.st 
twace  in  dilferent  senses. 

3G2,  372  Distinguish  the  attributive  ailjiinets  of  STihstantivcs  in 
the  following  examplos  from  the  ad\erbial  adjuncts  of 
verbs : — 

/  T  "jOe  a  horse  in  the  field.    He  gathered  the  primroses  by  the  river, 
^he  laid  the  book  on  the  table.     She  admired  the  book  on  the  table. 
•I  called  on  my  neighbour  who  lives  over  the  way.     Our  neighbours 
over  the  way  have  been  very  kind     We  rely   on  your  promise. 
Reliance  on  his  promises  is  useless.     Put  not  your  trust  in  jjriuccs. 
•Do  jour  duty  to  your  neighbour.    What  is  my  duty  to  my  neigh- 
bour ?    He  adliered  to  his  determination  to  make  the  attempt.     Ho 
is  too  feeble  to  make  the  attempt.     He  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy 
the  house.  \Bo  gave  him  his  best  wine  to  drink.    The  place  abounds 
in  good  water  to  driuk.     He  has  ncithf-r  food  to  eat  uor  raiment  to 
■wt-ar    Do  you  see  that  man  on  horseback  ?    \\.^  has  given ^p  ridhig 
ou  liorseback.    He  rode  to  town  on  horseback. 

Analysis  of  Simple  Senteaces. 

493.a*l)ivide  the  following  sentences  into  two  parts,  the  first  part 

consisting  of  the  logical  subject  (t.e.,  the  grammatical  subject, 
with  all  the  adjuncts  belonging  to  it),  the  second  of  tlie 
logical  predicate  (i.e.,  the  verb  and  all  that  is  attached  to  it). 

The  old  church  haa  fallen  into  rains.  The  brave  soldiers  defended 
their  post  to  the  laat.  Fine,  warm  weather  followed  rain.  A  rich 
old  uncle  left  him  all  his  property.  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 
The  most  diificult  tasks  are  overcome  by  perseverance.  The  pahice 
of  the  prince  was  set  on  fire.  A  horseman,  wrapped  in  a  huge  cloak, 
entered  the  yard.  The  rent  in  his  coat  was  made  by  an  old  nail. 
The  laughing  children  sported  round  his  knee.  Place  yourself  in 
my  situation.  The  horse,  terrified  by  the  Ughtning,  ran  away  at 
■     full  speed.    Dismayed  at  the  prospect,  they  beat  a  retreat. 

♦ 
4P3  h  Take  the  preceding  sentences,  and  separate  the  graminatioa^ 
subject  and  its  adjuncts  in  each.     Speciiy  also  of  what  Lha 
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adjunpts  consist  (§  390).  Do  the  same  witli  the  following 
ejtainnlfs: — 

The  owner  of  that  estate  is  a  fortnnato  man.  The  man's  abVrfc 
misery  u.o^ed  my  compa?.-^ioa.  A  mtin  on  horseback  passed  mo. 
The  aucesLois  of  this  family  were  reno\vii<-d  Water  for  drinlcing 
whs  very  scarce.  Disirustcd  by  so  many  acts  of  baseness,  the  man's 
friends  all  deserted  him.  Does  your  xmcie,  the  doctor,  know  of  tliis  P 
Whence^  did  the  author  of  that  book  get  his  materials  ?  "Who  in  the 
world  told  you  that?  Every  finite  vi-rb  in  a  sentence  must  have  .a 
suiijtct.  J"lin's  account  of  the  nfTair  alarmed  me.  My  brother 
Jolm  told  me  that.  My  cousin,  tliu  invtiitor  of  this  machine,  is 
dead. 

Make  or  find  twelve  sentences  in  which  the  gramraaticnl 
Biihjeut  is  enlarf,a-d  (§  oS'6),  and  stato  in  each  case  of  what  tlie 
enlai'gement  consists. 

3  c  In  the  followin;?  scntencee  separate  the  logical  predicate  into 
its  component  parts  : — 

John  gave  me  a  shilling  yesterday  (^  372,  4).  I  met  the  man  in 
the  street.  1  saw  a  man  on  liorieback*  just  now.  I  saw  the  occur- 
rence through  a  gap  in  the  wall.  To-day  I  shall  help  the  men 
mowing  the  barley.  1  shall  not  go  out  of  doors  all  day.  Did  you 
finish  your  Greek  exercise  during  my  absence  P  Send  the  fellow  nut 
of  the  house  diri  ctly.  I  desire  nothing  better.  I  desire  nothing 
more  ardently.  I  told  him  my  opinion  pretty  plainly.  They  have 
ah-eady  tried  the  path  over  the  inounains.  He  has  already  returned 
me  all  the  money  (§  372,  4).  "Why  have  you  kept  this  Lntellij^ence 
BO  long  from  me  ? 

<93(i  Take  the  preeediriGr  sentences,  and  separate  the  ohjects  of 
the  verhs  from  their  attributive  adjuncts.  Do  the  same  with 
the  following  sentences  : — 

"We  heard  the  sound  of  the  horn  revcrbern+ing  among  the  rocks. 
Everybody  admires  John's  little  sistcs.  "Who  has  not  adminfd  a 
noble  ship  saihng  over  the  waves?  Have  you  ivad  this  author's 
last  work  yet  ?  The  man  struck  the  poor  little  boy  on  the  head 
(i  372,  2).  The  master  praised  the  boy  at  the  top  of  the  class 
l\  3G2,  4).  I  saw  a  soldier  on  horseback.  I  walked  through  the 
river  on  foot.  The  farmers  want  dry,  warm  weather  for  a  month. 
He  borrowed  fifty  pounds  for  a  year.  We  have  just  bought  a  calf 
a  month  old  This  general  has  jtist  terminated  a  war  of  teu  yeaxs' 
duration.     Do  you  see  that  horse  in  the  meadow  ? 

c  In  the  following  sentences  separate  the  complex  predicate 
into  its  component  parts,  and  specify  whether  the  complement 
is  a  Subjective  Complement,  an  Objective  Complemeiit,  or  an 
Infinitive  Complement.     (See  §§  393,  39i5). 


•  observe  ilmt  this  does  not  indicate  ivhere  Hit  act  of  teeing  took  j)lac*. 


^^^  KXEECTSES. 

He  grew  rich  suddenly.  He  called  the  man  a  liar.  Tlicy  became 
very  poor.  The  wine  tastes  sweet.  I  am  not  happy.  He  is  calltd 
John.  He  is  thought  wise.  We  do  not  <)eeiu  the  occurrence  un- 
fortunate. That  step  was  deemed  imprudent.  His  friends  thought 
him  insane.  The  number  cannot  be  reckoned.  He  ought  not  to 
say  so.  The  tradesman  was  declared  insolvent.  Nothing  is  more 
liateful.  Nothing  can  be  more  abominable.  I  wish  the  boy  safe 
back  agfin.  You  niay  play  in  the  garden.  You  must  not  tou<  h 
that.  They  cannot  escape.  The  prisoner  was  declared  guilty.  Wa 
consider  this  course  expedient.  He  came  laughing  into  the  room. 
The  dog  ran  away  how  ing.  She  looks  very  pretty.  He  st'od 
petrified  with  horror.  AVe  are  wont  to  follow  our  own  inclinations 
too  much.  He  is  said  to  have  poisoned  his  brother.  He  lives  haiJcy 
enough  in  his  poverty.  His  threats  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
measures  adopted.    I  am  sure  of  pleasing  you  in  this. 

Make  a  sentence  ■\vitli  eacli  of  the  following  transitive  verbs, 
and  then  enlarge  the  predicate,  1.  With  an  object;  2.  "With 
an  object  and  an  adverbial  adjunct.  Thus:  lie  loves.  lie 
luves  Ids  parents.     lie  loves  his  parents  with  all  his  heart. 

Strike.  Speak.  Love.  Stretch.  Help.  Touch.  See.  Lead. 
Draw.    Hate.    Feel.     Slay.     Join.     Build.     Govern.     Raise. 

Take  the  sentences  formed  in  the  last  exercise,  and  enlarge 
the  object  in  each  with  two  or  more  attributive  adjuncts. 

493/,  494 — 505     Give  the   complete  analysis  of  the  following 
Bentences : — 

No  complete  survey  of  the  country  having  been  made,  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  accura'tely  the  amount  of  cultivated  land.  Did  you 
ever  hear  a  full  account  of  that  adventure  ?  Virtue  and  happiness 
go  hand  in  hand.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
1  must  decline  prouovmcing  an  opinion.  Full  many  a  flower  is  bora 
to  blush  unseen.  In  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  point,  we  must  be 
guided  solely  by  the  evidence  before  us  The  host  himself  no  longer 
iiall  be  foimd  careful  to  see  the  mantling  bU-s  go  round.  Teach 
erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain.  l3ownward  tliey  move,  a 
melancholy  band.  He  used  a  strong  stick  to  sujiport  his  feeMo 
steps.  I  have  exi^erienced  nothing  but  kiDdness  at  his  liands.  AVe 
tan  but  hope  for  the  best.  Tliere  is  noihing  but  rogueiy  to  be  found 
in  villainous  man.  There  Uve  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in 
England.  For  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be  well  coutented.to 
be  there,  ia  respect  of  my  love  to  your  house.  Considering  all  this 
(§  288),  the  escape  of  so  many  is  astonishing.  Except  my  brotlier, 
no  one  was  in  the  room  at  the  time.  1  have  too  much  to  do*  to  slay 
hero.  He  did  not  give  the  boys  enough  to  eat.  I  am  doubtfial  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  proceeding.  It  is  impossible  to  undirstandt 
euch  nonsense.     The  heat  of  the  climate  renders  it  almost  imiiossible 


•  To  do  forms  an  attributive  adjunct  of  mvch.     To  slui/  is  an  aJvoibial  adjunct 
of  A(ii,'«. 
t  To  understand,  &o.,  is  in  apposition  to  it. 
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to  -work.  I  left  him  almost  speechless.  I  found  this  flower  in  the 
hedge.  I  found  liim  at  tlie  point  of  death.  Who  taught  you  tliose 
bud  manners  ?  (^  372,  4).  Fill  me  the  goblet  full.  He  plucked  me 
ope  his  doublet.  I  should  blush  to  be  o'erheard  and  taken  napping 
6u  (§  192).  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  believe  that  How- 
sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  bank !  Wliat  can  skill  avail 
Ud  ?  What  can  we  do  but  wait?  (^505).  Wlio  but  a  fool  wouM 
talk  like  that  ?  (§  504).  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous 
(f  ;57'2.  4).  I  hare  f>)ught  a  good  figlit.  Whose  fault  was  that  but 
Lis  ownf    How  like  u  I'awuing  pubhcau  ho  looks! 


Analysis  of  Complex  Sentences 
1.  Sentences  c-ontaining  Substantive  Clauses* 

506 — 517     Analyse  the  follo^Ting  sentences,  having  first  enclosed 

the  substantive  clauses  in  brackets : — 

I  know  that  yonr  story  cannot  be  tnie.  That  he  was  the  instigator 
of  the  crime  is  most  certain.  I  fear  thou  play'dst  most  fouUj-  for  it. 
Thence  it  is,  that  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love.  It  is  scarcely  to 
1)6  expected  that  he  wLU  succeed  in  that  attempt.  Tell  me  how  old 
you  are.  I  wish  to  know  when  this  message  was  delivered.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  you  ouglit  to  adopt  a  diJferent  plan.  The  fact  that  j'ou 
Vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  enough  tor  me.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion among  doctors  which  mode  of  treatment  is  the  most  successful. 
Eut  that  I  ki^ew  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved the  stor)'  (§  517).  He  told  me  he  kuew  all  about  it  (^  406). 
I  wUl  spend  my  last  shilling  but  I  vriM  bring  him  to  justice  {^^  403, 
617).  Tell  me  why  you  think  so.  Show  me  where  you  liid  yourself. 
In  case  you  succeed,  write  to  me.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish  (§§  283,  372,  5).  Tell  me  what  you  think  of  all  this. 
It  is  uncertain  what  the  result  wiU  be.  I  hate  him,  for  he  is  a 
Christian,  but  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity  he  lends  out  money 
gri-.tis.  The  fact  that  he  was  insolvent  soon  became  known.  I  am 
not  yet  so  old  but  I  can  leam.  Try  if  you  can  decipher  that. letter. 
Tij  Jacob's  staff  I  swear  I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night. 
It  must  be  owned  he  is  a  most  entertaining  companion.  What  his 
capacity  is,  signifies  nothing.  Where  I  live  does  not  concern  you. 
What  does  it  signify  how  rich  he  is  ?  ^^^lat•  signifies  what  weather 
we  have  in  a  country  going  to  ruin  like  ours?  ilethinks  I  know 
that  handwi'itiug  (^514).  That  depends  upon  how  you  did  it.  O 
yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury,  that  I  did  kill  them  {§  510).  An^n 
niethought  the  wood  began  to  move  {§  514).  Thou  sure  and  fii-iu- 
6et  earth,  hear  not  my  steps  which  way  they  walk,  for  feai-  the  verv 
etuuea  prute  of  my  whereabout. 


2.  Sentences  containing  Adjective  Clauses. 

408 — 413,  518,  &c.  Analyse  the  following  sentences,  having  first 
enclosed  the  adjective  clauses  in  brackets : — 


^^^  JLi-fiKCISES. 

That  is  the  man  ■who  stole  your  purse.  He  that  is  dowii  ueod  fear 
CO  fall.  They  tliat  will  be  rich  fall  int^  tcmptati.-n  ana  a  snare  It* 
was  my  brother  who  told  me.  I  have  loot  the  m  .ney  you  gave  me 
{^  409).  "Who  stoaL-i  my  purse,  steals  trash.  I^ay  ihe  man  what  you 
owe  him  (^J  372,  4,410,  510).  What  I  said  was  thi.=i.  What  he 
wants  is  to  have  his  own  way.  "Wliat  was  the  oj>inion  of  the  judge 
who  triid  the  case  Y  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  to  you.  ^Vhat  do 
you  think  of  the  man  who  could  do  this  P  The  reawn  why  yor 
cannot  succeed  is  evident  (^  408).  That  is  the  place  whore  I  hid 
myself.  The  fortress  wliither  the  defeated  troops  had  fled  was  soou 
captured.  Elessed  is  he  whose  transgressions  are  forgiven.-  This  is 
the  only  witchcraft  I  have  used  (§  409).  AVe  can  never  recover  the 
time  we  have  mis-spent.  Where  is  the  book  I  gave  you  yesterday? 
lu  me  thou  scest  the  twilight  of  such  day  as  after  sunset  fadeth  iu 
the  west.  His  behaviour  is  not  Buch  as  I  like  Q  412).  God's  benison 
po  with  those  that  would  make  good  of  bad..  He  hath  a  wisdom 
tliat  doth  guide  his  valour  to  act  in  safety.  Who  am  advise  may 
Epeak.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride.  AVho  was  the 
thane  lives  yet,  but  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life  which  Le 
deserves  to  lose. 

3.  Sn}tencei  containing  Adverbial  Clauses. 

414 — 41?,  ^524 — 632  Analyse  the  following  sentences,  enclosin,'^ 
the  o.dvcfbial  clauses  ia  brackets,  and  specifying  to  wliieh  of 
the  various  classes  of  adverbial  clauses  they  belong : — 

I  will  tell  you  the  secret  when  I  see  you.  "When  you  durst  co  it, 
theu  you  were  a  man.  Ho  still  lay  where  he  fell.  He  was  so  altc;  od 
that  I  did  not  know  him  (§  528).  He  is  happy  because  he  is  cou- 
tcuted.  While  he  is  here,  we  shall  have  no  peace.  If  you  do  that, 
you  will  suffer  for  it.  I  must  not  give  you  the  book,  for  it  is  not 
iniue.  He  will  go  to  ruin  unless  he  alters  his  conduct.  He  did  not 
pay  me  when  I  caUed  on  him,  because  he  had  no  money.  If  this 
account  is  true,  the  man  is  much  to  be  piilied.  Whatever  may  bo  tlie 
consequence,  I  will  do  what  I  have  said.  He  is  not  hapijy,  althoaigli 
he  is  so  rich  ;  for  his  only  son  has  taken  to  vicious  courses.  Wherever 
you  go,  I  will  follow  you  {§  530).  However  dangerous  such  a  course 
may  be,  it  is  the  only  one  that  we  can  adopt.  I  will  walk  in  the 
garden  untU  you  return  {§  olG).  As  the  tree  falls  so  it  will  lie. 
He  left  the  room,  that  he  might  not  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel.  The 
mountain  is  so  high  that  there  is  always  snow  on  the  top  of  it  (^  528). 
The  higher  you  climb, f  the  wider  vviU  the  prospect  be  (j  270).  Slie 
is  as  good  as  she  is  bcautifid.  I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death  for 
all  this,  if  I  escape  hanging  for  killing  that  rogue  t  A  i)lague  upon 
it  when  thieves  cannot  bo  ti-uo  to  one  another.  Anl  have  not  ballads 


•  In  Bentences  of  this  kind  ii  is  criui  valent  to  the  person.  The  relative  clause  ia 
In  the  attributive  relition  to  it.     Compare  \i  387,  511. 

t  This  adveibial  clause  qualifies  wider,  aud  is  co-ordinate  with  tJte  which  pro- 
cedes  wilier. 

\  MIvkJ  ihat /or  h'Umfr,  &c.,  is  not  an  adverbiaJ  adjuuct  of  escape,  but  on  attn* 
but-is')  f/jpjwt  of  lilt;  aubsLitulive  hanging. 
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made  on  you  all  and  simg  to  filthy  tune?,  let  a  cup  of  sack  be  my 
poison.  "VVhcn  wo  can  entreat  an  hour  to  sprve,  we  would  spend  it 
in  some  words  upon  that  businei^s,  if  you  would  grant  the  time.  So* 
I  lose  not  honour  in  seekiug  to  augment  it,  I  shall  be  coimselled. 
I  do  not  despair  of  the  future,  dark  as  it  appears  at  present.  When 
I  am  determined,  I  always  listen  to  reason,  because  then  it  can  do  no 
harm.  AVliat  signifies  asking,  when  there's  not  a  soul  to  give  you 
an  answer  ?  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook,  unless  the  deed 
go  with  it.  I'U  chann  the  air  to  give  a  souud,  while  you  perform 
your  antic  roujid.  The  lady's  fortune  mu&t  not  go  out  of  the 
family ;  one  may  find  comfcrt  in  the  money,  whatever  one  does  in 
the  wife. 

In  the  following  examples,  substantive  clauses  contain  other 
clauses  within  them.  Enclose  the  containing  and  the  con- 
tained clauses  by  brackets  of  different  sorts.  Prefix  a  properly 
marked  letter  to  each  clause,  and  then  put  the  letter  that 
denotes  the  containing  clause  before  that  which  denotes  the 
contained  clause. 

He  heard  that  the  Helvetu  had  burned  all  the  com  except  what 
they  were  about  to  take  with  them  {§§  283,  372,  5,  521).  He  said 
he  would  return  the  book  when  he  had  read  it.  I  wish  the  boy  would 
finish  the  task  I  set  him.  TeU  me  how  old  you  were  when  your 
father  died.  Who  told  you  that  I  built  the  house  wliich  you  see  ? 
But  that  my  foot  slipped  as  I  turned  the  comer,  I  should  have  won 
the  iw;e.  He  fears  that  his  father  wiU  ask  him  where  he  has  been. 
But  that  I  told  him  who  did  it,  he  would  never  have  known.  What- 
ever I  may  have  gahied  by  folly,  you  see  I  am  williug  to  preven* 
your  losing  by  it.  Go  bid  thy  mistress  when  my  drink  is  roadj 
8ho  strike  upon  the  bell.  Nor  faUed  they  *o  express  how  much 
they  praised  that  for  the  general  safety  he  des^  ised  his  own.  Who 
but  felt  of  late  (§  522)  with  what  compvdsion  u  id  laborious  flight 
we  sunk  thus  low?  Where  they  moat  breed  i-nd  haunt  I  have 
observed  the  air  is  delicate. 

Deal  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  following  adjectiye  and 
adverbial  clauses,  which  contain  other  clauses  within  them : — 

The  person  who  told  you  that  I  said  so  is  mistaken.  The  child 
who  does  not  mind  when  he  is  spoken  to  must  be  punished.  He  is 
not  siich  a  fool  as  I  thought  he  was  {§  412).  Scouts  were  sent  out 
who  were  to  see  in  what  direction  the  foe  had  retreated.  There 
are  men  who  care  not  what  they  say.  The  house  where  I  Uved 
when  I  was  in  town  has  been  puUed  down.  The  man  who  does 
the  best  that  he  can  deserves  praise.  Whoever  maiatains  that  genius 
by  itself  can  accompli^ih  everjthing,  is  mistaken.  I  have  only  done 
what  I  told  you  I  would  do.  They  fear  what  yet  they  know  must 
foUow.  The  time  approaches  that  will  with  due  decision  make  uh 
know  what  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe.      1  should 


*  So  qualifles  shaO  b*  eaunselUd,  and  llis  di'ise  that  follows  «o  is  in  apposition  to 
t^  and  explains  it.    It  is  thus  equivalent  to  a  hypothetical  clause.    Bee  §  440,  tia. 


^~^  EXEECISKS. 

rGpoi-t  that  Vhich  I  enj  I  saw.*  I  have  secret  reawns,  which  1 
forbear  to  meution,  boeau?e  you  are  not  able  to  answer  those  of 
Tvhich  I  make  no  secret.  The  time  haa  been  that  when  tlie  bi-ains 
were  out  the  man  would  die.  The  right  valiant  Banquo  wulted  too 
late,  whom  f  you  may  say,  if  it  please  you,  Fleance  killed.  The  eighth 
appears,  who  bears  a  glass  wliich  shows  me  many  more. 

In  the  folloAvdug  esamjdes  each  sentence  contains  a  sub- 
ordina.te  clause  which  contains  another  suhordiuat-e  clause, 
Vvhich  in  its  turn  contains  s.  third.  Bracket  and  analyse 
them. 

I  was  grieved  when  I  heard  hoT?  he  had  obtained  the  charact<ir 
which  he  bore  among  his  neighbours.  I  knov.-  that  he  woTild  never 
have  spread  such  a  repoi-t  if  he  had  not  believ.-d  what  your  brother 
told  him.  Men  who  see  clearly  how  they  ought  to  act  when  they 
meet  with  obstacles  are  invaluable  helpers.  I  will  not  excuse  you 
unless  you  tell  me  who  it  was  who  was  the  autb.or  of  that  statement. 
It  would  be  well  if  all  men  felt  how  surely  ruin  awaits  those  who 
abuse  their  gifts  and  powers.  It  was  so  hot  in  the  valley  that  wo 
could  not  endure  the  garments  which  we  had  found  too  thin  when 
we  were  higher  up  among  the  mists.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am  that  you  have  abandoned  the  design  which  you  mentioned  to 
me.  I  will  give  you  no  more  money  till  I  see  how  you  use  what 
you  have. 

Contracted  Sentences. 

i45,  449,  452  Fill  up  and  analyse  the  following  sentences  :— 

You  must  either  be  quiet  or  leave  the  room.  Neither  John  nor 
his  brother  w  .3  present.  He  wrote  the  exercise  quickly,  but  well 
He  pursued,  'jut  could  not  overtake  the  retreating  enemy.  The  man 
left  the  hoose,  but  soon  returned.  The  larynx,  or  rather  the 
whole  of  the  windpipe  taken  together,  besides  its  other  uses,  is  also 
a  musical  instrument.  Let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain  these 
einiple  blessings  of  the  lowly  tram.  I  have  not  decided  whether  I 
will  go  or  not.  He  yields  neither  to  force  nor  to  persuasion.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  he  wrote  the  book,  or  not.  He  allowed  no  day 
to  p;i.s3  without  either  writing  or  declaiming  aloud.  So  will  fall  he 
and  his  faithless  progeny.  Whose  fault?  "Wliose  but  his  own? 
No  man  can  be  great  unless  he  gives  up  thinking  much  about 
pl->apurefl  and  rewanls  and  gets  stTength  to  endure  what  is  hard  and 
painful.  Wiles  let  them  contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need, 
not  now.  TVTio  knows  whether  our  angry  foe  can  give  it,  or  will 
ever?  If  you  pursue  this  course,  you  will  not  injiu-e  me  but  you 
will  ruin  yourself.  Our  greatness  wUl  appear  then  most  conspicuous 
when  gieat  things  of  small,  useful  of  ^urtful,  prosperous  of  adverse 
we  can  create.  Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome  the  noxiouB 
vapour  of  these  raging  fires,  or,  inuied,  not  feel. 

•  Tlie  gonstruction  of  the  sentence  "  which  I  Bay  [that]  T  sa-w  "  is  the  game  as 
that  of  "  I  say  that  I  saw  this." 
t  See  laat  note. 
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Qontencea  containing  Elliptieal  Clauses, 


453,  5l{,   Ac.  Analyse    the  following    sentences,    having  first 
BuppUed  the  words  that  are  understood : — 

He  looks  as  stupid  as  an  owl.  He  is  not  so  clever  as  his  brother. 
He  is  as  rich  as  liis  brother.  He  is  richer  thiin  I  am.  To  prevnricata 
is  as  bad  as  lying.  He  is  not  so  wise  as  he  thinks.  I  had  rather  die 
than  endure  such  a  disgrace.  It  is  not  so  bad  to  suffer  miafortime  as 
to  deserve  it.  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled 
ox  and  hatred  therewith.  I  will  do  as  you  desire.  He  is  not  so  lich 
as  he  once  was.  He  is  better  to-day  than  yesterday.  It  ia 
better  to  die  than  to  live  in  such  misery.  1  am  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  tell  him  my  secret.  This  is  better  thnn  if  we  had  lost 
everything.  He  looked  as  if  he  could  kill  me.  I'd  ratlier 
be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such  a  Roman.  He  told 
me  that  wisdom  was  better  than  wealth;  as  if  I  did  not  know 
that  before.  I  would  give  a  thousand  pounds  an  I  could  run  as  fi>st 
as  thou  canst.  I'll  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  in  the  du^t, 
but  I  will  raise  the  down-tnid  Mortimer  as  high  in  the  air  as  this 
unthankful  king.  An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink  to  turn 
true  man  and  leave  these  rogues,  I  am  the  veiiest  varlet  that  ever 
chewed  with  a  tooth.  What  can  be  worse  than  to  dwell  here  driven 
out  fi-ora  bliss  ?  Rather  than  be  less,  he  cared  not  to  be  at  all.  For 
mine  own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  I  could  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  bestow*  it  all  on  your  worship.  He  has  no  redeeming 
quaUties  whatever.f  How  could  you  make  such  a  blunder  as  to 
suppose  I  did  it  ?  My  comjianion  understeod  the  art  of  managing 
money  matters  much  better  than  I.  "What  if  I  don't  tell  you  ?  I 
have  as  good  a  right  to  the  money  as  you.  You  will  comply  with 
my  wishes,  won't  you  ?  I  never  attend  to  such  requests ;  do  you  ? 
His  wages  as  a  labourer  J  amotmt  to  twenty  shillings  a  week.  Tell 
me  which  is  the  better,  this  or  that.  He  accompanied  me  as  far  as 
to  the  end  of  the  street.  As  for  me,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  As  to  your  proposal,  I  cannot  assent  to  it.  As  *o  what  you 
tell  me,  it  passes  belief.  The  author  is  no  other  than  my  old  friend 
Smith  (f  264,  note).  With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre  I 
sang  of  chaos  and  eternal  might  {§  2Gi,  tiote). 


•  Thp  inflnitive  phrase  to  hestmo,  &c.,  is  in  apposition  to  it,  the  obfect  of  find. 

■f  In  full :  "  Whatever  redefining'  qiialities  there  are." 

t  In  full :  In  phrases  like  this,  a-i  introduces  an  elliptical  hypothetical  clause, 
tlie  connective  as  having  replaced  the  demonstrative  so.  "  As  a  labourer  "  is  in 
fu:!:  "As  (=  if)  he  is  a  labourer."  "  As  for  me  "  ia  "  As  (a  if)  the  matter  is  f  02 
a\e."    Bee  \\  442,  and  notefc 
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Anglo-Saxon  R)rms  of  some  Important  Words. 

1.  The  demonstrative  and  relative  pronoiin  was  thus  declined: — 

Sinffular. 
Mas.              Fern. 
Kotn.       8e  ())e)           seo  (}>e6) 
Oen.         Jises               J)^re 
T)at.         |)am  (]'cetn)  ))tere 
Aee.         i>one  (J^aene)  JjS 
Abl.         ))y,  {)e  

As  a  demonstrative,  this  pronoun  answered  to  the  Latia  is,  ea,  id. 

2.  There  was  another  demonstrative  word,  answering  to  the  Latia 
hiCf  haeCf  hoe,  which  was  declined  aa  follows : 


Plural. 

Neut. 

M.  F.  4-  N. 

]>sst 

>a 

jiffiS 

pira  (l^aBra) 

j>am  (I)8em) 

I'am  (|>8era) 

))aet 

J-a 

Vy]>^ 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Mas. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

M.  F.  ^  N. 

Kom. 

pea 

J)e68 

J^is 

l)as 

Gen. 

J)ise8 

})i3se 

t)ise8 

})i8sa 

Bat. 

Jiisum 

|>is8e 

})i8iun 

l^isuiii 

Ace. 

])isne 

J)a3 

j)is 

pas 

Abl. 

J)e68 

)>e68 

3.  The  following  are  the  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns : — 


First  Person  Sing, 


10 

min 

me 

me  (meo) 


Kom. 
Gen, 
Ihit. 
Aec. 

Dual. 
Nom.  wit 
Gen.  uncer 
Bat.   lino 
Aec.   unc(uncit)  us 


Plural, 

we 

fire  (ilser) '  incer 

us  (usic)  I  ino 


Second  Person  Sing. 

\^ 

l>in 

J.e 

t>e  (pec) 


BuaL 

sfit 


Third  Person  S'v>(f. 
M.        F.  N. 

he       he6  hit 

his      hire  his 

hira     hire  him 

hine    hi  (hig)    hit 

Plural. 
h!  (hig) 
hira  (heora) 
him  (heom) 

hi  (hig) 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  there  was  a  efwA^numTx^r 
in  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  and  that  the  Dative 
and  Accusative  fonns  are  not  always  the  same.  The  genitive  plural 
«r«  has  prohably  lost  the  letter  n  ;  ourcn  (for  of  us)  is  found  in  Wiclii. 
Chaucer  uses  they  for  the  nominatlTe  plural,  but  her  and  hem  for  th4ir 
and  tfiem. 


Plural. 


eower 
eow 


ino  (incit)  e6w  (e6wic) 
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4,  The  interrogative  pronoun  hwa  was  thus  declined:— 

M.  F.  N. 

hwset 

hwses 

hwam  (hwsem) 

hwaet 

hwi 

o.    Declension  of  Nouns. 

ITHST  DECLENSION. 

{^ouna  ending  in  essentia/  a  and  e.) 


Norn. 

\^k 

Gen. 

hwces 

Dr>t. 

hw&m  (liweem) 

Ace. 

hwone  (hwajne) 

AbL 

Gen. 
Dat.   \ 
Abl.   ] 
Aec. 


nam-a 
nam  -an 

nam-an 

nam- an 


Singular. 
Fern. 
tung-e 
tung-an 

tung-an 

tung-an 


Neut. 
eag-e 
eag-an 

eag-an 

eag-e 


Flural. 
{All  Getiders.) 
-an 
-ena 

-unt 

-an 


SECOND    DEOIiKNSIOlT. 

{Kouns  ending  in  a  Connonant,  and  Masculines  in  -e.) 


M<ue. 
Sing.        Flural. 
hund  -as 

hund-es     -a 


Nom. 
Gen. 

Dat. 

Abl.  _ 

Aec.     hund 


>  hiind-e 


Fein. 

Sing.         Flural. 
sprfec  -a 

sprffio-e 


sprsec-e 
sprtBO-e 


-ena 
-um 


Mitt. 
Sing.         Flural. 


word 
word-es 

word-e 
word 


{as  ill  Sing.) 
-a 

-ura 
{as  in  Sing.) 

The  Third  Declension  presents  no  additional  forms  of  special  im- 
portsnoe. 

e.    Declension  of  Adjectives, 

Adjectives  preceded  by  a  demonstrative  word  had  their  three 
genders  declined  like  the  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  nouns  of 
the  first  declension. 

VvTien  not  preceded  by  a  definitive  word,  adjectives  were  declined 
&8  follows : — 


Singular. 

Flural. 

Mase. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

M.  andF.  Neut. 

Nom. 

god 

g6d 

god 

g6de           g6du 

Gen. 

g6dea 

g6dre 

g6de8 

j'odra         gddra 

Bat. 

godmn 

g6dre 

g6dum 

g6diun       g6duni 

Aee. 

g6dne 

g6de 

g6d 

g6de          g6du 

AH. 

g6de 

g6dr6 

gode 
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7.  Conjugation  of  Verbs. 

A.  Veebs  of  thb  Weak  Conjugation. 
First  Class. — Nerjan  {to  preserve). 
-nerjau.     Imp.  Fart. — nerjende.     Terf.  Fart. — (ge)iisred. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Frctcnt  Tense. 
Sing.  Flaral. 

1.  nerjo  neijatJ 

2.  nerost  ntijatf 

3.  nereS  nerjatJ 


Preterite  Tense. 
Sing.  Flural. 

1.  nereJo  neredon 

2.  neredest  neredon 

3.  nerede  neredon 


Subjunctive  Mood. 


Fresent  Tense. 

Sing.         Flural. 
1,  2,  and  3.  nerje        nerjen 


Preterite  Tense. 

Sing.        Flural. 
1,  2,  and  3.  nerede    neredei. 


Imperative. — Sing.,  nere.     Plural.,  nerjaS. 

Second  Class. — Lufjan  {to  love). 

Inf. — lufjaa.     Imp.  Fart. — lufjende  lufi^ende^. 
Perf.  Par^.— (ge)lufod. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Tense. 
Sing.  Plural. 

1.  lufje  (lufige)     lufjaS  lufigeatJ) 

2.  lufast  lufjaS  aufigea«) 

3.  lufaO  lufjaS  (lufigeaS) 


Preterite  Tense. 
Sing.  Plural. 

1.  lufode  lufodon 

2.  lufodest  lufodon 

3.  lufode  lufodon 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 

Sing.         Flural. 
I,  2,  and  3.  lutje        lufjen 

(lufige)     (lufigen) 

Imperative. — Sbig.,  Iwia,. 


Preieiite  Tense. 
Sing.  Flural. 

1.  lufode  lufodei. 


Plural.,  lufjatJ. 

Third  Class. — Hyran  {to  Ixar). 
Inf. — h^an.     Imp.  Fart. — h^ende.     Perf.  Fart. — (ge)hyred 


Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Tense. 
Sing.  Plural. 

1.  hyre  hyraS 

2.  hyrest  hj'raS 
8.  hyreS               hyraS 


Preterite  Tense,. 
Sing.  Flural. 

1.  hyrdo         hyrdon 

2.  hJTdest       hyraon 
8.  h;^rde        hyrdon 
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Bubjunetive  Mood. 

J^resent  Tense.  \  Fretm-iU  Tense. 

Sing.     Tlural.  Hinff.         Flural, 

1,  %  and  3.  hyre      hyren  1 1,  2,  and  3.  liyrde      hyrdea 


B.  VBBJBfl  OF  THB  Stecxq  Oonjuoahow. 
Niinan  {to  take). 
Part. — nimende.     Ferf.  Fart. — (ge)numeni 

Indicative  Mood, 


Jnf.~ 

TJinan. 

l-,p.  Pa 

Freami  Tennt. 

Sing. 

Plural. 

1. 

nime 

nimaS 

2. 

nimcst 

nima?^ 

3. 

nitnf>rt 

nimaO 

Present  Tense. 
Sin;/.  Plural. 

1,  2,  ami  3.  uiine        niiuen 


1. 

SOKJ. 

liana 
11  me 

Freteritg  Tense. 

Plural. 
nainon 
nimon 

3. 

ve 

luim 
Mood. 

namon 

I 

Preterite  Ten.<:e. 
Si'uj.         Plural, 
2,  and  3.  name      uameu 

Orfii'pau  {to  creep). 
Indicative  Mood, 


Present  Tense. 

Preterite  Tense. 

Sing. 

Plural. 

Sing. 

Flurat, 

I. 

creope 

eve6p>tfi 

1.  creap 

cnipou 

2. 

crypst 

cre6pa?5 

2.  crupe 

cnipon 

8. 

crypS 

creopaS 

3.  ciLup 

crupon 

The  Verb  'to  be'  (See  §  251). 
inj', — boon,  wesau.     Imp.  Part. — weseiido.     Per/.  Part. — (ge)weseu 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


Sing. 


Plural 


Sin';. 
Plural. 


I  betJm  (be<5) 
[  eoiu 

'  ^iMliou  (siiid-) 
f  aroii 


1 

wtrs 
WEeron 


hist  (byst) 
eart 

bcHifJ 

siudon  (sind) 
axon 

Preterite  Tense, 

2 
wfere 
irseron 


b^5 
i«  (ys) 

beo-5 

siiidon 

aron 


S 

WfBS 

weeron 


'sind) 


ib 

Avrtm>rx, 

Suijunetii/e  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 

Sing. 
Plural. 

1 
(be6 

}  sie  (si,  Be6) 
1  wese 
I  b;  6n 
1  sien  (sin) 
(wesen 

3 

bed 

sie  (si,  se6) 

wese 

be6n 

slen  (sin) 

wesen 

Preterite  Tense. 

S 
be5 

sie  (st,  ee<f^ 
wese 
be6n 
sien  (sin) 
wesen 

Sing. 
Plural. 

wffire 
wseren 

w£&re 
wseren 

Imperative. 

wrere 
wseren 

Sing. 
Plural. 

be6 
bo6?r 

wes 
wesatJ 

The  foregoing  are  the  leading  inflectiona  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Firet 
Period  of  English.     (See  Preliminary  Notice,  p.  o.) 

In  the  Second  Period  we  fiud  a  weakening  of  the  broad  vowels  (a,  o, 
and  !/)  iu  suflixes  to  e,  and  a  tendency  to  drop  some  suf&xes  altogether. 
The  use  of  -es  as  a  plural  suffix  increases.  Es  also  begins  to  be  used  as  a 
genitive  suffix  in  feminine  nouns.  Some  suffixes  properly  belonging  only 
to  particular  declensions  begin  to  be  used  indiscriminately  in  all.  In 
adjectives  of  the  strong  declension  suffixes  do  not  always  appear  in  their 
full  form.  In  the  weak  declension  they  are  often  replaced  by  -e,  a 
change  which  in  the  Northern  dialect  applied  to  the  strong  declension  as 
weU. 

The  inflections  of  the  demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun  se,  seo,  ]>cet  (now 
pe,  \>eo,  \>(et)  are  sometimes  dropped,  so  that  we  get  an  uninflected  form 
the,  whit:h,  as  a  demonstrative,  is  the  modem  definite  article.  The 
neuter  relative  thet  or  that  was  used  with  antecedents  of  any  gender. 

In  verbs  the  gerund  ial  infinitive  often  ended  in  -en  or  -e,  instead  of 
•enne  or  -anne,  in  place  of  which  -inde  is  also  found.  Shall  and  will 
began  to  come  into  use  as  ordinary  auxiliaries.  The  old  prefix  ge  of 
perfect  participles  was  weakened  to  «,  and  frequently  dropped,  aa  was 
also  the  -n  of  the  sufSx. 

Tlio  simplification  of  the  grammar  is  especially  observable  in  tho 
Northern  dialect. 

The  Third  Period  exhibits  a  continued  weakening  of  the  old  forms, 
spoken  sounds  and  their  written  representatives  being  both  in  an  un- 
settled state.  The  influence  of  two  opposed  systems  of  accentuation  is 
traceable  (f  27) ;  grammaiical  and  natm-al  gender  begin  to  coincide,  and 
differences  of  declension  connected  willi  dilferences  of  gender  cease. 

In  nouns  the  inflections  have  dwindled  down  to  the  plural  suffix  -»,  -es, 
'is,  or  -gs,  used  without  regard  to  gender  or  ancient  modes  of  cieclenaion 
{-en  being  however  still  Ui^ed  in  a  large  number,  and  a  few  i)lurals  being 
formed  by  the  suffixes  er,  re,  or  e,  or  I'v  n  change  of  vowel) ;  the  ordinary 
genitive  sidlix  -«,  -es,  or  -t*  (omiously  dropped  in  the  case  of  the  family 
Q&mea/at/ier,  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  of  several  feminine  uonus, 
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bnt  found  in  pltiral  genitivea  like  tnennes) ;  and  the  occasional  genitive 
plural  sriiiHx  -ene.  Traces  of  a  dative  singular  in  -€  are  stiU  found.  Both 
cases  are  often  expressed  by  means  of  prepositions. 

In  adjectives  the  only  suJiix  ia  -e,  which  is  used  partly  after  demon- 
Btratives,  and  partly  to  denote  the  plural.  The  duals  of  the  personal 
pronouns  disappear.     Sche,  sho,  or  ho,  replaces  the  feminine  heo. 

As  regards  verbs,  various  strong  verbs  get  the  weak  inflection  ;  -e  in 
the  fii-st  person  singular  present  is  often  dropped,  and  in  the  second  -eat 
is  sometimes  changed  to  -ist  or  -y»t.  In  the  plural  -ath  or  -eth  is  some- 
times replaced  by  -en,  of  which  the  -n  is  sometimes  dropped.  In  the 
preterite  of  the  strong  conjugation  the  change  of  vowel  which  marked 
the  second  person  singular  and  the  plural  disappears,  and  the  suffix  -est 
or  -ist  comes  ia  to  mark  the  second  person  singular  in  this  tense  as  well 
as  in  the  present.  Sometimes  -es  is  found  for  -est.  The  n  of  the  plural 
is  sometimes  dropped,  and  is  rarely  used  in  the  subjimctive  mood.  In 
weak  verbs  -ed  replaces  -od,  where  the  latter  tarmination  had  been  used. 
The  final  n  of  the  iulinitive  is  commonly  dropped,  so  that  the  mood  ends 
in  -e.  The  ff  or  J  of  the  connecting  syllable  in  such  Anglo-Saxon  verba 
as  bifjan  or  luficjan  was  sometimes  retained  in  the  form  of  »  or  y,  giving 
rise  to  such  infinitives  as  makie,  anstcerye.*  The  participial  suffix  -inde 
or  -1/nd  is  often  replaced  by  -int/  or  -ytiff. 

In  the  Fourth  Feriod,  the  Midland  section  of  the  Northern  dialect 
becomes  predominant.  In  nouns  the  dative  sufBLx  entirely  disappears. 
Plurals  in  -en,  or  with  a  modified  vowel,  become  merely  exceptional  cases. 
The  names  of  relationship  {father,  mother,  &c.)  are  less  commonly  used 
without  their  genitive  suffix.  The  inflections  of  adjectives  are  much  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  period.  Tlie  substantive  cue  of  the  genitive 
cases  of  the  pronouns  disappears,  the  possessive  sense  being  expressed 
by  tlie  pronominal  adjectives,  and  all  other  senses  by  means  of  preposi- 
tions. 'F/u'i/  {thei)  is  used  for  the  nominative  plural  of  the  demonstra- 
tive of  the  third  person,  but  here  and  hem  stUl  maintain  their  ground  as 
genitive  and  dative.  The  plural  tho  (=  those)  is  still  sometimes  used. 
'I'he  short  form-/  (often  written  t)  for  ich  or  ic,  though  found  in  the 
preceding  period,  becomes  more  common  in  this. 

In  verbs  the  Weak  Conjugation  becomes  rnore  and  more  common. 
The  plural  suffix  -eth  is  usually  replaced  by  -en,  the  n  of  which  is  often 
dropped.  In  the  imperative  mood  the  suffix  -eth  is  usually,  but  not 
invariably  employed.  As  the  period  advances,  the  infinitive  more  and 
more  frequently  drops  its  suffix. 

^  is  a  common  adverbial  termination.  As  compared  with  the  preceding 
period,  this  is  one  of  settlement  and  reoonstrr.ction. 

In  accentuation  a  reaction  against  the  French  system  sets  in,  and 
numerous  French  words  are  brought  under  the  laws  of  the  Engiish 
system. 

The  Fifth  Period,  that  of  Modern  English,  is  marked  by  a  stUI  further 
siniphflcation  of  the  accidence,  and  the  gradual  settlement  of  the 
uithogiaphy  and  accentuation  of  words,  resulting  in  that  form  of  the 
language  which  is  now  in  vogue. 

•  In  Somereetahire  su/di  inftnitivea  as  »ewy,  reapy,  nursy,  are  still  heftrd. 
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.  A  List* 

of  some  Celtic  Words  preserved 

in  Engl 

bag 

crock-ery 

gown 

latJi 

rug 

bard 

crag 

griddle 

mattock 

size 

basket 

crowd  (fiddle) 

gruel 

mesh 

smooth 

barrow 

Eudirel 

gnimble 

mop 

soak 

bog 

dainty- 

fe'yve 

muggy 

solder 

bran 

dam 

hawker 

pail 

tackle 

cimip 

flannel 

hem 

pan 

taU 

button 

fleam 

hog 

peck 

tinker 

bug-bear 

fl^aw 

kneU 

pitcher 

trudge 

eabin 

funn&l 

knock 

rail 

welt 

clout 

fur 

knoll 

rasher 

whip 

coljle 

gleii 

lad 

ridge 

wicket 

cock-boat 

goblin 

lass 

rim 

wire 

The  following  geogTaphical  names  are  of  Celtic  origin  : — Rivera  : — 
A. von,  Dee,  Don,  Ouse,  Severn,  Stour,  Tliames,  Trent.  Hills  : — Cheviot, 
Chiltem,  Grampian,  Malvern.  !ilcndip.  Islands  : — Arran,  Bute,  Man, 
Mull,  Wight.  Counties : — ^Devon,  Dorset,  Kent.  Towns  : — Liverpool, 
Penrith.  Penzance. 

The  following  Celtic  elements  are  found  in  some  geographical 
nameef : — Aber  (mouth  of  a  river),  as,  'Aberdeen,  Aber-brothwick, 
Aberwick  (Berwick);'  Auchin  (fieldj,  as  '  Auchindoir,  Auchinleck ;' 
Ard  or  Aini  (high,  projecting),  oa,  '  Ardnamuchan,  Ardrishaig ;' 
Bal  (village),  a3,  'Balniund  ;'  Ben  or  Pen  (mountain),  as,  'Ben  Nevis, 
Penmaenmawr;'  Blair  (field  clear  of  wood),  as,  'Blair  Athol ;'  Brae 
(rough  ground),  as,  'Braemar;'  Caer  (fort),  as,  'Caerleon  (Carlisle); 
Coinbe  or  Comp  (valley),  as,  '  Compton,  Ufracombe,  Appuldiu'combe  ;' 
Dun  (hill),  as,  'the  Downs,  Dumbarton;'  Inch  (island),  as,  '  Inch- 
keith,  Inchcape  ;'  Inver  (mouth  of  a  river),  as,  '  InvemebS.  Inverary ;' 
Kill  (cell,  chapel),  '  Kiiniamock;'  Lin  (deep  pool),  'Linlithgow, 
King's  Lynn;'  Llan  (church),  '  Llandaflf,  Launceston ;'  Tre  (town), 
'Coventry  (town  of  the  convent),  Oswestry;'  Strath  (broad  valley), 
♦  Strathiieldsaye.' 

II.    Scandinavian  Words  and  Elements  in  English. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  found  in  some  geographical 
names  J : — 

ark      I  (temple  or  f  Arkholm  beck  (brook).  Caldbook 

argh   )      altar)       \  Grimsargh        by  (town),  Whitby 


•  This  list  is  mainly  extracted  from  a  longer  one  given  by  Mr.  fVamett  In  the 
rrnni  ictiona  of  the  Philological  Society,'  vol   i  .  p.  171 
t  Hee  Angus,  H'i,^i/j',oic,  io.,  p.  18:  Bain,  Enylisk  Grammar,  p.  154 
t  Thia  list  in  t&kcu  iroa.  n  lar^<'<-  ^v.e  gives  by  Dr.  Aduuifi  (h'ng.  uuivj.  p.  K'l 
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dal  (valley),  'Dilhj 

ey,  a  (island),  I  ^tj't"^ 
^  'I,  Gnmsa 

fell  (rocky  hill),  Sea wf ell 

ford    j  1  Seaford 

forth  }    (iiilat)     Seaforth 

firth    )  (Hohafirth 

force  (wutei-Iall),  Mickleforco 

gill  (valley),  Orn^cs^iU 


holm  (island),  Lanphoim 

ness  (headland),  Skipness 

scar  (steep  rock),  St  luborough 

skip  (ship),  Skipwith 

thin 

ting 

din  2 


(place  of  meet- (™°&'7/-^ 


°'  \  UmgwaiJ 

toft  (small  field),  Lov.  .-tulL 
w-ith  (wood),  Lar.g-wuh 


III.  Elements  handed  down   from  tlio  Anglo-Saxon 

stage  of  English. 
[Nothing  more  ia  attempted  Lore  than  a  brief  olaeaifioation,  with  a 
few  examples.] 

1.  The  pronouns,  nmneralB,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  adject ivof 
of  irregular  comparison,  and  the  auxiliary,  defective,  and  (so-called^ 
irregiUar  verbs. 

2.  Monosyllabic  derivatives  formed  by  a  modification  of  the  roo« 
vov/el  or  of  tlie  finrd  consonant,  as  difch  (from  diff),  blcas  (from  i/j»-,s) 
and  the  majority  of  the  words  formed  by  strictly  Enp'ish  tuilixes. 

8.  Mostwordsdenoluig common  natxuralobjeetsand  j  i.cuomena.as— 


cloud 

evening 

Hght 

silver 

sun 

dale 

flood 

moon 

snow 

thunder 

dawn 

ground 

morning          spring 

water 

day 

heat 

night 

star 

wind 

dew 

hiU 

noon 

stone 

world 

earth 

ice 

rain 

stream 

win  tor 

east 

iron 

sea 

anmmer 

year 

^SS 

lead 

4.  "Words  relating  to  the  family,  Leasehold,  .-.ud 

farm,  as — 

brother 

bath 

door 

chaij' 

scylha 

child 

beam 

dough 

chetso 

wheat 

daughter 

bed 

hoiae 

corn 

ash 

father 

bolsteif 

hearth 

COV,' 

beech 

friend 

besom 

kettle 

delve 

berry 

husband 

bread 

loaf 

harvest 

brick 

Irin 

brew 

oven 

hay 

fir 

mother 

broth 

roof 

hemj. 

graaf; 

sister 

cloth 

thatch 

honoy 

.ak 

wife 

comb 

barley 

milk 

oats 

wi'low 

cook 

bam 

plough 

treC:   ,. 

bake 

cradle 

calf 

rake 

6.  The  names  of  most  of 

the  part.s 

of  the  body,  .s 

i"  - 

beard 

braiu 

oar 

foot 

heel 

body 

breast 

oye 

hair 

knot 

bone 

breath 

fingei 

hand 

leg 

bosom 

brow 

fist 

heart 

lip 

kdood 

dtiu 

fleah 

bead 

mout.% 
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••  The  names  of  common  animals,  as — 


ape 

dove 

hare 

man 

mddock 

bear 

fifih 

hawk 

owl 

throstle 

bee        < 

foal 

horse 

ox 

turtle 

beetle 

fowl 

hound 

sheep 

weevD 

bird 

fox 

lamb 

raven 

worm 

deer 

goose 

lark 

7.  Terms 

for  common 

qualities  and  actions,  as — 

bold 

high 

ask 

buv 

find 

blind 

low 

hear 

chaffer 

fly 

bright 

holy 

bid 

chow 

get 

broad 

hot 

bind 

come 

give 

cold 

old 

bito 

dip 

go 

dark 

quick 

blaze 

do 

have 

dead 

rough 

bleach 

drink 

km 

deaf 

Bock 

blow 

eat 

love 

good 

smooth 

bring 

fear 

look 

hard 

pretty 

bum 

fill 

mal:.e,  &< 

8.  Names 

of  comjnon 

things — weapons,  tools,  clothes,  &c. — 

awl 

bridge 

hat 

name 

bow 

bank 

food 

knife 

ship 

an-ow 

book 

fire 

meat 

sword 

bill 

boat 

hook 

naU 

spear 

rV.    The  Classical  Element  in  English. 

The  greater  part  of  the  abstract  terms  in  English,  and  words  rela- 
ting to  religion,  law,  science,  and  literature,  are  of  Latin  or  Greek 
origin.  Most  words  of  throe  or  more  syllables  aro  of  classical  origin, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  those  of  two  syllables,  the  exceptions 
being  mostly  words  formed  by  English  sufiixes,  from  monosyllabic 
foots.  Most  monosyllabic  words  in  English  are  of  Teutonic  origin, 
but  many  are  derived  from  Latin  and  Greek,  the  greater  part  having 
t»me  to  us  through  the  French.*  The  foUovidng  belong  to  this 
slass  t : — 
ace  {as)  aunt  (amita)  brace  (brachium) 

age  {aetaticum\  Old       bail  (bajulus)  brief  (brevis) 

Fr.  edage)  bahn  (balsamnm)         broach  (brochua) 

aid  (adjutum)  base  (bassu.-*)  bull  (bulla) 

aim  (aea-timare)  beast  (bestia)  cage  J  (cavea) 

air  (aer)  beef  (boves)  camp  (campus) 

aisle  (ala)  blame  (blasphemia)      cane  (canna) 

alms  (eXfTj/twwMyTj)  boU  (bullire)  car        \ 

arch  (arcus)  boon  (bonus)  carry    >  (carrus) 

ark  (area)  bowl  (bulla)  Aarge ) 

•  It  Is,  however,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  woi  d  taken  fi-om  the  Frejich 
Luiguage  ifl  necessarily  of  ela»HedL  origin.  Some  writers  forgot  thatjthe  Fnujks 
Kid  Normans  were  of  Teutonic  origin. 

+  The  words  from  which  they  are  derived  are  appended.  Those  in  Italics  are  of 
a  post-classical  age. 

t  The  change  of  a  6,  p,  «:  v  between  vowels  into  the  sound  of  soA  f  U  found  io 
several  wordji. 
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cape  Tcapnt) 
cash  (capsa) 
coase  (cessn  i  ■) 
chafe  fcalci;.  oro) 
chain  fcatoua) 
chalk  (calx) 
chair  (cathedra) 
chance  {cadcntia) 
ohant  (caritate) 
charm  (carman) 
chase  {cKptiare) 
cliief  (caput) 
clang  (c.lanu'ijr) 
claim  (claiuare) 
coast  (costa) 
coin  ^cunena) 
cook  (coquus) 
coop  (cupa) 
couch  (coUocare) 
count  fcomes) 
count  (oomputare) 
core  (cor) 
cork  (cortex) 
cost  (constate) 
coy  (quietus) 
crape  (crispiis) 
cup  (cupa) 
croak  (crocitare) 
cue  (caufja) 
cull  (colligere) 
dame  (doinina) 
date  (datum) 
daunt  Ulomitare) 
dean  (decanus) 
dip  (iladus) 

de^k)(diBC.B) 

dose  (SofTiy) 
doubt  (dubitaro) 
dress  (dirig-ere) 
due  (debitum) 
duke (dux) 
face  (facies) 
fail  (fallo) 
fair  (feria) 
faith  (fides) 
fan  fvannufl) 
fay  (fata) 
feast  ^festus) 
feat  (laotuiui) 


ffign  ^flngere) 
fence  (de-lenMum) 
fierce  (ferus) 
fife  (pipare) 
fig  (fious) 
file  (filum) 
flame  (Hamma) 

J°^     l(flor-es) 
flower  )  ^  ' 

flute  (flatus) 

foil  (folimn^ 

force  (fortis) 

forge  (fabrira) 

found  (fundiao) 

fount  (fons) 

fi'ail  (fragilis) 

frock  (floocus) 

frown  (frons) 

fruit  (fructuri) 

fry  (frigere) 

fuse  (fundoro) 

glaive  (gladiiis) 

glut  (giutire) 

gorge  (gurges) 

gout  (gutta) 

gourd  (cucurbita) 

grant  [ci-edentare) 

grease  (craseus) 

grief  (gravie) 

gross  (grossus) 

giJf  (icoAirot) 

heir  (hores) 

host  (hosjat-) 

hulk  (iAxas)      » 

inch  (uncia) 

jaw  fgabata) 

jest  (gestnm) 

jet  (j actum) 

join  (jungo) 

joy  (gaudiun  ; 

]uice  (jus) 

lace  (laqueus) 

lease  Qaxare) 

liege  {legim) 

loiingo  (longu's) 

mace  (massa) 

mail,  armour  (macula, 

inesh) 

male  (masculos) 

mass  (missa) 


m?T  (mi(W«o) 

mooi  (I'liii'.  j> 
mop  (mappa) 
mount  (mons) 
niece  (neptLs) 
noise  (noxia) 
noun  (nome-n) 
nurse  (nutrbi) 
ounce  (uncia) 
pace  (passus) 
pain  (poena) 
paint  (pingere) 
pail-  (par) 
pale  (paUeo) 
paunch  (pantoz) 
pay  (pacare) 
peace (pax) 
peach  Utorsica) 
pierce  (pertusum) 
place  (platea) 
plait  (plecterc) 

ple^)(P^^<'^*^) 
plum  (prunum) 
plunge  {piutiibicnrei 
point  (punctum) 
poise  (pensum) 
poor  (pauper) 
porch  (portictis) 
pound  (pondus) 
praise  (pretiare) 
pray  (precari) 
preach  (prtedioa'-K) 
prey  (prreda) 
priest  (presbyter) 
print  (premere) 

priJe  )  (P™ti^) 
proof  (probar<') 
push  (pulsare) 
quire  (chorus) 
quite  (quietus) 

Sf:  I  ("">'") 

ray  (radius) 
rear  (retro) 
rest  (restare) 
rill  (rivTilus^ 
river  ^ripanna) 
roll  (rotuiufl) 
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roimd  (rotnndufi) 

rulo  frej^a) 
pafe  (salvus) 
sage  (sapiens) 
saint  (sanctus) 
sauce  (salsus) 
Bcan  (scandere) 
scent  (sentii-e) 
scarce  (ex-scarpfu<i) 
scourge  (corrigeic) 
seal  (sigillum) 
search  \circare) 
scat  (sedes) 
short  (curtus) 
eioge  (assedium) 
bir  (senior) 
tlidce  (exclusis) 
s^ar  {exaurare) 
iv.'il  (solum) 
etiind  (sonus) 
ei>urce  (surgere) 


spbe  (species) 
spoil  (spoUimi) 
spouse  (sponsu'^) 
sprain  (exprimo) 
""DJ  (specio) 
(t.iuad,  square  (c?.?- 

quadfare) 
ft;'.ge  {siaticus\ 
Slain  (stinguo; 
strain  (stringo) 
ftrange  (extrancur 
strait  (strictus) 
street  (strata) 
Eue,  suit  (sequcrV 
sure  (securus) 
taint  (tinctus) 
task  (taxare) 
taste  (Jaxitare) 
taunt  (temptare) 
tense  (tempus) 


test  (testifl) 

toast  (tostus) 

toU  (teloniuin) 

tour  I  ,,  V 

t,^j(tomar.,) 

S  )(*-*-) 

treat  (tractare) 
try  (terere) 
tune  (tonus) 
vault  (voluta) 
vaunt  (j:iintare) 
veal  (vitulus) 
veil  (velum) 
vice  (vitiiun) 
y\ew  (videre^ 
void  (viduus) 
\-oice  (vox) 
vouch  (vocare) 
vow  (votum) 
■waste  (vastus) 


The  above  list  does  not  include  a  large  number  of  monosyllablea. 

the  Latin  origin  of  ■which  is  obvious,  such  as  cede  {cedo),  lr»'r/  {l-riigus\ 
&c.  Sonic  of  the  less  ob\-ious  etymologies  are  taken  from  illiller  s 
admirable  "  Etymologisehes  Worterhuch  der  Englischen  Sprache." 

Besides  words  like  the  above,  "whictn  with  many  others  have  been 
distinctly  imported  from  the  classical  languages  into  English,  there 
are  numerous  instances  in  which  a  word  or  root  is  common  to  several 
of  the  Aryan  languages,  ■without  having  been  borrowed  by  any  one 
from  another,  all  ha%'ing  received  the  word  in  common  from  some  more 
primitive  source.  Intracin<?  the  variations  which  such  words  assume, 
a  very  remarkable  relation  between  the  consonants  is  found,  which  is 
commonly  known  as  'Grimm's  Law.'  The  substance  of  the  following 
statement  of  this  law  is  taken  from  Max  MiiUer  (Lect.  ii.  199,  &c.) 
and  Helfeuatein  {Gomp.  Or.,  p.  99). 

If  the  same  roots  or  the  same  words  exist  (1)  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  &c.,  (2)  in  Gothic  or  the  Low  German  dialects,*  and  (3)  in  Old 
High  Germau,  then  L  When  the  first  class  have  an  aspu-ate,t  the 
second  have  the  corresponding  soft  check  (i.e.,  flat  or  middle  mwte), 
the  third  the  corresponding  hard  check  (i.e.,  sharp  or  thin  mute). 
IL  When  the  first  class  have  a  soft  check  {flat  or  middle  mute),  we 
find  the  corresponding  hard  check  (sJuirp  or  thin  mute)  in  the  second 
class,  and  the  corresponding  aspirate  in  the  third.     IIL  When  the 


•  CK  wUch  fesrllsh  ir  M.v. 


Soe  ii  18,19. 


/.rpEirDii. 
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Hrat  c)a^H  I),ave  a  hard  consonant  [shniy  or  fldn  mute),  the  Becond 
have  the  aspirate,  and  the  third  the  soft  check  (fiat  or  miAdlf  mute). 
I  n  this  third  section  of  the  rule,  howerer,  the  law  holds  good  for  Old 
!  ligh  German  only  as  regards  the  dental  series  of  mutes,  the  middle 
(or  flat)  guttural  being  generally  replaced  by  A,  and  the  middle  (or 
fiat)  labial  by/.* 

The  three  braunhes  of  the  law  giren  above  may  be  easily  remem- 
bered in  the  foUo-^iag  way  : — Take  a  circular  disc  of  cardl)oard,  and 
ruark  on  it  throe  tadii,  inclined  each  to  each  at  an  angle  of  120°. 
IVI  irk  these  radii  (I),  (2),  and  (3),  corresponding  resjvcctively  to  the 
three  cl."?!sef  of  Isnguages  above  referred  to — (1)  denoting  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  La*-in,  &c  •  (2)  denoting  Gothic  and  Low  German  dialects 
(including  English,  ;  and  (3)  denoting  Old  High  German.  Place  the 
disc  on  a  sbset  of  paf.ei,  iud  write.4s/>''ra<e  opposite  the  end  of  radius 
(I),  Middlt  or  Flat  opposite  the  end,  ;i  radius  (2),  and  Thin  or  Slui.rp 
opposite  the  end  of  radius  (3).  The  disc  may  be  shifted,  so  that 
radius  (1),  instead  of  pointing  to  Aspirate,  may  point  to  the  other 
two  classes  of  mutes  in  succession.  In  each  position  of  the  disc,  each 
radius  will  point  to  the  olass  of  mute.s  that  may  be  expected  to  cha- 
ractei'ize  any  word  that  is  ioranion  to  all  three  classes  of  languages, 
provided  that  one  radius  points  to  the  class  of  mutes  which  the  word 
in  question  exhibits  in  that  -^roup  of  languages  which  that  radius 
represents. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  the  application  of  this  law: — 
I. 


Greek. 

Latin. 

Sanskrii. 

> 

English,. 
\Anij.  Sax.) 

Gothic. 

Old  ITigh 
German. 

1.      X"^^ 

(h)an3er 

hansa 

iioose 

gans 

'.tans 

heri 

hyas 

gestrandaeg 

gistra 

kestar 

Iiortua 

garden 

garda 

karto 

/BvydTifp 

daughter 

daughtar 

tohtar 

door 

daur 

tor 

f.-ra 

deer 

dius 

tior 

Bofiffuw 

dhrish 

dare 

g:i-daur- 
san 

tar;  an 

\. 

modi  us 

madhya 

middle 

mitte 

{<t>^pv 

fero 

bhri 

bear 

bnira 

j>iru 

3   )  (<t>P>i-rp(x) 

frater 

bhratri 

biotner 

brdthar 

pruodeir 

fagus 

beech 

bnka 

jiuocha 

[   (f><''0> 

fu-i 

bhavAmi 

be  fbe  om) 

pim 

*  Tho  above  la  the  Uw  In  Its  gatieral  forni.     Tt  ts  subject  to  special  mo  lifica?  ions 
»r,d  except. •  •\\  which  will  bo  found  treated  at  leni^rth  by  the  authors  re^orrei.'.  to. 
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il. 

Greek.  ] 

Latin, 

Sanskrit, 

Englifih. 
(Ang.  Sax.) 

Gothic. 

German. 

1  yvufxi       ! 
^  yivos 

gnosco 

jna 

know 

kan 

chan 

geuus 

jati 

kin 

kuni 

chiini 

1  ■•  ySfv 

genu 

jinu 

knee 

kniu 

eh  n  ill 

1  fihas 

mag-nufl 

mah-at 

A.S.  micel 

niih-ils 

luih-il 

\  iy<& 

ego 

A.S.  ic 

ik 

ih  (G.  ich) 

(  iroS-Ss 

pedis 

foot 

VIIOZ 

.    )  Se/ca 

decern 

dasan 

ten 

taihun 

zehan 

j  Oval 

duo 

two 

twai 

zwei 

\  oSSur-os 

deut-is 

daat-as 

tooth 

tuuth 

<i    J 

help 

hilfa 

hilfu 

j  itiwa^is 

ii 

hemp 

r. 

bauaf 

(  K«pcLKi] 

caput 

kapala 

A.S.heafod 

haubith 

honpit 

7.      -fa,o5(o 

cord-is 

luidaya 

heart 

hairto 

(herza) 

(  (k(5s) 

qui-s 

A.S.  hwa 

hvas 

|Ti 

tu 

twam 

thou 

thu 

du 

8.  ;  TpeTs 

tres 

trayas 

three 

threis 

dri 

(  er-tpoi 

alter 

aDt-ara 

other 

anthar 

aadnr 

/  iroT^p 

pater 

pitri 

father 

fadar 

9.  \  tnrep 

siiper 

upari 

over 

ufar 

ubar 

I  ir\e'o»   _ 

ple-nus 

pdma 

fall 

fulls 

) 

piscis 

tish 

fiska 

\ 

pellis 

feU 

Grneral  Table  of  Grimm's  Law. 


I. 


1 


C Sanskrit       gh  (/t)    |  dh  {h)  bh{h} 
L-J  Greek  ...I       x        '      ^         <f* 
(Latin    ..:\Af(g,v)/{d,b)/(b) 


II.  Gothic, &c 
m.  O.n.Ger 


9 


IL 


b 

b 

(P) 


in. 


7 

8 

9 

k 

t 

P 

K 

T 

w 

e,  qu 

t 

P 

J'''(/}  fi,9,i: 


h,g,{f)th,dj]  b 
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APPENDIX    0. 


A  List*  of  some  of  the  most  important  Atiglo-Saxoc 
Words  which  are  still  preserved  in  English, 


Beft,  refter ;  afte;- 
SRt ;  at 
ser;  ere 

andlang';  along 
bo,  bl,  big;  by 
bef oran ;  before 
begeondan;  borond 
beliindan;  behind 
beneo'San ;  beue:ith 
betweonum,   -botwy- 
nan;  between 


&n ;  one 

twegen ;  two,  twain 

J)rl ;  three 

feower;  four 

fif ;  five 

six ;  six 

seofon  ;  seven 

eahts;  eight 


Prepositions, 
betweox,       betwux 

betwixt 
bfif an ;  above 
butan,  b(iton   {ivith- 

out) ;  but 
feor ;  far  from 
fram;  from 
for;  for 
iu;  in 
neah ;  nea? 
of;  off,  of 

Ifunterah. 

vigon;  nine 
tyn  ;  ten 
ondlif,  endlufon; 

eleven 
tweif ;  twelve 
Jireotyne ;  thirtocn 
feowertyne ;       four- 
teen, &o. 


ofer;  over 

on ;  on,  in 

ongean;  against 

to ;  to,  too 

under;  t^ider 

np,uppan;  up 

fit,  dtiin ;    out 

wis  {against) ;  with, 
{as  in  withstHind, 
angry  with,  &c.) 

Imrh;  through 


twentig;  twenty 

teontig;  one  hun- 
dred 

enlufontig;  one  hun- 
dred and  ten 

twelftig- ;  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty 


Word*  relating  to  the  Common  Objects  of  Nature. 


&c;   oak,    acorn    (i.e. 

ac-corn) 
mpl,  ffipel ;  apple 
assc ;  ash 
aepiette;  emmet 
Kspen ;  aspen 
bitel  ;  beetle 
b&r;  boar 
beofer ;   bearer 
berige;  berry 
beo,  bio ;  bee 
birce ;  birch 
blfed  (branch) ;  blade 
b6c;  beech 


brrer ;  briar 
breiuel ;  bramble 
brid  {the  youn;/  of  an 

animal) ;  bird 
broc;  brook 
catt ;  cat 
cL?g ;  clay 
olain  (mud) ;  clr.ininy 
clawu;  claw 
coc;  cock 
comb     {valleif) ;      in 

names,  as  Alcomb, 

Comptou 
cr&n;  crane 


daeg ;  day 
dagian ;  to  dawn 
deaw ;  dew 
denu  [valley) ;  dou  {in 

names, a^  Tentcrihn) 
deor  {animal)  ;  doer 
ek  {water) ;  iidand (;'.«. 

eyand) 
efen ;  evening 
BO'S  re;  earth 
fae^er ;  feather 
fisc;  fish 
fleax ;  flax 
fl6d;  flood 


•  This  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive ;  it  i?  intended  to  sliirw  tlie  kind  cl 
words  that  have  maintained  their  ground  in  English,  and  the  principal  changes  9& 
(onn  that  have  ooourrtd  in  them. 
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frosc;  frog 

fiigel  {Ijtrd) ;  fowl 

gos;  goose 

hfetJ;  heath 

hafoc ;  hawk 

hagol;  hail 

hran ;     ram  deer     or 

reiiidceT 
la  were ;  laverock,  lark 


lencten  {the  sprinj)  ; 

Lent 
leoht;  light 
mona ;  moon 
pabol ;  pebble 
regen;  rain 
esd;  sea 
snaw;  snow 


spearwa ;  BparroT* 
Btfer ;  stare,  starlins.- 
stan ;  stone 
siuner ;  summer 
sunne  {/am.) ;  sun 
treow;  tree 
wfeter;  water 
woruld ;  world 


Words  relating  to  the  House  and  Farm. 


a-bacan ;    to  bake 

acer,  a2cer;  acre 

a«g  {j}l.  aegi-u) ;  t^^, 
eyrry         « 

ffisce ;  ashes 

femyrie;  embers 

bseS ;  bath 

bsest  {inner  bark) ; 
bast-mat 

here;  barley 

bere-em  {em=rplace); 
bam 

berewe ;  barrow 

besem ;  besom 

bin  {manger) ;  corn- 
bin 

bolla;  bowl 

bolster;  bolster 

bord ;  board 

braec :  broeohea 

bread  {frnfftnent) ; 
bread 

bliau  (ro  till) ;  boor 

buc ;  buck-et 

bnlluca  {calf) ;  bul- 
lock 

byt ;  butt,  bottle 

camb ;  comb 

cjeaf ;  chaff 

cealf ;  calf 

cese,  cyse ;  cliccso 

cetel;  kettle 


clncge  {bell) ;  clock 

cnedau ;  to  knead 

c6c ;  cook 

cod  (bag) ;  peascod 

cote,  cyt(3 ;  cot,  cot- 
tage 

cradol ;  cradle 

craet ;  cart 

croc  {pot) ;  crock-fry 

c6 ;  cow 

cweam  {mill) ;  quern 

del  fan  {diff) ;  to  delve 

die ;  dike,  ditch 

ealo ;  ale 

efese  {fern,  ting.) ; 
eaves 

elc5  oil 

erian  {to  plough):  to 
ear 

feauh  {littlepig);  far- 
row 

feld;  field 

feorm  {food) ;  f arra 

flocc ;  flock 

f oda ;  food 

f  iirh ;  furrow 

fyr;  fire 

g&d;  goad 

geers ;  gi-ass 

gkt :  goat 

gcard  {hedge)  ;  yard, 
garden 


ge&t ;  gate 

^\it  {pineal) ;  groais, 

grouts 
liierfest ;  harvest 
heorS ;  hearth 
hlrefdige ;  lady 
hlaford;  lord 
hlaf ;  loaf 
hof  {home)  ;  hovei 
hi-6f ;  roof 
hund ;  hound 
hus ;  house 
hwffite ;  wheat 
hweol ;  wheel 
lam  [mud) ;  loam 
mffid ;  mead-ow 
meolc ;  milk 
of  en ;  oven 
ortgeard     {yard    fo^ 

worts  or  vegetables) , 

orchard 
oxa ;  ox 
ricg;  rick 
Rceap  ;  sheep 
spaca;    spoke    {of  a 

wheel) 
Wfpgen;  wagon,  wain 
wudu  ;  wood 
pfec ;  thatch 
J)er8can ;  to  thresh 


Words  relaf'ng  to  Family  and  Kindred. 


brAfJor;  brother 
brj'd ;  bride 
ci!d  {pL  cildra) ;  child 
on&pa,    cnkf a    (ioy) ; 
knave 


cyn ;  kin 
dohtor;  daughter 
f seder ;  father 
husbouda         {house- 
holder) ;  husband 


m6dor ;  mother 
nefa ;  nephew 
widuwa  ;   widowei" 
wid'iwe ;   widow 
wif  (tcoman)  ,  wife 
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Word*  relating  to  the  Parts  of  the  Body  and  Nature/.  Fimctiotu. 


Rncleo-w;  ankle 
beelg     {bag) ;     belly, 

bulge,  bellows 
b&n ;  bone 
blseddre ;  bladder 
blod ;  blood 
bodig  [stature)  ,  body 
bosm  (fold)  ;  bosom 
brcbS ;  breath 
brtew ;  brow 
breost ;  breast 
ceaca ;  cheek 
ceowan ;  to  chew 
oin ;  chin 
oneow ;  knee 
cnucl ;  knuckle 
ekge;  eye 


e&r;  ear 
earm ;  arm 

elboga ;  r]liow 
fiugor;  fui-Tcr 
fl;Csc  ;  flesJi 
fot;  foot 
fyst ;  fist 
gesiht ;  sight 
goma;  gnm 
h.'vT ;  hair 
hand ;  hand 
he&fod ;  head 
heals  {neck) ;  h-ilter 
hel;  heel 
heorte ;  heart 
hlist     (t/ie     tense     of 
/tearing)  ;  listen 


hoh  (heel) ;  hough 
hricg  (dac/c)  ;  ridge 
hrif  [bowels)  ;  midiifl 
lim ;  limb 
lippe ;  lip 

m.aga,[stomac/i) ;  niav,' 
mearg ;  marrow 
miiiS  ;  mouth 
nsegl ;  naU 
nasu ;  nose 
Bculder ;  shoulder 
seon ;  to  see 
toS ;  tooth 
tunge ;  tongue 
tusc ;  tusk 
))eoh ;  thigh,  thew8 
J>r6te ;  throat 


Words  relating  to  Handicrafts,  Trades,  ^e. 


adesa ;   adze 
anfilt ;    anvil 
angel  [hook) ;  to  angle 
kr;    oar 
arewe ;  arrow 
b&t ;  boat 
bil;  bill 


bwBs;  brasss 
bycgan ;  to  buy 
byirj ;  beetle 
ceap   [bargain,   sale) ; 

cheap,  chaffer, 

chapman 
ceol  [small  ship) ;  keel 


clk^;  cloth 

craef  t       (strength) , 

craft 
hamor ;  hammer 
mangian  [to  traffic) 

monorer 


Words  denoting  Common  Attributive  Ideas, 


b&ld;  bold 

biter ;  bitter 
blfec ;  black 
blac  [pule) ;  bleacb 
bleo ;  blue 
brkd ;  broad 
brun;  brown 
calu  [bald) ;  callow 
ceald ;  cold 
col;  cool 


dearc;  dark 
de6p ;  deep 
deore ;  dear 
eal;  all 
eald ;  old 
ef en ;  even 
fsegr ;  fair 
feett;  fat 
f61;  foul 
geolo ;  yellowy 


grseg;  grey 

grene ;  green 

he&h;  high 

heard ;  hard 

hefig ;  heavy 

hwit;  white 

rud  (red)  ;  ruddy, 
ruddle,  ruddock  [t^ie 
robin-redbreast) 


Words  )  cfrring  to  Common  Actions  and  Feelings. 


.ocan ;  to  ache 
Mcsian ;  to  ask 
beran ;  to  bear 
agan ;  to  own 
&th;  oath 
beatan ;  to  boat 
bo6dan ;  to  bid 


borstan ;  to  b;ir«rt 
biddan ;  to  bid 
f  bitan;  to  bite 
\  bitt ;  bite,  bit 
bledan ;    to  bleed 
bliSc  ;  bUtlie 
brecan ;  to  break 


ceorfan      [to      out) 

carve 
ceosan ;  to  choose 
clsenan ;  to  clean 
cr&.Tran ;  to  crow 
creojian ;  to  creep 
nmiau ;  to  come 


2b8 


cunnan  (to  know,   to 

be  abh)  ;  ken,  con, 
can,  cunning,  un- 
couth {=1  unknown) 
cwelian,  cwellan-;  to 

kill,  to  quell 
(iSd;  deed 
don ;  to  do 
dxERdan ;  to  dread 
drencan ;  to  drench 
driucan ;  to  drink 
dro  'limn    {to    work) ; 
dnidffe 


ac,  eac  {also) ;  eke 
adl    {pain,   sickness)  ; 

addle 
eefre ;  ever 
semta   {leisure),   sem- 

tig ;  empty 
senile ;  only 
Sr,      superl.     serost ; 

ere,  early,  erst 
eej^el   {noble) ;    Atlie- 

ling,  Ethelred 
b6r ;  bier 

b(5tan  {to  curb);  bit 
bana    {killer)  ;   bane, 

rats-bane 
beacen ;  beacon 
beacnian ;  to  beckon 
bealu  {woe) ;  balc-ful 
b6d  prayer)',    bedes- 
man 
behefe  {gain) ;  behoof 
beaittan  {to  sit  round) ; 

beset 
beorht     {brightness) ; 

Albert,  &c. 
bisegu        {business)  \ 

busy 

{bl?est ;  blast 
blawan ;  to  blow 
bland    {mixture) ;    to 

blend 
bletsian    {from   blot, 
sacrifice)  ;  to  bless 

(blowian ;  to  bluw 
blostma ;  bloseom 


d^an ;  to  dine 
dyppar. ;  to  dip 
etan ;  to  eat 
f eallan ;  to  fall 
f edan  ;  to  feed 
f elan  ;  to  feel 
fieogan ;  to  fly 
folgian  or  fyligean ; 

to  f oUow 
gif an ;  to  give 
gitan;  to  get 
gleo  ;  glee 


grafan   {to  diy) ;  en- 
grave 

ihabban    {\><i   hffifst 
=zthou  hast)  ;  to 
have 
hseft  {holding);  haft 
heorcnian ;  to  heark- 
en 
hyran ;  to  lipar 
leugan ;  to  lie 
luf  ;  love 
sorh ;  sorrow 
sprecan ;  to  speak 


Miscellaneous  Words. 

boc  ;  book 

bocsum         [Jlexihle) ; 

buxom 
boga  {arch)  ;  bow 
borgian    {from  borg- 
pledge)  ;  to  borrovr 
bot  {remedy,  from  be- 
tan,  *  to  make   bet- 
ter;') boot-less,  to 
boot 
brod ;  brood 
brycg ;  bridge,  brig 
brydel ;  bridle 
bryne        {burning) ; 

brimstone 
brysan ;  to  braice 
brytan      {to     break) ; 

brittle 
bngan ;  to  bow 
bur  {coffuge) ;  bower 
burh  {fort) ;  borough 
bylgian ;  to  bellow 
byiSen;  burtheu 
I  byre [mound) ;  byre 
(  byrian  ;  to  bury 
f  carl  (male)  ;  Charles 
(  carl-tugel= mule  bird 
oearu ;  care 
oearcian ;  to  creak 
ceorl ;  churl 
cirps  {curled) ;  cn"?- 
cloaf an ;  to  cleave 
clypian      (to     speak, 

call) ;  y-clept 
en  ^ wan ;  to  faiow 


cniht  (youth,  attend- 
ant) ;  knight 

cnoll;  knoll 

cnott ;  knot 

enucian ;  to  knock 

cos,  cyss;  k'NS 

crafian :  to  erave 

eric  ;  cruteh 

crincan  {to  be  voeak)  , 
cringe 

crump  (crooked)  ; 

crumple 

crydan ;  to  crowd 

cue,  cwic  {alive) ; 
quick 

awf  aim  (dMtntetion) 
qualm 

!cw^n         (female) ; 
queen,  quean 
cwenfngel;  ben  bird 
«we?Jan      (to     say) ; 

quoth 
^yS      (aequainlanct) ; 

kith 
eyning ;  king 
ixfe  (jit) ;  deftly 
liifil  {jmrt) ;  deal,  dole 
dearran ;  to  dare 
denian      {to    jud-je), 

dom ;  deem,  doom 
defifan  (to  sink)  ;  dive 
dolitig;  doughty 
dol  {J'oolish) ;  dolt 
drcori?  {bloody,  tad) , 

dreary 
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drifan;  to  drive 
drigan  {to  dry) ;  drug, 

drought 
dwinan      (to     pin'') ; 

dwindle 
dyne  [thunder) ;    din 
dysig  [foolish)  ;  dix/.y 
dynt  [stroke);  dint 
e&c  [also)  ;  eke 
ealdor;  elder,  aldtr- 

man 
ecg;  edge 
porl  [man  of  valour) ; 

earl 
eomest ;  earnest 
fadian  [to  set  in  order) ; 

fiddle-faddle 
i'dei^&n  glad)  ;  fan 
faran    [to  go)  ;    iuro, 

ford 
fealo  [yellow)  ;  fallow 

(ground),    fallow- 
deer 
feoh  [cattle,  mo-i  /}  , 

fee 
feohtan;  to  fighl 
feor ;  far 
ficol ;  fickle 
fitJele ;  fiddle 
fleot    [bat/);     NoriL- 

fleet,  &c. 
fleotan  ;  to  float 
f.)lc;   folk 

forhtiau;  tofrigbtiM 
foster  [food) ;  f uatei 

ifreo  ;  free 
freon   [to   sd  free, 
love)  ;  friiiid 
t'retan  [to  gnaio)  ;  to 

fret 
^uderian;  to  gather 
ga.1  [merry),  galan  [to 

sing);  nigliLingale 
gamen       [pleaaure)  ; 

game 
gkn,  gangan  [to  yo) ; 

go,gang,gaugway 
gar  [iiart) ;  to  gore 
ga.->t  :   ghost,  gas 
geiip    [wide);     gape, 

gap 


gear;  year 
geara  ;  yore 
gcaro  [ready)  \  yara 
geleafa;  belief 
(  geong ;  young 
(  geogoft' ;  youth 
ge&la    [merry  feast)  ; 

yule 
geond  ;  yondir 
geom  [desiroit  <) ,  geor- 

nian ;  to  yearn 
gcotan      [to    pour)  ; 

gutter 
gerefa    [cojnpa'ion)  ; 
reeve,  sherilf,  land- 
grave 
gli.suian ;  to  glistfu 
glitian ;  to  glitter 
guagan ;  to  gnaw 
i  god ;  good 
(  god-spull ;  gospel, 
(     (spell  =:  mes  ■,;!  ge) 
grfepian   [to  lay  hold 
of) ;  grab,  grapple, 
gi-ope 
gretan  ;  to  greet 
guma  [man)  ;    bride- 
groom 
gyldan    [to  pay) ;   to 

yield,  guild 
gyrsta ;  yester-day 
h&d     [state    or     con- 
dition) ;     Goilkead, 
child-/(Oorf,  ^c. 
h;ecce  ;  hook, 
heefen;  haven 
h:elan ;  to  heal 
hast;  [hot)  ;  hasty 
I  halig ;   holy 
(  halgian;  to  hnllow 
h&m ;  home,  CobL  iia, 

&c. 
h&.8 ;  hoarse 
healdan ;  to  hold 
healf;  half 
iiebban ;  to  heave 
helan  [to  hide)  ;  heU 
hconau ;  hence 
heord     [flm-/.',     trea- 
sure) ;  hoi'd,  hoard 


here  [army) ;  harbour 
[i.e.,  refuge  for  u  i 
army,  from  boorli 
or  beorgp.),  herring 
(the  army-  or  shoal- 
fish 

hingrian ;  to  hunger 

hiw  [form,  fashion)  ; 
hue 

hlidan  [to  pump  up) ; 
ladle 

liloS  [hand  of  robbers, 
booty)  ;  loot 

h6c ;  hook 

hof ;  hoof 

hohn  [river  island)  ; 
J-iangholm,  &c. 

hraed ;  ready 

hraOe  [soon) ;  rathe, 
rather 

hreosan ;  to  rush 

lircowan  [repent) ;  to 
rue 

hriddel  [sieve) ;  to 
riddle  (^vith  holes) 

{hwaet    [sharp) ;    to 
whet 
hwj-tel  [knife)  ;  to 
■whittle 
hwearf   [turning,  ex- 
change,       barter)  ; 
wharf 
hweorfan    [to  turn)  ; 

warp 
hwil  [time) ;  while 
hyd  [skin)  ;  hide 
hy3     [shore,     port) ; 

Greenhithe,  &c. 
IfBr  [doctrine) ;  lore 
Lerau   [teach)  ;   leani 
[si ill  vulgar iy  used 
in  the  sense  of  teach- 
ing) 
hlaford;  lord 
leas     [false,      void) ; 
leasing,    -less    [as 
in  harm-less) 
leod    [people)  ;    le-wd 
[belonging     to    the 
cotniyion  peavihi) 
le.'.f  [dear)  ;  lief 
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APfcn>iz. 


tie  {corpse) ;  lioh-gate 

licgan ;  to  lie 

lin  ijlax) ;  linen,  lin- 
net [the  fiax-fincli) 

lystan  {to  please,  to 
taJce  pleasure,  used 
impersonally) ;  'him 
listed,'  listless 

imaegen  {strength)  ; 
might  and  main 
magan    {be    able)  ; 
,  ^  may 
iTicbl    {time,  portion), 

mafelum  {in  parts)  ; 

piecemeal  (eostsep- 

mselum,«/('^  by  step) 
manig  ;  many 
maSu  [tvorm)  ;  moth 
max,    maso    {noose)  ; 

mesh 
mengian    {to    mix)  r 

mingle,  among 
niersc ;  marsh 
metsian      {to    feed)  ; 

mess,       messmate, 

meat 
midde ;  mid,  middle 
m.6d  {mind)  ;  mood 
moitJ    {leat/i)  ;   mur- 

ther 
morgen  ;  mom,  mor- 
row 
mot    {assembly,  from 

metan    to    meet)  ; 

shire-moot 
mycg ;  midge 
nacod ;  naked 
iineddre        {serpent) 

adder  {an  adder  ziz 

a  nadder 
OSes  or  nsesse  •  naze, 

-ness  (in.Fnmess, 

&o.) 
/  neah        {comparat. 
\      near);  nigh 
(  nearo  ;  narrow 
ue6d ;  need 
neb  (break)  ;  nib 
ueaSan ;  be-neath 
niesan ;  to  sneeze 
niht;  night 


nlCer  {dnwrt) ;  nether 

ordjel  {oTz:z  free  from, 
dsel  =:  part,  parti- 
zanship) ;  ordeal 

oat ;  east 

pic  ;  pitch 

pinewincle ,  peri- 
winkle 

pip;  pipe 

pocca ;  pouch,  pock- 
et 

praetig  {crafty)  ; 

pretty 

pyle ;  pillow 

rfeean ;  to  reach 

reedan  {inietpret)  ;  to 
read 

rap,  rip ;  rope 

re&c  ;  {smoki)  ;  reek 
( re&.fa(ro5i«?'i;  reiver 
(  reafian ;  be-rcave 

rec  {care)  ;  reckless 

rein  {clean) ;  riu.se 

ric  {dominion) ;  bish- 
ip-ric 

i\i>  {harvest) ;  ripe, 
reap 

rod  {cross) ;  rood 

seed  [sated) ;  sad 

sal  {ffood  luck)  ;  siel- 
ig  {lucky)  ;  scely 
(^old  Engl.),  silly 
(i.e.,  blessed) 

s^ ;  sore,  sorry, 
sorrow 

ecacan ;  to  shake 

Bc^du.sceado ;  shadow 
/  scafan  {scrape'^  ,  to 
)      shave 

\  sceaft  {a  scraped 
\      pole);  shaft 

Bcanca ;  shank 

scapan,   sceapap    ^ 
form.creaii') ;  aiittC^ 
{Frijir.  tkts  cjm^'  tru. 
suffix  scipe  or  scype 
=;  -shipj 

sceacga  (a  bush  or 
bunch)-,  shaggy 

ic  sceal  (/  owe)  ;  I 
shall 


sceran ;     to    shea?, 

to  share,  short 
BceaSan   {to  steal,  in- 

Jure)  ;  scatheless 
sceawian    {to    look) ; 

show 
sceoh         {ptrverse) ; 

askew 
gceofan,  scuf'an ; 

shove,  shuflle, 

scuffle 
sceoi-p  {clothing);  soarl 
scinan ;  to  shine 
scip;  ship,  skipper 
scir     {pure,     clear) ; 

sheer 
(  scir ;  shire 
(  scir-gerefa ;  sheriff 
scolu  {band) ;  shoal 
scriijcan  ;  to  shiink 
scriid  {garment) ; 

shroud 
sealt ;  salt 
secg;  sedge 
secgan ;  to  say 
seld;  seldom 
segel;  sail 
sencan ;  to  sink 
se6c ;  sick 
seolf er ;  silver 
shep ;  sleep 
plecge         {hammer) ; 


sl6p  {frock,  loose  ottter 

dress) ;  slop  shop 
:"'uma     slumber 
smeru  (grease) ;  smear 
snican  {creep)  ;  eneak 
868    {truth) ;     sooth- 
fay  nr 
sptethn ;  to  spit 
sped       {prosperity) ; 

speed 
spell   {tale)  ;     gospel 

{i.e.,  good-speU 
spiwan ;  to  spew 
sprengan;  to  sprinkle 
stsef ;  staff 
stffiger  ;  stair 
stearc  {strong')  •  stark 
«tarch 
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rtclan ;  to  fifcal 

stejjo ;  8ten>li,  stinlj 

steoj/an  {to  bereave)  ; 
step-son  {i.e.,  or- 
phdu  son\  ste])- 
father  (prpha)t  3 
father) 

flteona ;  star 

sticce  {portion) ;  stick, 
steak 

stician;  to  stick,  stitch 

eiigaii  {tomotoit) ;  stir- 
rup (i.e.,  stig-rSp 
=:  mounting  rope) 

9t6c  {^luce) ;  names 
in  —  stoke 

8t6w  {place) ;  to 
dto-w  away,  stew- 
ard {ffuardian  of  a 
tnansio)/),  names  in 
—  stow 

8treo\vian ;  to  strew 

sum  (a  vvrtain  — )  ; 
some-hody,  &e. 

suS  •  south 

Bweart  {black) ;  sv,-ar- 
thy. 

swelgan;  to  s-n.llijw 

Bv/eli&a.{todie);  swel- 
ter 

sweord ;  sword 

swerian ;  to  twear, 
answer  {from  and 
=r  against) 

swifan  {to  move  quick- 
lij)  ;  swift 

syllan  {to  give)  ;  sell 

tffican;  to  teach 

tffisan      {to    pluck) ; 


iendan    {to    kindle)  ; 

tinder 
5eo»a  {tenth)  ;  tithe 
tid  {time)  ;  tide 
fcilian  {to prepare) ;  till 

itreowian  {to  trust) ; 
to  trow 
treowS  {cpiifi- 

rf«wce);  truth,  ti-iist 
troff       {tub,      boat) ; 
trough 


titmbian   {to  dance)  ; 

tumble 
t-'m  {i '/closed ground); 

town 
twegon  {two) ;  twain, 

twin,         between, 

twenty 
wacan,    waciifn ;    to 

wake,  watch 
WLod  {garment) ; 

widow's  weeds 
wa'pen ;  weapon 
/  wifer       {cautious); 
j      ware,  wary 
(  wamian  ;  to  warn 
^\  sescan  ;  to  wash 
f  wana  {lack) ;  want 
(  wanian  ;  to  wane 
waudrian;  to  wander 
wcalcan  {to  roll,  turn) ; 

walk 
weald(/b>-^*<);WeaJd, 

Wold 
wcaldan     {to     rule)  ; 

wield,    I3retwalila 

(governor     of     t/ie 

ISritom) 
wesilh  {foreign)  ; 

Welsh,  wahiut 
weard  {guard)  ;  ward 
wed    (a   pledge) ;    to 

wed 
wcl,  bet,  betst ;  well, 

better,  best 
wendan     {to     tuifi)  ; 

to  wend  one's  way 
wen    {hope),    w*;iiaii 

{to  expect)  ;    ween, 

overweening 
weorc ;  work 
weorpan  {to  tliroic,  to 

chanfie) ;   to  wai-p, 

mouldwarp      {i.e., 

mould-caster). 
weortS  ;  worth 
weortJan  {to  become)  ; 

'  woe    worth    the 
day,'  i.e.,  '  woe  be 
to  the  day ' 
wesan   {to  be) ;   was, 


wic  {dwelling) ;   Aln- 
wick,    Greenwich, 
&c. 
wicca,  wicce;  witch, 

wicked 
wilcuma     {a    desired 

guest) ;  welcome 
wilit  {thing, creature) ; 

wight,  whit 
win  (wr«-) ;  Baldwin, 

Godwin 
/  witan  {to  know) ;  to 
)      wit,  I  wot 
\  witnes  {knowledge) ; 
'      witness 
wi5    {agaiitst)    with- 
stand ;  to  be  angry 
with,  &c. 
wolccn  {cloud) ;  wel- 
kin 
w6p         {weeping) ; 

whoop 
worS  {farm) ;   Tam- 

worth,  &c. 
wos  {juice) ;  ooze 
wroestau   {to    twist) : 

vfreat,  wrestle 
wrecan    {to    ajjlict)  ; 
wreck,  wreak, 

wretch 
wregan    {to  accuse) : 

bewray 
wrlSa  {band);  wreath 
to  wreathe,  writhe 
^T'l  (joy)  >  winsome 
wyrd  {fate) ;  weird 
wyrhta    {worhnan)  ; 

wi'ight 
weor     {bad)     wyrse, 
wyrrest ;       worse, 
worst 
yfel  {bad) ;  evil,  iU 
yrman      {to    afflict)  ; 

harm 
yrnan ;  to  nm 
i  Jx^Dcan  ;  to  think 
[  f^incan    {to    neem) , 
Ta.eih.iukii{i.e.,  seems 
to  me),  me  thought 
{i.e.,  seemed  to  me) 
^eof ;  thief 


i.'irZ 

AI 

i'Eh'DIi. 

Hrel     (hole) ; 

drill,       {>weor 

(oblique ;     a- 

j>riii  n-an     [to   press) 

nostril    (i.o. 

,  nose-           t":iu-art 

throng 

hole 

dry 

})rfel    {slave) ;    thral- 

;  thirst 

dom 

Specimens  of  Words  t7tat  have  remained  unaltered,  or  nearly  so. 

bmdau 

gift 

miss-ian 

epring-an 

box 

gleam 

mist 

staud-an 

brand 

gold 

neat 

stepp-an 

biiiisj-an* 

grim 

norS 

sting-an 

bristl 

gi-ind-an 

oft 

stonn 

climb-an 

gTip-an 

open 

spum-an     (rs 

com 

gi'i'nv-au 

ot^er 

strike    ivUIi 

crib 

great 

ram 

the  heel) 

croft 

heip 

rascal  (d  Uaa         etre&m 

crop 

helm 

deer) 

sup-an 

deaf 

help-an 

rest 

SAving-aa 

deaS 

hem 

sand 

teU-an 

dim 

hilt  or  hylt 

Bekax 

timber 

drag-an 

horn 

send-an 

turf 

dumb 

hora 

sett-an 

txvig 

dust 

hunt-ian 

side 

wan 

east 

Idel 

sing-'»n 

■web 

elf 

inn 

sitt-an 

west 

elm 

land 

8lij.c-an 

will-an 

end-e 

leaf 

slip-an 

wind 

feU 

lust 

slit-an 

winter 

find-an 

man 

BOt 

wit 

forS 

melt-an 

epend-aa 

word 

full 

mere  (iake) 

spiil-an 

I)ing         [\>ora 

A.  List  of  the  principal  Latin  Words  froni  which 
Derivatives  dre  formed  in  English.t 

Acer  (s^ar^),  acidus  («0Mr),  acerbus  {bitter) ;  acrid,  acerbity,  acrimony 

acid. 
Acuo  (/  sharpen)  ;  acute,  acumen. 
Aedes  {house)  ;  edifice,  edify  {literally,  to  build  up). 
Aequus  {level) ;  equal,  equation,  equator,  adequate,  equity,  iniquity 

equivocate,  equinox. 
Aestimo  (/  value)  ;  estimate,  esteem,  aim.         Aestus  {tide) ;  estuary, 
Aetemus,  i.e.,  aevitemus  {of  endless  duration) ;  eternity,  elemal. 
Aevum  {age) ;  coeval,  primeval.         Agger  {heap) ;  exaggerate. 
Ager  {field) ;  agriculture,  agrarian. 

*  The  inflnitire  termination  an  is  no  longei  ased. 

♦  In  most  cases  only  a  few  samples  of  the  English  derivatives  are  givei*. 
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Ago  {I  set  in  motion,  drive,  do) ;  ageut,  act,  agile,  agitato. 

AJacor  [hri,^k)  ;  alacrity. 

Alius  {other),  alter  {other  of  two) ;  alien,  alibi,  alter,  alternate. 

Air  (/  noio-ish) ;  alimony,  aliment.       Altus  (/; iff//,  deep) ;  altitude,  exalt. 

Ambitio  {going  rouwi,  courting  favour)  ;  ambition,  ambitious. 

Ambulo  {I  walk)  ;  amble,  sumnambulist  {i.e.,  sleep-xvalker). 

hxaa  {I  foi't),  amicus  {friend),  amor  {love) ;  amour,  amorous,  amicable, 

amiable. 
Ajnoenus  {pleasant) ;  amenity.     Amplus  {large) ;  ample,  amplify, 
Ango  {I  choke),  anxiuB,  anxious,  aniiety,  anguish. 
Angulufl  {corner,  bend) ;  angle. 
Anima    {breath),   animus   {mind);    animate,   animal,   magnanimous, 

animosity. 
Annulus  {ring) ;  annular.        Annus  {year) ;  annual,  anniversary. 
Anna  {old Woman);  anile.        Aperio  {I open);  April,  aperient,  aperture. 
Apis  {bee) ;  apiary.     Appello  (I  call) ;  appellation,  appellant,  apj.L-al. 
Aptus  {ftted),  apto  {I Jit)  ;  adapt,  apt. 
Aqua  {water)  ;  aqueous,  aquatic,  aqueduct. 
Aibiter  {umpire,  go-between)  ;  arbitrate,  arbitrary. 
Arbor  (tree)  ;  arbour.         Ai-ca  {chest)  ;  ark.     Arcus  {bow) ;  arc,  arch. 
Ardeo  {I  burn)  ;  ardent,  ardour,  arson.         Arduus  {stdp) ;  arduous. 
Arena  {sand) ;  arena,  arenaceous.         Argentum  {silvet) ;  argcut. 
Argilla  {clay) ;  argillaceous.        Arguo  {1  prove)  ;  argue,  argument. 
Ai-idus  {dry) ;  arid,  aridity.      Arma  {jittingi,  arms) ;  arms,  arm,  iirmour. 
Ai-o  {1  plough;  arable,  earing.         Axs  {skill) ;  art,  artist,  artifice. 
Artus  {joint),  articulus  {little Joint  or  J'asteniny)  ;  articulate,  ai-ticle. 
Asinus  {a.<s) ;  asinine.         Asper  {rough) ;  asperity,  exasperate. 
Audax  (bold) ;  audacious,  auda city.      Audio  (/ hear) ;  axxtUenoe, audible. 
Augeo  (/  increase)  ;  augment,  auction,  author,  authority. 
Aurum  {gold) ;  aurii'erous. 

Auspex  {one  who  takes  omens  from  birds) ;  auspicious,  auspices. 
Auxilium  {help)  ;  auxiliary. 

Avarus  {greedy) ;  avarice,  avaricious.         Avidus  {eager)  ;  avidity. 
Avis  {bird) ;  aviary.         Amis  {car)  ;  aurist,  auricular. 
Barba  {beard) ;  barb,  barbed,  barber.         Beatus  {blessed) ;  beatitude. 
Bellum  {war) ;  belligerent,  rebel.      Bene  {well) ;  beneficent,  bencdictioii. 
Beuignus  {kind)  ;  benign.         Bestda  {beast) ;  beast,  bestial. 
Bini  {tii-o  by  two)  binary.         Bis  {twice) ;  bissextile,  bisect. 
Blandus  {coaxing) ;  bland.         Brevis  {short) ;  brief,  brevity. 
Caballufl  {Jwrse) ;  cavalry. 

Cado,  sup.  casum  {I fall) ;  cadence,  ac-cident,  oc-casiou,  casuaL 
Caedo,  caesum  (/  cut) ;  suicide,  regicide,  incision,  concLse,  c^nent  (t.fc, 

caedimentiuu) . 
Calamitas ;  calamity.         Calcitro  (/  kick) ;  recalcitrant. 
Calculus  {pebble) ;  calculate.         Calx ;  chalk,  calcine. 
Callus  {liard  skin),  caUosus ;  callous.       Campus  {pluin) ;  camp, encamp. 
Ctaxdeo  {I  burn  or  shine),  candidus  {white)  ;  candid,  incandescent,  iu- 

cendiary,  candle,  candour, 
Ccmis  {dog) ;  canine.         Canna  {reed  or  tu6«),  oanalis  ;  canal,  channol 
Canto  (/  stng) ;  chant,  incantation. 
CapiUuB  (hair) ;  capillary.         Cannen  {song) ;  charm. 
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Oapio  (J  tak;),  captus  (taken) ;  captive,  capacity,  accept,  conceptior., 

rei-iyiient,  anticipate. 
Caput  (lead)  ;  citpe,  capital,  captain,  chapter,  decapitate,  precipiiato. 
Jarbo  (coal) ;  carbon,  arboiiiferous.  Career  {pri:.on)  ;  incarcerate 

Caro,  camis  ijleah)  ;  carnal,  incarnate,  charnel-house,  carnival. 
Carpo  (pluck)  ;  carp.         Cams  (dear)  ;  charity. 
Castigo  (resfrni/i) ;  castivrate,  chastise.         Castus  (pure) ;  chaste. 
Ca.su8  (/alliiiff) ;  case,  casual.         Causa ;  cause  ;  excuse,  accuse. 
Caveo,  cautum  (/  take  care)  ;  caution. 
CavuB  (hollow) ;  cave,  cavity,  excavate. 
Ccdo  (I go)  ;  cede,  precede,  proceed,  cession. 
Celeber  (frequented)  ;  celebrate,  celebrity. 
Celer  (qtiick) ;  celerity.         Celo  (/  /.'  ide)  ;  conceal. 
Censeo  (I  judge) ;  censor,  censure.       Centum  (hundred) ;  cent,  centurj 
Centrum  ;  centre,  concentrate,  centrifugal. 
Cemo,  cretiim  (I  distinguish) ;  discern,  concern,  discreet,  secret. 
CQTtws  (i  ^solved)  \  certain,  certify.         Cesso  (I loiter)  ;  cease,  cessatioi.. 
Charta  (paper) ;  chart,  charter,  cartoon. 
Cingo  (/  gird)  ;  cincture,  succinct,  precincts. 

Circum  (round),  circus  (a  circle) ;  circle,  circulate,  circuit,  circumference 
Cista  (box) ;  chest.         Cite  (I  rouse) ;  citation,  excite. 
Ci^•i8  (citizen) ;    civil,  civic,  city  (from  civitas). 
Clamo  (I shout),  clamor;  claim,  exclaim,  clamour. 
Clams  (bright)  ;  clear,  clarify.         Classis  ;  class,  classic. 
Ciaudo,  clausuTu  ( F  sh  lU) ;  close,  enclose,  exclude,  preclude,  inolnde. 
Clemens  (mild)  ;  clemency,  inclement. 
Clino  (/  bend) ;  incline,  recline,  declension. 

Clivus  (sloping  ground)  ;  declivity.         Coelebs  (bachelor)  ;  celibacy. 
Coelum  (/ieaf«n) ;  celestial.         Cogito  (coagito — I  think);  cogitate 
Cognosco  (I  examine,  know)  ;  recog-nize,  cogiLizant. 
Colo,  cultum  (I  till)  ;  culture,  cultivate,  colony. 
Color  ;  colour.         Columna ;  column. 
Comes  (companion) ;  concomitant,  count. 

Commodus  (convenient)  ;  convmodious,  commodity,  incommode. 
Communis  ;  common,  community.         Contra  (against) ;  counter. 
Copia  (plenty) ;  copious.         Copulo  {I Join  together)  ;  copulative. 
Coquo,  coctum  (I  boil)  ;  cook,  decoction. 

Cor,cordis(^tfari);cordial,concord,record.     Corona;  crown, ooronatioL 
Corpus  (body)  ;  corps,  corpse,  incorporate,  corporeal,  corpulent. 
Cra.s  [tO'tnorrow) ;  procrastinate. 

Credo  (I believe) ;  creed,  credulous,  incredible,  credit.       Oreo  ;  create. 
Cresco,  oretum  (/  grow) ;  increase,  accretion,  crescent. 
Crimen  (charge)  ;  crime,  criminal.         Crispus  (curled)  ;  crisp. 
Crudus  (raw) ,  crudelis  ;  cruel,  crude.         Crusta  ;  crust. 
Crux  (cross) ;  crusade,  crucify,  excruciate. 
Cube,  cumbo  (1  lie)  ;  Buccui»b,  reoximbent. 

Cubitus  (a  bend,  elbow)  ;  cubit.     Culpa  (fault);  inculpate,  culpable 
Culter,  coulter.         Cumulus  (?ieap)  ;  accumulate, 
CupidiVs  (eager) ;   cupid,  cupidity. 
Cura  (care)  ;  cure,  curator,  curious,  procure,  secure. 
Curro,  cursum  (1  run);  conciir,  discursive,  current,  curricle,  succonr, 
course. 


Ikir^ika  {hent)  ,  curve.         Custodia  (guard)  ;  custody. 

Damno ;  damn,  condemn.        Debeo,  debitum  (/  owe)  ;  debt,  debit. 

Debilis  (wea^-) ;  debility.     Docem  {ten)  ;  December,  decimal,  decimat<>. 

Decens  {beconwig),  decor,  decorus  ;  decent,  decorous. 

Densus;  dense,  condense. 

Dens,  dentia  {tooth)  ;  dentist,  trident,  indent. 

Desuiero  {I  long  for)  ;  desire,  desiderate. 

Deus  {God)  ;  deity,  deify,  deuuaud   {to  be  given  to  God), 

Dexter  {right)  ;  dexterous,  dexterity. 

Dico,  dictiun  (I  sag)  ;  contradict,  predict,  diction,  dictato. 

Dies  {d(ig)  ;  diarj',  diui-nal. 

digitus  {finger)  ;  digit,  digital.        Dims ;  dire. 

Dignus  {worthy)  ;  condign,  dignity,  dignify. 

Disco  {I  learn);  disciple,  discijiline. 

Divide;  divide,  division.        Diviuus;  di\-ine,  divination. 

Do,  datum  {I  give)  ;  dative,  add,  addition,  date. 

Docco  (/  teach)  ;  docile,  doctor,  doctrine. 

Dolor  {grief),  doleo,  {I  grieve)  ;  dolorous,  condole. 

Domo  (/  tame)  ;  indomitable.       Dono  {I present)  ;  donation,  condone. 

Domus  {house)  ;  domicile,  domestic,  dome. 

Dominus  {master)  ;  dominate,  dominant,  domineer. 

Dormio  {I  sleep)  ;  dormant,  doi-mitory,  dormouse  (?) 

Dubius  {doubtful) ;  doubt,  dubious,  indubitable. 

Du^o,  ductum  (/  lead),  dux  {leader) ;    conduct,  duke,  adduce,  seduce, 
educate. 

Duo  {two)  ;  dual,  duet,  duel. 

Dqtus  {hard),  duro   {1  hardei-)  ;  endure,  durable,  indurate. 

Ebrius  {drunken) ;  ebriety,  inebriate.        Edo  {I  eat)  ;  edible, esculent 

Ego  (J)  ;  egotist.         Emo  {I buy)  ;  redeem,  exempt. 

Eo,  ivi,  itum  (/  go)  ;  exit,  initial,  transit,  perish. 

EquuB  {horse),  eques  (horseman)  ;  equine,  equerry,  equitation. 

Erro  (I -wander);  err,  error,  erroneous,  erratic,  aberration. 

Esca  {food) ;  esculent.         Examino  (/  weigh)  ;  examine. 

Exemplura  ;  example,  sample.         Exerceo ;  exercise. 

Expedio  {I  set  free)  ;  expedite,  expedition. 

Experior  (/  try) ;  experiment,  expert,  experience. 

Yixhav  {tnecLanic,  engineer)  ;  faljric,  fabricate. 

Fabula  {little  story)  ;  fable,  fabulous.        Facetus  {clever) ;  facetious 

Faciea  {make  or  appearance) ;  face,  facial,  superficial. 

FacUis  {easy)  ;  facile,  facility,  difficulty,  faculty,  facilitate. 

Facio  (/  make,  do) ;  fact,  faction,  affect,  infect,  defect,  deficient,  bene- 
factor, manufactory,  perfect. 

Fallo  (J  deceive) ;  false,  fail,  fallible. 

Fama  {report) ;  fame,  infamous.     Familia  ;  family,  familiar. 

Fans  {s2Kaking),  fatum  {what  is  spoken  or  decreed)  ;  infant,  fate,  fatal. 
Fanum   {temple)  ;    fane,   profane,   fanatic.       Fastidium    {loathing)  , 

fastidious. 
Fatuus  {tasteless,  silly)  ;  fatuous,  infatuated.         Faveo  ;  favour. 
Fi  bris ;  fever,  febrifuge,  febrile.         Fecundus  {fertile) ;  fecundity. 
F<lis  {cat)  ;  feline.         Felix  {happy) ;  felicity. 
Vt;Uiiua  {woman)  ;  femiuine,  eil'  minate.  ^ 
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Fer^do  (J  strike) ;  defend,  offnnd,  offence,  fonoe. 

Fero  (7  i^rtr) ;  fertile,  infer,  defer,  circunn'ereuce ;  p  :rt.  latus  ;  dilate; 

translate, 
f  erox  ;  ferocious,  ferocity.         Ferruiu  {iron) ;  ferru^laoos. 
Ferveo  (/  ioil)  ;  fervent,  fervid,  effervesce. 
TiatuH  {solemn,  Jof/f III)  ;  festive,  feaet.         Fibra  ;  fibre. 
Fides  {faith),  fido  {I  trust)  ;  fidelity,  confide,  pi  rfiily,  defy. 
Figo,  fixura  [I  fasten) ;  fix,  crucifix.         Fiiius  {non) ;  filial,  affiliate. 
Fiudo,  fissum  (/  cleave)  ;  fissure,  fissile. 
Fingo,  fictimi  {I shape) ;  fiction,  figure,  fei.:-;i 
Finis  («nrf)  ;   final,  fijiite,  finish,  confine,  detine,  infinitive. 
Firmus  ;  firm,  confirm,  affirm.        Fisous  {treasury) ;  fiscal,  confiscate 
Flaccidus ;  flaccid.         Flagellum  {scourge)  ;  flagellation. 
FlagitiiunWjs^rflf*);  flagitioiiB.  Flagro  ( I  burn);  flagrant,  conflagration 
Flanmia;  flame,  inflammation.       Flo.flatum  {Iblotv) ;  inflate, flatulent 
Flecto  (/  bend)  ;  deflect,  inflect,  flexible,  circuniflex- 
Fligo,  flietiiia  {I  strike)  ;  afflict,  conflict,  profligate. 
Flos,  floris  {flower)  ;  flora,  florid,  floral,  effloresce. 
Fluo,  fluxum  {I flow),  fluctus,  [wave) ;  flux,  fluxion,  influence,  super. 

fluous,  fluctuate,  fluid. 
T'  idio,  f ossum  {I  dig) ;  fosse,  fossil. 
Fvlium  {leaf)  ;  foliage,  folio,  exfoliate,  trefoil. 
Pons  ;  fount,  font,  fountain.         Forma  ;  form,  reform,  inform. 
Formido  {fear) ;  formidable.         Fors,  fortuna  ;  fortune,  misfortuwia. 
Fortis  {strong)  ;  fort,  fortify,  fortitude,  foi-tress. 
Frango,  fractum  (J  break)  ;    fragile,    frail,  infringe,  infraction,    >•<» 

fraction,  refractory,  fragment,  fracture. 
Fxater  {brother)  ;  fraternal,  fratricide.         Fraus,  fraudis  ;  fraud. 
Frequens  ;  frequent.         Frico  (J  rub)  ;  friction. 
Frigus  {cold)  ;  frigid,  refrigerate.         I^ivolus  ;  frivolous. 
FVons  ;  front,  affront,  frontisp'iece.         Fru^alis  ;  frugal. 
Fniges,  fructus  {fruit),  fruor  {I  enjoy)  ;  fruit,  fructify,  fruition. 
Frustra  {in  vain)  ;  frustrate.         Fugio  {I flee)  ;  fugitive,  refuge. 
Fulgeo  {I  lighten)  ;  refulgent.         'Fvihaen  {thttndcrbolt)  ;  fulminate. 
Fumus  {smoke)  ;  fumigate,  fume. 

Fundo  [T  pour)  ;  found,  foundry,  refund,  confound,  confuse,  refuse. 
Fundus  (bottom)  ;  found,  foundation,  fundamental,  profound. 
Fungor  {I  discharge) ;  function,  defunct.         Funus ;  funeraL 
Fur  {thief)  ;  furtive.         Futilis ;  futile. 
Garrio  {I prattle)  ;  garrulous. 

Gehi  [ice)  ;  gelid,  congeal,  jelly,  gelatine.         Gemma;  gem. 
0«ns  {race),  gigno  {root  gen-),  /  beget ;  genus  'J.  ..  ;'; ;  gentile,  generate 

generation,  gender,  degenerate,  general,  gentle,  genteel. 
GermMi  {bwi) ;  germinate. 

Gero,  gestum  {I  bear) ;  gesture,  suggest,  belligerent,  vice-gerent. 
Gl;ieies(2Cf?) ;  glass,  glacial,  glazier.       Glaus  {Iwrnet);  gland,  gland  u'ar 
Gleba  {clod) ;  glebe. 

Globus  {bair\   gl(H~ero  (J  make  into  a  ball) ;  globe,  conglomerate. 
Gloi-ia ;  glory. 
QradujB  {step),  gradior,  gressum  {I  walk)  ;  grade,  degrade,  digression 

ooo-grotiA,  tjan.iercss.  aegrf^ssion. 


Grandifl  (Jorge) ;   vTa:»!,  atrtrrnndizo.        Grannm;  grain. 
Gratia;  grace,  gi:il,uitouB,  gratis.     Grains;  grateful,  gratitude. 
Gravis  [heavy)  ;  grave,  gravitation,  grief. 

Grex  [jlocJ;)  ;  gregarious,  congregate.         Gubcmo  ^I pilot) ;  govern, 
ilabco,  habitum  (/  hnve)  ;  have,  habit,  prohibit. 
Habito  {dwell)  ;  habitation,  inhabit. 
Haereo  (/  Uiek) ;  adhere,  adhesion,  hesitate. 
Haeres  or  heres  {heir) ;  inherit,  hereditary. 

lldlo\I breathe);  exhale,  inhale.       Hanrio,  haiLstum(r(//'«7(r);  exhaust. 
Herba ;  herb,  herbaceons.        Hibernus  {wintry)  ;  hibernate. 
Histno{actor) ;  histrionic.        Hoino(>na^(),hnmanus;  human, homicide. 
Honestus ;  honest.        Honor ;  honour,  honouraiile,  honorary. 
Uorreo  {I  shudder),  horror,  horridus ;   horror,  horrid,  horrify,  abhor. 
Hortor  ;  exhort.         Hortus  {garden) ;  horticulture. 
Hospes  {guest) ;  hospitable,  hospice,  host.        Hostis  {enemy) ;  hostile, 
Humeo  f  J  am  wet) ;  humid,  humour. 
HumuB  {ground) ;  exhume,  humble,  humiliate. 
Ignis  {Jire) ;  ignite,  igneous.         Ignoro  ;  ignore,  ignornnt. 
Imago;  image, imagine.      ImbeciUis  (w«a^) ;  imbecile.      Imbuo;imbn9. 
Ijnpero  {I comuinnd),irapeTraia.;  empire, emperor, imperioua, imperative. 
Index,  indico  {I point) ;  indicate,  indicative. 
Inferus  {low,  placed  underneath)  ;  inferior,  infemaL 
Ingenium  {talent,  disposition)  ;  ingenioii.s. 

Ingennus   (native)  ;    ingenuous,  ingenuity.  Insula   {island) ;   in- 

sular, insulate. 
Integer  {whole,  sound) ;  integral,  integrate,  integrity. 
Intelligo  [I perceive) ;  intelligent,  intellect.         Invito;  invite. 
Ira  {anger) ;  ire,  irate,  irascible.         Irrito  {I provoke)  ;  iiiiuite. 
Irrigo  ;  irrigate.        Iteriun  {again)  ;  reiterate. 
Iter,  itineris  {Journey) ;  itinerant. 
Jaceo  (/  lie  down) ;  adjacent. 

Jacio,iactum(7iAro<c);  eject,  reject,  object,  adjective,  con  jecture,Bubjoct. 
Jocus  ;  joke,  jocular.        Jubeo,  jussum  (/  order) ;  jussive. 
Judex  ;  judge,  judicious,  adjudicate,  prejudice, 
Jugum  {yoke) ;  conjugal,  conjugate,  subjugate. 
Jugidum  {collar  bone)  ;  jugular. 

Jxingo,  junctum ;  join,  joint,  juncture,  ocojunction,  injunction, 
Juro  (/  swear")  ;  conjure,  jury,  perjury. 

Jus  {justice),  Justus  {just) ;  jtist,  unjust,  injury,  justify,  ji;ri.sdiction. 
Juvenis  {young) ;  juvenile,  junior.     Labor ;  labour,  laborious,  laboratory. 
Labor,  lapsus  sum  (/  slide) ;  lapse,  elapse,  tollapse. 
Lac,  lactis  {milk)  ;  lacteal,  lactic.     Lacero  {I mangle) ;  lacerate. 
Lacrima  {tear) ;  lacrimose.        Lacus  ;  lake. 
Laedo,  laesum  {I dash  or  hurt)  ;  lesion,  elide,  elision,  collision. 
Lamentor  ;  I  lament.         Langueo,  languidus  ;  languid,  ktiiguish. 
Lapis,  lapidis  («<<j?;«)  ;  lapidary,  dilapidate.         Largus;  large. 
Ln-sus  {weary) ;  lassitude.         Lateo  (/ lie  hid) ;  latent. 
Latus  {broad) ;  latitude.        Latus,  lateris  {side) ;  lateral,  equilateral. 
Laus.  laudis  {praixe) ;  laud,  laudation,  laudable. 

Lavo  (I  wash)  ;  lavatory,  lavation,  lave.         L.ixup  {loose) ;  lax,  rolax- 
Lego  {l  t*ttd  or  depute) ;  legate,  .niiii;!?,  legacy. 
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I'Ggo,  Ipptiim  (^T gather,  ehoose)  ;  collect,  select,  elect,  recoUect,  lecture, 

college,  legion. 
Lenis  fsmooth) ;  lenity.        Lentufl  {Jiexihle) ;  relent. 
Levis  [light),  levo  (/  lifl) ;  levity,  alleviate,  relieve,  elevate, 
licx,  legis  {law) ;  legal,  legitimate,  legislate. 

Ejiber  ( free) ;  liljeral,  liberate,  deUvor.         Liber  (book) ;  library,  libel 
Libo  {I pour)  ;  libation.         Libra  [balance) ;  deliberate,  libration. 
Licet  {it  is  lawful)  ;  licence,  illicit.         Lignum  {wood)  ;  ligneous. 
Ligo  (/  tic)  ;  ligament,  religion,  league,  allegiance,  oblige. 
Liinen  {threshold) ;  eliminate.         Limes,  limitis  {botoidary) ;  limit. 
Linea;  line,  lineal.         Lingua  {tongue)  ;  linguist,  language. 
Linquo,  lictum  {Heave)  ;  relinquish,  relict,  delinquent. 
Liquor,  liqnidus  ;  liquor,  liquid,  liquefy. 

Litera ;  letter,  literal,  illiterate,         Lividvis  {dark  blue)  ;  livid. 
Locus  {place),  loco  {I place) ;  locate,  local,  locomotion. 
Longus;  long,  longitude,  elongate. 
Loquor,  locutus,  (/  speak),   loquax;  elocution,  loquaciouB,  collDquy, 

eloquent.         Lucrum  {gain) ;  lucrative,  lucre. 
Ludo,  lusum  {I play) ;  elude,  prelude,  illude,  illusion,  ludicrous.  * 

Limaen  i^lfghi)  ;  luminoiis,  illuminate.         Luna  (woon)  ;  lunar,  lunatic 
Luo,  lutum  {T  tva-sh) ;  dilute,  ablution,  dilu^aal. 
Lustrum  [vH-.-ification)  ;  lustre,  lustrous,  lustration,  illustrate. 
Lux  {light)  j  lucid,  elucidate. 

Machina ;  machine.         Macula  {spot)  ;  immaculate. 
Magister  {master)  ,  magistrate,  magisterial. 

Magnus  {great),  rrijor  {greater) ;  magnitude,  majesty,  majority,  raayoi 
IMaliis  (//("/) ;  raali'-e,  T.i:iiigTiai!-t,  maltreat,  malady. 
r.Iamma  {breast)  ;  raamira,  mammalia. 

JTando  {commit,  enjoin)  ;  irvandate,  command,  commend,  remand. 
Maneo,  mansum  (/  remain) ;  mansion,  remain,  remnant,  permanent, 

imminent. 
M^anus  {hand) ;  manual,  marufpctory,  manuscript,  maintain,  manacle 
emancipate,  manumit.         Mi\re  {xea)  ;  marine,  maritime,  mariner 
Mars  ;  martial.         Massa  ;  mass,  n^'assive. 
Mater   {mother) ;   maternal,  matricicLe,   matron,  matrix,  matriculate 

matrimony.         Materia  [timber,  ftuff) ;  matter,  material. 
Maturus  {ripe) ;  mature,  immatirre,  pi  ■^re.ature. 
Mcdeor  (/  heal),  medicina  ;  remedy,  medio," ne.,  medicaL 
Mcdius  {middle) ;  mediator,  mediocrity,  immediate. 

Mel  {honey)  ;  mellifluous.         Mclior  (better)  ;  ameliorate. 

Membrum  ;  member,  membrane. 

Memor  {mindful),  memini  {I  remcmher)  ;  rememb.-^r,-.ier'ory,  memoriiii 

•  memoir,  commemorate,  comment.     Mendax  {I'yii.a) ;  mendacious 

Jfendicus    (hrgi/nr)  ;  mendicant,  mendicity. 

Mcjidum  {I'lnlt.)  ;  amend,  mend,  emendation. 

Mens,  mentis  {mind)  ;  mental,  vehement.     Mereo  merituir  (7  deserve) 
merit. 

Mergo,  mersum  {I plunge) ;  immerse,  merge,  emergency.    Morus;  mcTe 

Tilerx  {ware.':) ;  merchant,  comrnei'ce,  mercer,  market, 

ISIctior,  mensus  sum    (7  ni'-asure)  ;  immense,  mensuration,  mea8»*re 

Migro  {I  change  m.y  ahodc)  ■  migrate. 
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Xfilos,  militis  (soldier)  ;  military,  militia. 

Millo  (thousand) ;  mile,  millenium,  million. 

Minister  {$ervant) ;  minister,  ministry. 

Minor  (less),  minuo  (/  lessen) ;  diminish,  minor,  minority,  minalo. 

Minis  (icoiiderful)  rairor  (I  admire) ;  admire,  miracle. 

Miiceo,  mixtum,  (I  mix)  ;  miscellany,  promisounus. 

Jliser  (wretched) ;  miser,  miserable,  misery  commiserate. 

Mitigo;  mitigate. 

Mitto,  missum  (I send) ;  emit,  admit,  permit,  promise,  mission,  mispil*. 

Modus  (measure)  ;  mode,  mood,  model,  moderate,  modest,  modulation. 

Mola  ;  mill-stone,  meal,  molar,  immolate,  emolument  (the  miller' i  per- 
quisite). Mollis  (soft) ;  emollient,  mollify,  moUusk. 

Moneo,  monitum  (I warn) ;  admonish,  monument,  monster,  monitor. 

jrons,  montis  ;  mount,  mountain,  sm-mount,  dismount,  promontory. 

Mnnstro  (I show);  demonstrate.         Morbus  (disease);  morbific,  morbid. 

Mordeo,  morsum  (I  bite)  ;  remorse,  morsel. 

Mors,  mortis,  (death) :  mortal,  mortuary.       Mos,  moris  (custom) ;  moral. 

Moveo,  motum  (I move),  mobUis,  momentum;  move,  motive,  moment, 
mobility,  emotion.         Mula  ;  mule. 

Multus  (nuiny) ;  multitude,  multifoi-m,  multiple,  multiply  (plico,  -plex), 

Mundus    (wirld) ;  mundane. 

Munio  (I fortify)  ;  munition,  ammunition,  muniment. 

Munus,  muneris  (gift,  sha/re)  ;  remunerate,  immunity. 

Mums  (wall)  ;  mural,  intramural. 

Musa  (muse) ;  music,  amuse,  museum.         Mutilus  (maimed) ;  mutilate. 

Muto  (I  change)  ;  mutable,  mutation,  commute,  tran?;mute. 

Narro ;  narrate,  narrative.         Nasu.s  (nose)  ;  ua.sal. 

Nascor,  natus  sum  (/  am  bom) ;  nascent,  natal,  native,  nation,  cognate, 
nature,  natural. 

Navis  (sh  jp) ;  naval,  na^ngate,  na^-y.     Nauta  (sailor) ;  nautical,  nautilus. 

Necesse ;  necessary,  necessitude,  necessity. 

Necto,  nexum  (I  fie)  ;  connect,  annex.        Nefas  (tcickcd:>ess)  ;  nefarious. 

Nego  (I deny);  negation,  renegade.         Negotium,  (business) ;  negotiate. 

Ner\nis  (string) ;  nerve,  enervate.       Neuter  (twt  either) ;  neuter,  neutraL 

Niger  (ifof  A:) ;  negro.         l>\ih.il  (nothing);  annihilate. 

Noceo  (I  hurt) ;  innocent,  noxious,  innocuous. 

No-sco,  notum  (I knou) ;  no-men  (name),  no-bilis  (noble)  ;  noun,  name, 
nominate,  nominal,  noble,  ignoble,  ignominy,  note,  notation, 
notion,  notice.         Non  (not) ;  non-entity,  non-age. 

Norma  [rule)  ;  normal,  enormous.     Novem  (nine) ;  November. 

Novus  (nav)  ;  novel,  innovate,  renovate,  novice. 

Nox,  noctis  (night)  ;  nocturnal,  equinox. 

Nubo  (/  marry) ;  nuptial,  connubial.         Nudua  (naked) ;  nude,  denudt. 

Nullus  (none) ;  nullity,  nullify,  annul. 

Xumeras  (number)  ;  numeral,  enumerate. 

Nuntio  (I  announce) ;  nunci<i,  aunoimco,  renounce,  ronnnciation. 

Nutrio  (Inourish)  ;  nutritious,  nutriment.     Nutrix,  nurse. 

Nyinpha  ;  nymph.         Oblivio  (from  liv-idus)  ;  obliviou. 

Obliquus;  oblique.      Obscocnus  ;  obscene.     Obscurus  (i/rt>-ft:)  ,  obsrora, 

Occulo,  occultura  (/  hide)  ;  occult. 

Occupo  { T  lav  hold  of) ;  oorupy.  'occupation. 
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Octo  {eight) ;  octave,  octavo,  October. 
Ocnlus  {eye,  hud) ;  ocular,  oculist,  inoculate. 
Odium  {hatred)  ;  odious,  otlium. 

Odor  {smell],  oleo  (/  smell) ;  odour,  odorous,  rednlnnce,  olfactory. 
Officium  {duty,  bimness) ;  office,  officious.         Oleum   {oiV) ;  oleaginous 
Omen ;  ominous,  abominate. 
Omnis  {all) ;  omnipotent,  onmibus  {for  all). 

Onus,  oueiia  {loud) ;  onerous,  exonerate.         Opacus  {shaded) ;  opaqua 
Oiy'aiov  {I  think)  \  opine,  opinion.         Optimus  ( ''m^  !  optimist. 
Opto  {I desire) ;  option,  adopt.         Opus,  operit*  {work) ;  operate. 
Orbis  {circle)  ;  orb,  orbit,  exorbitant. 
Ordo,  ordinis  {order)  ;  ordinate,  ordain,  ordinary. 
Orior,  ortus  sum  {I  ri-^e) ;  orient,  orig-in,  abortive. 
Oro  (J  speak) ;  orator,  oracle,  sdore,  iueiorable. 
Os,  oris  {face) ;  oral.         Osculor  (/  kiss) ;  oscillato. 
Ovum  {egg) ;  o\'iparou8,  oval. 

Paciscor,  pactus  sum  (/  make  an  agrest*e*%t) ;  pact,  compact. 
Pagina ;  page.        Pagna  {village) ;  p^gan,  peasant. 
Pallium  {cloak)  ;  pall,  palliate. 

FaUoT  {paleness) ;  ■pa,Ueo,  {I  am  pa U) ,  pallor,  pallid.         Palma ;  palui. 
Palpo  (/  stroke) ;  palpable,  palpitate. 
Palus  {stake) ;  pale,  p-ilipade,  impale. 

Pando,  pansum  and  pa^^sum  (I  spread)  ;  exp»nd,  expanse,  compass. 
Pango,  pactum  {I  fasten)  ;  compact,  ijnpinge. 
Pania  {bread) ;  pantry.         Par  [cifttal) ;  parity,  peer,  compare. 
Parco,  parsiim  (/  spare) ;  parsimony.     Pareo  (/  appear) ;  apparent. 
V&rio  {I  bring  fort h)  \  parent,  viviparous. 

Paro  {I prepare)  ;  impair,  repair,  prepare,  compare,  comparative. 
Pars,  partis  {part)  ;  partition,  impart,  party,  partiolo,  participle,  parpo, 
particular,  bipartite.         Pasco, past um  {I feed);  pasture,  repi.dt, 
pastor.        Passu?  {ctride,  pee  pando) ;  pace. 
Pateo  (/  lie  open) ;  patent. 

PatM"  {father) ;  paternal,  patron,  patrimony,  patrician,  patristic. 
Patria  {eountry)  ;  patriot,  expatriate. 
Patior,  passus  sum  {I  suffer) ;  patient,  passion,  passive. 
Paupor  (poor);  pauper,  pauperism.     Pavio  (/  ramtigh  t) ;  pave,  pavement. 
Pax,  pacis  {peace)  ;  pacific. 
Pecco  (/  sin) ;  peccant,  impeccable,  peccadillo. 
Pectus,  pectoris  {breast) ;  pectoral,  expectorate. 
Peculium  {private  properly)  ;  peculiar,  pecidation. 
Pecunia  {money) :  pecuniary.     Pellis  (skin)  ;  peltry. 
Pello,  pulsum  (i  drive)  ;  compel,  repel,  repulse,  pulse,  pidsation. 
Pendeo  (/  hang),  pendo,  pensum,  (7  hang  or  weigh)  ;  depend,  e.xp'^T.d. 
pension,  pensive,  recompense,  pendulum,  coTnpensate,  perpen- 
dicular, pensile.         Pene  {almost) ;  peninsula. 
Penetro  {I  pierce) ;  penetrate. 

Peniiria  {want) ;  penury,  penurious.         Perdo  (J  ksc)  ;  perdition. 
Persona  [mask) ;  person. 

Pes,  pedis  (foot) ;  pedal,  pedestrian,  impede,  expedife,  biped. 
Pestis  ( plague) ;  pest,  pestilence. 
Peto,  petitum  [ask,  seek) ;  petition,  oompote.  repeat,  appctiu*. 
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Pingo,  picfum  (pnint) ;  depict,  juctiue,  pigment,  llcts. 

Pil'j  {[  s/eul);  piliauo,  compile.         Pisuis  (jish)  ;  piacalory, 

I'iu.-  ^■'lif'tl) ;  pious,  jiiety,  pity,  expiate. 

riacco  (i  please)  ;  placid,  placable,  i-uiuplaisaut,  pleasant. 

riaiiyu  ;  corn-plain,  plaiut.         Plau.,a;  plaut,  pbuitatioa. 

Plaiius  {h'vci) ;  plane,  plain,  explain. 

Plaudo  (/  c/<ip) ;  api>la\id,  applauso,  plaudit,  plausiLlu. 

I'IlLs  {coiiimonaUy)  ;  plebeian. 

rjccto,  plexus  (/  weave)  ;  complex,  jjorplcx. 

Pb.'O  (l Jill),  plenus  {full) ;  plenary,  complete,  replete. 

i'Uco  {1  fold)  ;  iiiijiHcate,  apply,  application,  comply,  reply,  snpplic.itc 
suppliant,  tluplicity,double,cot;iplex,  pliable,  surplice,accompIicc 

Ploio  (/  u-ecp)  ;  depJorc,  explore.         Pluma  ;  plume. 

Plumbum  {lead) ;  plumber,  pluinmet. 

Plu.^,  plurie  {mwe)  ;  plural,  siu'plus. 

Pi.eua  {fine)  ;  ponal,  punitive,  pnniaVi,  repent,  penance,  penitent. 

I'oKo  ;  polish,  polite. 

I'oudus,  pondei  is  [weight)  ;  pound,  ponderous,  preponderate,  pondey. 

Pouo,  positum  [l place) ;  imposi-,  repose,  deposit,  compouud,  positijc, 

compoueut.         Pons  [hrulje)  ;  pontoon. 
Populus  (people)  ;  popular,  depopulate,  public,  publish. 
Porous  {fotf)  ;  pork. 

Porta  {door) ;  portal,  portico,  porthole,. .- 

Porto  {I  carrti)  ;  export,  portable,  support.         Portus  ;  port. 
Possum  (/  can)  :  possible,  potent. 

PostXi^iii^/) ;  posteiicy.      Postis;  post.      Po.sfulo  {I demand);  postulate. 
pTfeda  {plH/ider) ;  predatory,  depredation,  p;  oy. 
Pravns  {crooked) ;  depraved. 

Precor  {I pray)  ;  deprecate,  precarious  {depending  on  entreaty), 
Prehendo  (/  grasp) ;  apprehend,  apprehension. 
Premo,  pressum  {I press) ;  express. 
Primus  {first)  ;  prime,  primitive,  primeval,  primrose. 
Princeps  {prince) ;  priucipial,  principle.     Pristinus  ;  pristine. 
Privo  {I deprive,  make  separate);  deprive,  privnte,  privacy,  privy. 
Probo  ( I  approve,  make  good) ;  prove,  probe,  probul  ion,iirobable,  reprobalo. 
Probus  {konvsl,good) ;  probity.       Probrum  {a  shameful  act) ;  opprobrious. 
Promptus, /riMM  promo  {ready)  ;  prompt,  promptitudb. 
Pronus  ;  prone.         Propago ;  propagate. 

Prope  {near),  proximus  {nearest)  ;  propLuquitj',  proximate,  proximity. 
Proprius  {one's  own)  ;  proper,  property,  propriety,  appropriate. 
Prurio  (/  i/e/i)  ;  prurient.         Pudor  {shame),  pudet ;  impudent. 
Puer  {boy)  ;  pucrUe.         Pugil  {boxer)  ;  pugUist. 
Pugna  (fight),  pug-no  {I fight)  ;  pugnacious,  impugn,  repugnance. 
Vvhuo  (lungs)  ;  pulmonary.         Pulpa  ;  pulp. 
Pungo,  punctuni  (/  pnck) ;  pimgeut,  punctui'e,  punctuation,  expunge, 

point,  appoint.         I'uppis  (stern)  ;  poop. 
Pupus,  pupulua,  pupUlus  {a  little  boy)  ;  puppet,  pupiL 
Purge  (I  cleanse) ;  purge,  purgatory. 
Purpura  ;  purple.         Purus  ;  pure,  purify. 

Puto    (/   cut,    calculate,  think)  ;    amputate,    compute,   oonnt,   ropr.t^, 
depute,  putative  Putria  (rotten) ;  pntrii^,  putrefy 
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Quacro,  quappitura  (/  teeh)  ;  question,  inanire,  require,  query,  quest, 
exqui.-ite,  inqtiest.         Qualis  \pf  which  kind)  \  quality,  qualify. 

Quanlus  {how  great)  ;  quantity. 

Quatio,  quassum    (cutio,   cu.«siim  m  compound.^,    I  shake  or  strike) 
quabh,  percus.sion,  discu-ss. 

Qnatuor  {/our),  quartxw  {fourth),  quadra    {square) ;    quart,  quarto, 
quarter,  quadrature,  quailrant,  quadratic. 

Qoeror  (/  complain) ;    querulous.  Quies,   quietis    {rest) ;    quic-t, 

acqtiiesce. 

Quinque  {five) ;  quintessenoe.         Radius  {rod,  ray) ;  radius,  radiatij. 

Radix,  radicis  {root)  ;  radish,  radical,  eradicate. 

Rado,  rasum  {I  scrape)  ;  erase,  razor,  abrade. 

Ramus  {branch) ;  ramiiicatioD. 

Elapio,  raptum  (/  snatch)  ;  rapid,  rapture,  rapine,  rapacious,  raTit-h, 
ravage,  raven,  ravenous.         Rarus  {thiii)  ;  rare,  rainfy. 

Ratio  {reckoniwj,  calculation,  proportiofi);  reason,  ratiocination,  rational, 
ration.         Ratus  {reckoned,  fixed)  ;  ratify,  rate. 

Rego,  rectum  {I  make  straight) ;  regular,  direct,  erect,  regent,  regimen, 
regiment,  rector,  rectify. 

Rex,  regis  {king ;  not  the  same  root  as  the  last);  rt  j-al,  regicide : 
Rcf-Qum;  reign,  regnant,  intfliregnum. 

Reperio  {I  find);  repertory.         Repo  {I  creep)  :  reptilo. 

Res  {thing)  ;  real,  republic.         Rete  {>iet)  ;  rctii^a.  reticr.ld, 

Rideo,  risum  (/  laugh) ;  deride,  rinible,  ridicide,  ridiculous. 

Rigeo  {I  am  stiff) ;  rigid,  rigour. 

Rigo  {T  water)  ;  iiTigate,  irriguous.         Ritiis;  rite,  ritual. 

SiviiB  {brook),  rivalis  {having   the  smtM  brook  in  aominon)  ;  river,  rtral, 
derive,  arrive,  rivnilet. 

Robur  {oak,  strength)  ;  robust,  corroborate. 

Rudo,  rosum  {I  guatr)  ;  corrode,  corrosion. 

Rogo  (/  ask) ;  arrogate,  derogute,  rogation,  prorogue.         Rosa  ;  rose. 

Rota  {wheel)  ;  rotate,  rotary.        Rotundas;  round,  rotund,  rotumLiiy. 

Rudis  {untaught) ;  rude,  erudite,  rudiment.         Ruga  {wrinkU) ;  cor- 
rugate. 

Ruminare  {to  chew  the  cud) ;  ruminate.         Rumor ;  rumour. 

Rumpo,  ruptum  (/  break)  ;  rupture,  abrupt,  eruption,  corrupt,  bank- 
rupt. 

Rao  (/  rush) ;  ruin.         Russatus  {dyed  recC) ;  russet. 

Rus,  ruris  {country)  ;  ru.stic,  rural.         Saccus  ;  sack. 

Saoer  (*<icr«rf),  saeeid'js    {priest);    gacred,  sacrament,  sacrifice ^  crnsc- 
crate,  sacerdotal,  sacristan. 

Sagax  (knowing) ;  sage,  sagacious,  presage. 

Sal;  salt,  saline,  snlary  {jproperly  an  allow  an  e«  for  salt). 

Salio,  saltiim,  in  compounds,  sultum   (/  leap)  :  s.dient,  asf.iil,   a^t^ult, 
salmon  {the  leaping  fish),  desultory,  exult,  insult,  saltalciy. 

SaluB,  salntifi  {safety) ;  salute,  f^alutary. 

Saluber ;  salubrious.         Salvus  {saf{-) ;  salyjilion,  «uve,  salvo,  SLiviout 

Sanr'io,  sanctum  (/  consecrate)  ;  sanction. 

S'luctuit  {holy)  ;  saint,  sanctify. 

Sii^g'iufl,  sanguinis  [blood) :  sanguinary,  sanguine,  consar'iru'.iitv. 

Qaiio  {I  make  sound);  sauative   ^yujatory. 
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Sanu?  'sound)  ;  :?;inc,  sanity,  sanitary. 

Sapio  (/  taste,  am  wise),  sapor  {ta.^Lo) ,  aavoixr,  sapiont,  insipid. 

Satelles  {attendant)  ;  satellite. 

Satis  ('•«o'<'/^),  eatur  (/-i//),  satio   (TJill);    satiate,   satiety.    saturRLa, 

satialy. 
Scando  (/  climb) ;  scan,  scansion,  ascend,  descend,  condescend. 
Scindo,  scisstun  (/  split)  ;  rescind,  abscissa,  scissors. 
Scintilla  {spark) ;  scintillate. 

Scio  (/  know) ;  science,  prescience,  omniscience,  conscious. 
Scribo,  scriptiun  (/  write)  ;  scribe,  describe,  scripture,  postscript 
Scruptdus  {a  little  pebble)  \  scniple,  scrupulous. 
Sci'utor  (I examitie)  ;  scrutiny,  iujci  itiible. 

Seco,  sectum  (7  cut) :  sect,  section,  insect,  dissect,  segment,  secant. 
Si'culum  {iige,  world)  ;  secular. 
Sedeo,  sessum  (/  sit),  aido  (J  set),  sedo  (/  settle)  ;  session,  sedentary, 

sedulous,  sediment,  asaass,  possess,  preside,  subside,  assiduous, 

consider,  sedate. 
Semi  {half) ;  semicircle.         Senex  {oUl-man)  ;  senile,  senior,  senate. 
Sentio  {I  feel,  think),  sensus  {feeling) ;  sentient,  scent,  sentence,  a.3scnt, 

sense,  sensual,  sensitive. 
Sepelio  (/  bury),  sepulcinim  ;  sepulture,  sepulchre. 
Septem  {seven) ;  September,  septennial. 
Sequester  {an  umpire)  ;  sequestrate,  sequestered. 
Sequor,  secutus   (/"  follow),   secundus    {folloioing)  ;    sequence,  sequel, 

consequent,  persecute,  second. 
Sero,  sertum  {I  set  in  a  row)  ;  insert,  exert,  desert,  series,  sermon. 
Semen  {seed)  ;  seminary,  disseminate.         Serus  ;  sere. 
Servus  {slave),  serxio  {I  serec),  servo  {I  watch  or  preserve)  ;  serf ,  servile, 

8ervitud'\  servant,  servitor,  preserve,  observe,  deserve. 
Sidus  {star)  ;  sidereal. 

Signum ;  sign,  signify,  signal,  resign,  design,  assignation. 
Sdeo  {I  am  sile)tt)  ;  sUent,  silence.         Silva  {wood)  ;  sylvan. 
Simili.-i  \lik»)  ;  similar,  assimilate,  resemble,  semblance,  simulate. 
Siraul  ytoj' ether) ;  simultaueous,  assemble.         Sincerus;  sincere. 
Singiiii  i^one  by  one)  ;  single,  singnilar.         Sinister;  sinister. 
Sinus  {bend) ;  sine,  sinuous. 

Sisto  (/  r.top,  I  stand)  ;  consist,  insist,  resist,  a,.-,sist. 
Soeius  {companion) ;  social,  society.         Sol  [sun)  ;  solar,  solstice. 
Solemius  {'innual,  festive)  ;  s;)lemn.         Solidus ;  solid,  solder. 
Sollicito  :  soUcit.         Solor  ;  con-sole,  solace. 
Solum  [ground):  soil.     Connected  perhaps  with  this,  is  the  root  sul  or 

*t/in  exsul  {exile) ;  consul  [consul);  counsel.     The  root  is  rcallj 

identical  with  sedor  sid  in  iedeo  and  Udc.. 
Solus  {i/lo-ie)  ;  solo,  solitude. 

Solvo,  solutum  (J  loosen) ;  boIvo,  solution,  dissolute. 
Somnus  {sleep)  ;  sonmolent.     Sopor  {sleep)  ;  soporific. 
Sonus  ;  sound,  sonorous,  consonant,    v,    Sordes  {dirt)  ;  sordid. 
Spargo,  sparsum  (/  strew)  ;  sparse,  disporsjj. 
Spatium  ;  space,  spacious,  expatiate. 
Specie,  spectum  (/  look),  species  [appearand,  kind) ;  special,  cfj.'ocious, 

respect,  aspect,  spectator,  speculate,  despise,  suspicion. 


Spemo  (/  rej<}ct) ;  sp-om.         Spero  (7  hope) ;  despair,  denpeiate. 

Spiro  (/  braaliie),  apiritus  {breath)  ;  spirit,  aspire,  conspire. 

Splendeo  (/«/((■»«) ;  splendour,  splendid.       Spolium  ;  spoil,  spoUation. 

Spondeo,  sponsum  (/  promise,  bargain)  ;  sponsor,  spouse,  respond, 
response,  despond.     Stagnus  [standing)  ;  stagnant,  stagnate. 

Stella  [I'tar)  ;  constellation,  stellar.     Sterilis ;  sterile. 

Stemo,  stratum  (/  throw  doici,  spread) ;  prostrate,  consternation. 

Stilla  (drop)  ;  distil.         Stilus  ;  style.     Stimulus  {goad) ;  stimulate. 

Stipendium  (pay)  ;  stipend,  stipendiary.         Stirps  {root) ;  extirpate. 

Sto,  statum  (/  stand)  ;  station,  stature,  stable,  distant,  obstacle,  super- 
stition, armistice,  substance,  substantive. 

Statuo  (7  set  up) ;  statue,  statute,  constitute.         Strenuus';  strenuous. 

Stringo,  stri(;tura  (/  tighten) ;  stringent,  strain,  constrain,  strict,  strait. 

Strangulo  (/  Urangle). 

Struo,  structum  {I pile  up) ;  construct,  destroy,  destruction,  construe. 

Studium  {zeal,  eagerness),  studoo  {I am  tayer);  study,  stiiJ  nt. 

Stupeo  '  T  gtn  amazed)  ;  stupid. 

Suadeo,  suasum  (/  advise) ;  suasion,  persuade. 

Subliiiiis  {raised  aloft)  ;  sublimo,  sublimate.       Subtilis  ;  subtile,  subtle. 

Sudo  (/  yi.veat) ;  exude. 

Sum  {1  fun),  mot  es,  ens  ^eing);  entity,  present,  absent.  Futurus  (rt6o«i 
to  lie) :  future.       Summus  {highest);  i.um,  sum-.r:it,  coupummate. 

Sumo,  suniptum  '  I  take)  ;  assume,  consuroe,  consuniptii  n. 

Super  {above),  superus  {upper),  ;'upremus  {highest) ;  supeiior,  supreme, 
supernal.         Supinu.-  (r.;-.  the  bach) ;  supine. 

Surgo,  surrectum  {I  rise)  ;  surge,  resurrection,  insurrectioi.. 

Tuliiila  {board)  ;  table,  tablet,  tabular,  tabulate. 

Tuceo  {I am  silent) ;  tacit, reticence,  taciturn.  Taedium  {disgust) ;  tedious. 

Tango,  t'ictum  (i  'ouch)  ;  tact,  Ciui-ict,  tangible,  contagion,  contiguous, 
attain,  pertain,  attach.         I'axo ;  tax,  taxation. 

Tardus  (sfow);  retard/taidy. 

Tego,  tectum  {I  cover) :  protect,  ii,tegum.cnt,  detect. 

Temere  {rasJily)  \  temerity.         Teiimo  {I  despise);  contemn,  contempt. 

Tempero  (/  mcderate)  ;  temperate,  temper. 

Templum  ;  teraple,  contemplate. 

Tompus,  temporis  {time) ;  temporal,  temporary,  tense. 

Tendo,  tensum  (I  stretch) ;  contend,  intend,  tense,  iutense,  tension. 

Tcneo,  tentum  {I  hold) ;  tenant,  ti^imi'',  tenaceous,  teuour,  r -tain,  con- 
tain, content,  retinue,  tenilril,  eontiauouB.         Tener  ;  tender. 

Tcnto  or  tempto  (/  try) ;  tempt,  attempt,  temptation. 

Tenuis  {thin)  ;  tenuity.         Tepeo  {[am  warm);  tepiJ. 

Terminus  {boundary)  ;  term,  teruunate,  exteiiaiuate,  d  termine. 

Tcro,  tritum  (/  rub) ;  trite,  contrition,  attrition,  detriment. 

Terra  {earth)  ;  terrestrial,  terrene,  inter,  terrier,  terrace. 

Terreo  (J  frighten)  ;  terrify,  terrible,  terror,  deter. 

Testis  {witness)  ;  testify,  testimony,  attest,  detest,  protest, 

Texo,  textum  (/  ucuve) ;  text,  context,  texture,  textile. 

Timco  {I fear)  ;  timid,         Torpeo  (/  am  numb)  ;  torpid. 

Torqueo,  toi-tum  (i  twist) ;  torsion,  contort,  contortion,  torture,  :  Tmczil. 

Torreo,  tostum  {I parch) ;  torrid,  toaat.         Totus  {icholt) ;  total. 

Traho,  trantum  (/  draw) ;  tracto  (/  handle)  ;  treat,  tract,  contrnot, 
allraet,  tracti'.blu,  traotate.         Trar.qnillns;  tranquil. 
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IVerao  (/  tremhle)  ;  trpinoTU',  tremuloua,  tremendona, 

Trepiiio  {I  am  in  disorder) ;  trepidation. 

Tres,  tria  (three) ;  trefoil,  trident,  trinity.       Tribuo  (I assign)',  tribute. 

Tribus;  tribe,  tribune.         Triumphua  ;  triumph. 

Trudc,  tnisuin  (/  thrn^f) ;  extrude, intrusion.  Truncus;  trunk,  truncated 

Tueor  {I protect) ;  tuition,  tutor. 

Tomeo  (/  swell)  ;  tumid,  tumour,  tumult,  contumely,  tomb. 

Tuber  (a  swelling) ;  protuberance,  tubercle. 

Tundo,  tusum  {I  thump)  ;  contusion. 

IHirba  {mob) ;  turbulent,  turbid,  disturb.         Turpfs  {foul) ;  turpitude, 

Tiber  [udder),  exuberant.         Ubique  (everywhere) ;  ubiquity. 

Ulous,  ulceris  {sore) ;  uloor,  ulceratioti. 

Ultra  {beyond),  ulterior  {further),  ultimus  {furthest):  ulterior,  ultimate. 

penult.     Umbra  {-hade) ;  umbrntf',  lunbra.areous,  umbrella. 
Uncia  (a  twelfth  part)  ;  ounce,  inch,  uncial,  uucia,ry. 
UngTio,  unctum  (/  onoint)  ;  vujgTient,  ointment,  Tinction. 
Unda   {ivaiH'),  undare  {to  rise  in  waves)  ;    abound,  redouiid,  abundant, 

inundate. 
Unu8  {one);  union,  unity,  unit,  triune,  nniforra,  uniTersc,  universal, 

uiiique. 
Urbs  {ciiy)  ;  urban,  urbane,  suburb. 
Urgco  {I  prest);  urge,  urgent.         Unia  ;  tim. 
Uro,  U8tum  (/  burn)  ;  combustion. 

Utor,  Ui<us  sum  (/  use)  ;  use,  usage,  utility,  usury,  iisurp. 
Uxor  {wife)  ;  uxorious.         Vacca  (com')  ;  vaccine,  vaccination. 
Vaco  (/  am  unoccupied)  •  vacant,  vacation,  vacate,  vacuum,  evacuate. 
Vado,  vasum  {T  ffo) ;  invade,  evade,  invasion,  wade. 
Vagor    (r  n:wd.r),    vague  {wandering)  :  vanie,  vagrant,  vagabond, 

extravagant. 
Valeo  (/  am   strong) ;  valid,  valour,  valusy  avail,  prevail,  prevalent. 

valedittoiy. 
Vallis  ;  vale,  valley.         Vallus  {stake)  ;   rircumvallation. 
Ysaiwa  {empty);  vain,  vanity.         Varius,   various,  variegate. 
Vapor  {steam)  ;  vapoTir,  cvapiMatc.         Vas  {pot);  vessel,  vascular. 
Vastus  {dcsohite)  ;  vast,  waste,  devastate. 
Vebo,  vectmu  {j  carry) ;  convey,  convex,  inveigh,  vcliiclc. 
Velio,  vulsum  {l_pliuk)  ;  couxiiise,  reviilsicm. 
Velum  {covering) ;  veil,  reveal,  develop,  euxilop.         Vena  ;  vein. 
Vendo  {I  self) ;  vend,  venal.         Veuenum  {poison) ;  venom. 
Voneror  {I  worship) ;  venerate,  revere. 
Venio,  veutr^i   (/  come) ;    convene,  venture,  convent,  advent,  prevont 

revenue,  convenient,  covenant. 
Venter  {l:elly) ;  ventral,  ventriloquist.     Vetitus  {u-ind)  ;   ventilate. 
Vcrbum  {ivord) ;  verb,  verbal,  proverb. 

Ve}-go  {linclinc);  verge,  converge.  Vermis  {ivoi-m);  vermicular,  vermin. 
7erto,  versum  {I turri)  ;  verso  {I  turn);  verse,  version, convert,  divorce, 

adverse,  advertise,  perverse,  universe,  vortex,  vertical. 
Vents  {true) ;  verity,  verify,  aver. 
Vestis  {r/armejit)  ;  v^st,  vesture,  vestry,  '  avest. 
Vetus  (o/;/)  ;  inveterate,  veteran. 
Vcxf^  {I ■ '  'rass)  ;  vex,  vexatio;;.         \'\  ro  ;  vi!;rata. 
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71a  {r-'j^iii) ;  deviate,  obviate,  perrions,  trivial. 

Vicis  {change) ;  vicissitude,  vicar,  vicarious,  viceroy. 

Viciniis  {neighbour) ;  vicinity. 

Video,  viBum  (/  see) ;  visible,  vision,  provide,  revise,  visage,  prudencs, 

providence,  survey,  invidiou.*,  on^'y. 
VUis  [cheap)  ;  vile,  vilify.         Villa  {countrt/  house);  villa,  villng-n. 
Vinco,  victum  (7  conquer);  victor,  vanquish,  victim,  convince,  convict. 
Vindex  [avenger) ;  vinrL'eate,  vindictive. 

Vir  [man),  virtus  [manliness) ;  virtue,  virago,  triumvir,  virile. 
Vis  [force) ;  violent.         Viscus ;  viscera,  eviscerate. 
Vita  [Life);  vital.         Vitium  [fault) ;  vice,  vicious,  vitiate. 
Vitrum  [glass) ;  vitreous,  -^-itrify,  A-itriol. 
Vivo,  victum  [I  live)  ;  revive,  vivify,  vivacious,  victuals. 
Voco  (/  e»ll),  vox  {voice);    voice,  vocal,  vociitinn,  invocate,  convok(\ 

provoke,  vo-vvel,  vocabiil;,  y.         Vvlo  [I fly) ;  volatile. 
Volo  (J  :cill) ;  voluntary,  volunteer,  benevolent,  volition. 
Volupis  {delightful)  ;   voluptuouc 

Volvo,  volutum  [I  roll) ;  revolve,  volume,  rcvol^ition,  voluble,  voluta 
Voino;  I  vomit.         Voro  (7  devour)  ;  voracious,  devmir,  cnmivojous. 
Voveo,  votum  [I  voic) ;  vote,  votive,  votary,  devote,  devout. 
VuJgnis  [common people)-  vulgar,  •^iniJsre.  top7^?j  vrJ^stiS. 
Vulnus  (tcoutid);  vuJ=T-?.b.'A 
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list  of  the  principal  Greek  Words  Derivatives  ft'om  which 

have  been  adopted  into  English. 
Ayyf\oi  (nng'eloB,  messetiger) ;  angel,  evangelist. 
A71UJ  [yacrea)  •  haidology.  A->a)>-»j  {leaning)  ;  Hynafrogno. 

hytev  {strug;;le) ;  agony,  antegoniat.     Aoa^xos  {.steel) ;  adiuniint,  (liaiiiors;?. 
At?p  {(I'r) ;  aeronaut,  aerostation.       AOKof  (contest) ;  atlUete,  athltuo, 
AiOTjp  (i/.-^) ;  ether,  ethereal.         Atfta  {I'lo^xi)  ;  haemorrhage. 
Ainyfia  {riddle)  ;  enigma.         Alp-i)iTis  {choice) ;  horesj',  heretic. 
Aa-Oricrtf  (pt^ception) ;  aesthetics.         AKaSrifma;  academy. 
Afc^Tj  (pooii)  ;  acme.         AKoXovdtce  [I  foliow) ;  acolyte  or  acolyth. 
Akouu  [I  hear)  ;  acouatioB,  Aicpoaofiai  (7  listen) ;  acroaniatia 

A/rpoy  (^op)  ;  acropolis.         AAXoj  (c/</te'r)  ;  allopathy. 
AWrjKoi  {one  another)  ;  parallel.         A\<pa  {a) ;  alphabet. 
Afj/pi  {on  both  sides) ;  amphibious,  amphiiheatre. 
Aes/ioj  {wind)  ;  anemometer.  Afdos  {J/oicer)  ;  anthology. 

ArBpa^  [coai);  anthracite.    Ay&pvTros  {man);  antlu-opolo^A  ,  pliilantliropy^ 
A^iwfxa  {claim,  demand)  ;  axiom.  ApKros  {Oear)  ;  iirctiC. 

AptP^ios  {number) ;  arithmetic.         Aptoros  {bett) ;  aribtocracy. 
'Apixovia ;  harmony.        Aprvpia  ;  artery. 
A^T)  (;v//ip,  beginning)  ;  monarch,  archangel,  architect. 
Acr/tfo)  (/  exercise)  ;  ascetic.     Atttj^  (siar)  ;  astral,  asteroid,  astror^orny. 
Ao)  (i  hreathe) ;  asthma,  atmosphijre.     Autoj  (•'^«//') ;  autojrr;iph.  autocrat. 
BoAAia  {I  throw).  BoXtj,  fi\7i/ut;  hj-perbole,  parable,  emblem,  symboL 
BaTTTfc),  0aTTTi^<n ;  baptize.         Ba);/^ajoy  {>wt  Greek)  ;  barbaroua. 
Bapoj  (wf/y^)')  ;  barometer.         "Baxris  {treading,  support);  base,  bania, 
Bi;3Aioi'  {book) ;  Bible,  bibliopole.       Bioj  {life) ;  biograpli y,  amphibious. 
BKaatpTipLia,;  blaHphemiy.         Bo^flof  {silk-worm)  ;  bombazine. 
Bojovr)  {grass)  ;  botany.         Bpoyx"'  {windpipe)  ;  bronchitis. 
Tij  {earth)  ;  apogee,  geography,  geology.         TaAa  {nii'k) ;  galaxy. 
Tcnoy  {marriage) ;  bigamy.         Taarrip  {hclUj) ;  gastric,  ga.-tiononiy. 
Tivos  {race);  genealogy.         ri7a»  ;  jriant,  gigantic. 
rA»iT£ro  {tongue) ;  gloss,  glossary.         TKvipv  {carve) ;  hieroglyphic 
Tv<j:h<iiv  {pointer)  ;  gnomon,  physiognomy. 
rpa0a;  (/  icrite) ;  grammar,  telegrapli,  graphic,  paragraph. 
Vufj-va^oi  {I  exercise);  gymnastic.         Vvr)  {woman);  mi.sogynoas, 
AaxTvKoi  {finger) ;  dactyl.         Am/iu**'  {divinity) ;  demon. 
Aii-y}ia  {pointing);  paradigm.     ii«Ko  (^*t»);  decalogue. 
^tvfipov  {tree)  ;  dendrology.         Atjuos  {people) ;  democracy. 
Auura  [way  of  living);  diet.  A.'5acr»tci)  {I  teach);  didactic 

AfiT\wfi.a  ['inythifig  folded);  iiTplonia..    Aoyfia  (opinion);  dogma, dogmatifi 
Aojo  {opinion,  glory) ;  orthodox,  doxokigy. 

Apau)  (i  a^)]  drastic,  rLr.ama.         Apofios  {running);  hipporlrorae. 
Avta'Ms  (poicer);  dyuaraice,  dynasty.         'ESpa  {-Kiif);  cat/ieiii'aL 
K6yos  {race);  ethnic,  heathen,  ethnology.         ZBos  (custom);  ethica. 
E«Soj  {form);  kaleidoscope,  cjoloid,  &c. 

EiSteAov  (image);  idol,  idolatry,  ZiKc^y  (image);  iconochist. 

FAoccyfia  (disi-imuiation);  irony.     E^auxriKos  {that  may 'je  driven);  elastic. 
EKfTifjuKrvrt)  (pity);  eleemosynary.         'ZWvy  {Greek);  Hellenio. 
'Vf  {one);  hyphen.         EvSoif  (wtthin);  endogenous. 
tjmpa  (emruil'');   lysentery.        'F.{  (■"■«);  hexagon. 
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E^»  (outstdi^ ;  exoteric.         'Enra  (seven) ;  heptarchy. 

Epyov  (zcorl-) ;  energy,  metallm-gy. 

Epi]fioi  [soUlanj) ;  eremite,  hermit. 

Erepoy  (o//,f?-);  heterodox,  het«rogonoou8.     t.rvnos  {true);  etymology 

Ei»  {well);  eulogy,  euphony,         Exoi  \I  hold);  epoch. 

T-oivT)  [yirdle);  zone.     Zaiov,  (tt^tov  {atiimal);  zoology,  zoophyte,  zodiao. 
Hyr)(Tii  {lending) ;  exegesis.  HXfKJpov  [amber) ;  electricity. 

HAioy  (*M«);  hehaoal,  heliotrope.         'Wtxipa  {day);  ephemeral. 

"Hui  {hnlf);  hemisphere.         'Hpwi ;  hero. 

Hx'?;  VX'^  {smind) ;  echo,  catechize 

0fao/x«(  {I behold);  theatre,  theory,  thoorem. 

©ai/^ia  {wonder);  thauma trope.    0«o9   Gnd);  theology,  thei.?m,  enthusiast. 

@iPfj.oi  {heat);  thermometer,  isothermal. 

®6pa7rei;(»  (/  heal) ;  therapeutics. 

Qt(Tit,  Be/xa  {placing);  anathema,  antithesis,  epithet,  tlicme. 

0r?K7j  {bnr);  hypothecate,  apothecary.         ©u^os  {mind);  enthyineme. 

15<=a  {form);  idea. 

IS.os  {peculiai-);  iSiuT-qs,  iSice^a;  idiom,  idiot,  idiosyncrasy. 

'l^pis  {sacred);  hierarch,  hieroglyphic.         'IXapos  {c/ieerful);  hilarity. 

'Ittttos  {horse) ;  Philip,  hippopotamus. 

IfToy  {equal);  isoraorphous,  isochronous,  isosceles  (uKeXot  z=log). 

'^tTTopia  {investigri/ioii);  histoiy,  story.         \x6vs  {jis/i) ;  ichthyology. 

fiaXiw  {I call);  €«K\7)aia;  ecclesiastic. 

KaXoi  {lica ulij'ii l) ;  koWos  {henttty);  calligraphy,  calotype,  calisthsnic 

KoAi'TTTw  (/  hide);  apocalypse.     Ka'apot  {pure);  cathartic. 

KoKos  [had) ;  cacophonous.     Kavwv  {rule)  ;  cauon,  canonicaL 

Kava-TiKos  {/itir/iiiig)  ;  caustic.  Kevrpoy  {poiiil)  ;  centre. 

KA.i;uo  {s/npe)  j  cliinat«.         KAi/xaJ  {ladder) ;  climax,  cliraacterio. 

KXiva:  (l  hetui)  ;  incline,  enclitic.         Koie'«j  {cotfimon) ;  epicene. 

Koyxv  {cockle)  ;  conchology. 

KoiT/ios  {icorld);  cosmical,  microcosm.       KofiriTT)^  {long-haired) ,  con\et. 

Kpcviw  {skull);  cranium.         Kparoi  {utrengtlt)  ;  autocrat,  democrat. 

Kpivw  {I judge)  ;  Kpiffis,  KpiTiKos ;  critic,  crisib,,  hypocrisy. 

Kpi^o-ToAAos  {ice);  rrystal.         KpuivTai  {I  hide);  apocrypha,  crypt. 

Ki'kAoj  {circle);  cycle,  cycloid^  cyclopfTilia. 

Kv\iv5pos  {roller) ;  cylinder.         KvBot;  cube.         Kvuv{dog);  cynic. 

KvptaKos  {belonging  to  the  Lord);  church.     Koujuos  {festnuly);  encomium. 

Koiros ;  cone.         Ae7«»  [tag,  choose);  eclectic. 

Ae|(s  [speech) ;  lexicon,  dialect.         Aau/garw  (/  take) ;  epilepsy,  syllable. 

Aeiwa)  {I leave);  ellipse,  eclipse.         AtixV'^  lichen. 

VfjToj  {belonging  to  the p>eaple);  liturgy. 

Ai9oy  [-.tone) ;  lithography,  litlw. 

A070J  {speech,  reason) ;  logic,  ili;i]''giiO,  syllogism. 

Ai'pa;  lyre,  lyric.      Ava  (lo'iscn)  \  paralysis.      yia',01;  Mnprian,  mapio 

JAaxpos  (long);  macrocosm.     MaOrjixa  [learning) ;  mathematics. 

Naprvi  (ivitness);  martyr.         yieAa<i  (black);  melancholy. 

MfAoy  (tune);  melody.  MwaAAoi';  metal. 

'■^(Tpov  (meas7<re);  meter,  barometer.         Mn-'^p  {''^■oiher);  metropolis, 

^'irixayri  (contrivarce);  mechanics.         Miou'&i  \^1  pollute);  miasma. 

MiKpor  (small)  ;  micro-^-  p.\  M/,uos  (imitator)  \  mimic. 

l\i<rot  (hatred);  mit^ant'impe.         Vivniuav  (remembering) ;  mnemonic. 
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Nlei^ot  {onli/);  monarch,  monogamy,  monothr  ism.         Movaxoi',  monk. 

Mur<Po  (/o)-?/!) ;  amorphoua.         Mvarripia;   mystery. 

Noc  f  {-/<!;■] ;  nautical,  nausea  (seii -sickness). 

Na^jcoa)  (7  ucnum'i);  narcotic.      KtKpos  [dead);  necropoliB,  necromancy. 

Nfcy  (/,<;«■) ;  neology,  neophyte,     ^tv^uv  {.string,  nerve);  neuralgia. 

N'-TJOi  (island);   I'ulynesia, 

Nofioi  (liiu-) ;  antinoiuian,  astronomy,  gastronomy. 

^i>ao$  (dtKea.yc) ;  nosology.,         0;3eAi(r(coj  ;  obelisk. 

'Lihus  {u::ij);  exodus,  method,  period.         Oikos  {house);  economy. 

OiKT|<ris  {'//( cliin(;) ;  oi/ccw  (7  inliabit)  ;  dioco.se,  oecumenical. 

'OA or  («■/', 'Vf) ;   catli'jlic,  holocaust.         'Ofioios  (/»X;<);  homoeop  tliy. 

0/xos  (^flwi^);  homogeneous. 
C;ro/na,  oyvfiu  {i<ame) ;  synonymous,  patronymic, 
O^ui  {xhtirp);  oxygen,  paroxysm. 

OxriKos  {belornjiiy  lotu/ht);  optics,  eyuopais.     'Opoo*  (Itee);  panonun.".. 
Op-iai'oy  {iniitiumtnt) ;  organ.     OyOos  {straight)  ;  orthodox,  orthograpj.y. 
'Opi^u  [I  define) ;  horizon,  aorist.     Opvn  {hird\ ;  omitliology. 
Cp<pava%  ;  orplian.  OpxiW^"-  {dancing -place) ;  orchestra. 

Oaaov  {ho)ie);  osteology.         Oipis  {serpent) ;  ophicleide. 
0<pda\fj.os  {eye) ;  ophthahaia.         rioAuio;  (^ancient) ;  palaeography. 
Uav  {(ill)  ;  pantheism,  pantomime.  Uav  {Fan)  ;   panic. 

no9uj  {differing,  affection) ;  pathos,  sympathy,  pathetic. 
Hai?  {j>oy)  ;  paedagogue.         Uavij'yvpi.s  {asscmhly) ;  paneg-yric. 
riaiSfta  {instruction) ;  cyclopaedia.         noreo*  (i  v((lk)  ;  peripatetic, 
riai/ini  [stopping) ;  pause.         flfipa  {trial) ;  empirical. 
rievTe  {Jive) ;  pentagon.         UiVTrpcofft  os  {fiftieth)  ;  pentecost. 
ntToAoj/  [leaf) ;  petal.         ner^a  '^rock)  ;  petrify,  Peter. 
flcTrai  {diiiest) ;  dyspeptic. 

IXKaaaui  {I  ntoitld,  daub),  wKaaTtnos;  plastic,  plaster. 
nAoi'TjT/js  [wandering);  planet.  flAijo'acu  [strike);  apoplexy, 

rioiea)  (/  make) ;  poet.         TioKtpuos  [uar) ;  polemic. 
rioAoi  {buivl,  pole) ;  pole,  polar. 
riuAis  [city);  pohty,  policy,  metropolis. 
riuAuj  {many),  polygon,  polygamy,  polytheism. 

no/jLirij  [procession)  ;  pomp,  pompous.     Ilouj  {foot) ;  antipodes,  tripod. 
npacTtti  [Ida);  practice,  pragmaticaL 
npi»6i/T(pos  [rider) ;  presbyter,  prester,  priest. 
Uina/ua  [something  sau-n) ;  prism.  npwros  [first)  ;  prototype, 

rirtu/ua  [full) ;  symptom.         Ilvp  [fire) ;  pyrotechnics,  empyrean. 
nui.Keu)  [I  sell) ;  monopoly. 

'P«c»  (Ifioti)),  l>ivixa;  caturrli,  rheum,  rheumatic. 
'?i>yi'uij.i  [I  breuk);  cataract.         'P-i]r:-p  [orulor);  rhetoric. 
Piii)io.-c);  rhinoceros.         'PvOfios  [ii/riisured  motion);  rliythm. 
la^i[fie.u',);  sarcophagnis.         ^apKa(u)[JtearthejlesJi);  sarcastic. 
'zr,f>\vfjLi  [J  extinguisJi);  asbesto.s.         'S.Kpwv  [tube);  siphon. 
Situs  [food);  parasite.         tKavbuXov  [stumbling-block);  scandal. 
StTjj'?;  [tent,  stage) ;  scene.       S,Ki)irrpov  [staff) ;  sceptre. 
2/co7r«a'  [I  look),aKoiros;  epiocoijal,  bishop,  scope,  telescope,  microscopt*. 
Sircuv  (/  dif'w);  spasm.         Snepfxa  [seed),  a-nopa;  spermatic,  sporadic, 
^utipa  [cod);  spire,  spiral. 
2Ta<ri5  [standing) ;  apostasy,  ecstasy,  system. 
XrtKXw  [I  despatch);  epi.- tin.  apostle.       "Z-fvos  (narrino);  stenograph/. 


St «;>«>?  {solid);  ster^^i?"- j>c,  ''oreotype. 

2Ti-v^a  {brand);  sti^jna.  2tixos  {line);  (Kstich,  acrnsllr^ 

Xrparoi  {army);  striitea^.      l-'poipri  {tHrning);  oatestrophe,  apogt?op?ie 

^y^oi  {/!(/);  syoophisnt.         2<paij)a  {bull)  ;  si>h?re. 

ZtpuCco  {I  throb) ;  asphyxia.         Sx^i^a  f form,  make);  sch-^mn, 

^X'^*  (-^  <^'»'tVfc) ;  Hcbisiu.         'S.x"}^'!)  Jvisure);  school,  scJiohir. 

Xa-pos  {tohih)  ;  cpitap:!.  TaUs  ^tirrangemcnt);  syntex. 

Tufos  {stretching,  pitch) ;  tone,  tonic,  monotony. 

Fo^iTj  {cutting) ;  atom,  epitome,  entomology. 

Tenxoy  {implement,  hool-);  pcntateuch. 

TtfKe  {Jar  off);  teleBCope,  tclegTaph. 

Toiros  {place);  topography,  topic.  Ifiovos  {turning);  trc>i)jc,  trope, 

TvKos  \xhape) ;  tjTje.        Tvpawvos ;  tyrant. 

'Typos  {moist);  hygrometer. 

"TZ'xp  {wait;}-) ;  drojtsy,  hydrate,  hydrostatics,  hydrogen,  hydiophobia. 

'Tur«s;  hjTim,  anthem.         "tirvos  ,^'<ep);  hypnotic. 

TffTf pas  {womb)  ;  hysteria,  hysterical. 

^a-yo!  (/  eat)  ;  sarcophagus. 

'Paiy.v  {I  show)  ;  plicnomenon,  phantom,  jjhafs.?. 

i'cLpuiKQv  {drug) ;  pharmacy. 

*€pc.^  -I bear);  phosphoms,  mr-tRphor. 

*i|;t;    /  say)  emphasis,  prophi  cy.         ♦607777  {voice,  vowet) ;  diphthong 

*9iaii  {tcatting) ;  phthisic.         *iAos  {fond  of )  ;  philosophy,  Pliilip. 

*\f/3r  {vein);  phlebotomy. 

iKcyua  {injfiammation,  slimy  h'tmour);  phlegon. 

*o6or  {fear);  hydrophobia.         i^pay/xa  {fence);  diaphragm. 

'i'paait  {saying)  ;  phrase.         iyv   .niind);  phrenology. 

♦ixTii  {tiafwe)  ;  physics,  physiology.         ^vroy  {plani);  zoophyte. 

*c#v7;  {voice);  phonetic,  phonography.         4>«r  {light);  photography. 

Xaoi  {empty  space);  chaos.       Xapa/cTTjp  {something  engraved);  character 

Xapis  {tlMnks)  ;  eucharist.         Xetp  {hand) ;  chirography,  chiromancy. 

XiAioi  {thousa.id) ;  kUogramme. 

\ifj.aipa  {a  fiibiilous  monster) ;  chimerical.         XoKri  {bile);  melancholy. 

KofSpos  {cartilage  of  the  breast) ;  hypochondriac. 

XopOT)  {string) ;  chord.         Xopos  {dance)  ;  chorus,  choir. 

Xpoy^s  {time);  chronology.         Xpiw  {I  anoint)  ;   (Jhrist,  Christian. 

XpaijMi  {colour);  achromatic.  Xivtoj,  x^^os  {J"ice);  chyme,  cliyh'. 

Xaip'is  {place);  chorography.         ToAAa  (I  play  liic  lyre);  psalm. 

Vf i/5os  {falsehood) ;  pseudonym,         H'w vrj  {soul) ;  psychology. 

nS?/  {song) ;  ode,  monody,  parody.         Cly,  ovtos  {being)  ;  ontolo«ry. 

'npa  {hour) ;  horology,  horoscope.         Ca-nos  {thrusting) ;  emlosmose. 

The  above  list  does  not  include-a  largo  number  of  gcievitiitc 
terms  employed  in  botany,  medicino,  zoo'nry,  f<.c. 

The  follov.'iiig  table  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  in.sorted  Ibr  the 
nse  of  tbose  wbo  are  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  cbaracter : — 

A,  a  =  a.  E,  /3  =  b.     r,  7  r=  g.     A,  5  =  d.     E,  t  =  8.     Z,  (=  z. 

H.    -^  =:  S.  0,   9  =  th.       I,    I  =  i.       K,   K  =:  k  or  c.       A,   \  =:  L 

■•i.  «  =z  m.  N,  1/  =:  n.     H,  {  =  x.     C,  o  =  8.     n,  tt  =1:  p.      P,  p  =  r. 

:.    <T    :=:  s.  T,    T   :=   t.       T,    v  — -   u.       •{>,    ^   =   ph.       X,    %  =  •-■-■■ 

V,  (!(  .=  ps.  O,  •  ^  o. 
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Sliscellaneotis  Words  adopted  from  Foreign  Languages 

French.— Boau,  b'^lle  ixm-mot,  bouquet,  conpe,  deput,  ec!  it,  ennuL 
envelope,  foiblo,  naive,  environB,  etiquotte,  peuchant,  picquet 
soiree,  toil'tte,  trouBriea-,;,  &(•.. 

rtalian. — Akimbo,  alann  (all"  arme),  alert  (all'  erta,  from  Lot 
erectus),  ambassador  [uUimalel:/  from  the  G'Uhic  andbaht«,  '  ter- 
vani  '),  avast  (/^  basta),  bass  {Lai.  bassus,  ^fa-f,  s'/iuit  '),  bassoon, 
baluster  {vuhiarly  banister),  balustrade,  bandit  [root  'ban'), 
bravo,  brigade,  brigand,  briga;  1 1  i  iie,  brocade,  bronze,  burlesque, 
bust,  cameo,  cannon  ('a  great  tti/jt\'  from  Lat.  canna),  canto,  can- 
toen,  cape  {from  caput),  caper  {J'lom  Lat.  caper),  captain,  caravel, 
oaricature  (' an  exaggeration,' /;-o//)  oaricax-e,  'to  load"),  cartel, 
cartoon  {Lat.  carta ;  cartone  ^  large  or  thick  paper,  pasteboard), 
ohailatan,  citadel,  companion  {'a  comrade.^  one  who  sliara  your 
Orcy  ',from  con  and  pauis),  concert,  concerted  {probablg  from  con- 
cerUtre),  conversazione,  cosset  {It.  casiocio,  '  a  lamb  brought  up  by 
hand  in  tJie  house'),  cupola,  ditto,  dilettante,  douuMO.  dram, 
farrago  {mixed  food,  fnym  'far'),  folio,  fresco,  gabion,  gala, 
gallant,  garnet,  gazette,  granite,  gondola,  grate,  grotto,  harle- 
quin, improvisatore,  incognito,  influenza,  inveigle,  lava,  iiipine, 
maoaroni,  manit'osto,  madrigal,  mezzotint,  motto,  opera,  paiidin, 
pantaloon,  piazza,  palette,  parapet  ( from  petto,  '  the  breast '), 
parasol,  pigeon  (piocione),  pilgrim  (iielegrino,  _/rom  pereirrinns), 
pi.stx)l,  policy  {of  inturance,  &c.,  poUzza,  a  corruption  of  p"i}"pty- 
dium,  'fl  memorandum  book  of  many  leaves'),  porcupine  jioroo- 
spino),  portico,  proviso,  regatta,  scaramouch,  sketch,  soprano, 
stanza,  stiletto,  stucco,  studio,  tenor,  terra-cotta,  torso,  umbrella, 
virtue,  virtuoso,  vista,  volcano. 

Spanish. — Alligator  (el  lagarto),  armada,  barricade,  battledore 
(batador),  caparison,  capon,  cargo,  caracole  (carnrol,  'a  fcindi/ig 
staircase '),  castanets,  chocolate,  cigar,  clarion,  clarionet,  cochi- 
Bonl,  cork  (corcho,/rom  cortex),  Creole,  desperado,  discard,  ^lismay 
(dc-mayar,  '  to  faint'),  don,  duenna,  embargo,  embarrass,  iiligree, 
filibuster,  flotilla,  grandee,  jade  (ijada,  '  t-he  fanks,'  ijadoar,  '  <o 
P'->it'),  javelin  (a  boar-npear,  from  jabaLi  ^  wild  boar'),  jennet, 
lawn  (lona,  transparent  texture  '),  mulatto,  negro,  pamphlet  {per- 
haps from  papelete,  '  a  note  '),  pa^vn  (peone,  '  a  labourer '),  pedestal, 
pillion,  pint  (pinta,  'n  mark'),  platinum,  punctilio,  renegade 
[eorruptcd  into  runagate),  savannah,  sherry  (Xeres),  tornado, 
verandah. 

Portug-uese. — Caste,  cocoa,  coTamodore  (ccr.'Lniendador),  fetish,  mnn- 
darin  (mand;ir,  '  to  have  authority  '),  marmalade  (marmelo 
'quince'),  paiavor  {deri  red  from  parabola  'parable  '),  po;-celain. 

Dutch. — Boom,  sprit,  reef,  schooner,  skfl^  ,  sloop,  stiver,  taf^^-aii. 
yncht  (jaerht^n,  '  to  ehn\f  '\. 


?fi2  APFKITDIX. 

Arabic. — Admiral  {prnprrh,  aiumiral),  alcheioy,  alcoliol  (al-knhl, 
*t/(C  fne  poirder  of  antunony'),  alembic,  ali  eVira  (al-gt  br,  '  unioyi  or 
eombination '),  alkali,  almanac,  amber,  ainulet,  arrack  (araq, 
'  awent '),  a&oassin  {cater  of  ha.-hish),  azimuth,  cadi,  caliph, 
camphor,  carat,  cipher,  coffee,  cotton,  di  igoman,  elixir,  emir, 
fakir,  gazelle,  gir-affe,  harem,  hazard,  jar,  lute,  magazine,  iname- 
luke,  minaret,  monsoon,  moslem,  mosque,  mufti,  inummy,  nadir, 
naphtha,  salaam,  simoom,  sirocco,  sofa,  sugar,  sultan,  syrup,  talis- 
man, tamarind,  vizier,  zenith,  zero. 

Hebre-w. — Abb^^it,  amen,  behemoth,  cabal,  cherub,  ephod,  hallelujah, 
hosanna,  jubilee,  leviathan,  manna,  sabbath,  seraph,  8hibb(  loth. 

Persian. — Azure,  balcony,  basha w  or  pasha,  bazaar,  caravan,  check- 
mate (shahmat,  '■king  dearr),  chess,  dervish,  hookah,  jackal,  lilac, 
muak,  CTangc,  paradise,  S'iniitar,  shawl,  sherbet,  tatiita,  tiu-b;in. 

Hindustani. — Buggy,  bungalow,  calico,  chintz,  chutnee,  coolie, 
cowrie,  curry,  jungle,  lac.  mulligatawny,  nabob,  pagrla,  palan- 
quin, pai'iah,  punch,  pundit,  rajah,  rupee,  sepoy,  suttee,  toddy. 

Chinese. — Bohea,  caddy,  congou,  gong,  hyson,  junk,  nankeen,  pekoe, 
tea. 

Malay — Amuck,  bamboo,  oaout^ihone,  gutta-percha,  orang-ontang, 
sago. 

Turkish. — Bey,  chibouk,  janipsary,  saeh,  tuJ'p,  seraglio. 

Polynesian. — Taboo,  tattoo,  kangaroo. 

North  and    South   American  Indian.-  Condor,  hammock,  lama, 
maize,   mocassin,    pampas,   pemmican,   potato,   squaw,   tohaao, 
tomahawk,  tomata,  wigwam. 
Most  of  the  words  in  thi.s  sr'ction  will  be  found  in  the  lists  given  hj 

Or.  Ailaui-',  Dr.  Angus,  Mr.  Bain,  &o.,  and  are  treated  in   detail  ia 

the  best  etyinolngi<-,al  dictionaries,  especJuUj  those  by  Wedgwood, 

Mille;,  and  Stormoath. 


ADDEOT^UM. 
T^&s,  Anglo-Saxon  numerals,  p.  231. J 

The  xwimPTwlione,  tico,&uA.  three \rev&i\i.Q  most  fu'ly  <1ecline<l;  thoR^ 
from  /  J  a/-  to  twelve  being  partially  dtciined. 

The  syllable  lif  in  endlif  (Gothic  ainlif)  and  iwtlf  is  in  reality  a 
word  meaning  ten,  and  is  another  form  cf  tig.  (In-stances  of  the 
iutercliange  of  I  with  d  ur  t,  and  of  a  guttural  with  b  or  v  aie  not 
uncommon.  Compare  odor  with  oleo  in  Latin;  luerima  with  Sdvpu; 
glans  with  ^iXavos;  the  pronunciation  of  laniih  with  ite  spelliuij',  Arc) 
Eleven  ia  therefore  om  -jr  if>P^'  iweive  m  two  -|-  <«<*• 


INDEX. 


T7n  refcrenat  (fixeept  in  a  few  instances)  art  to  the  paragraphs  oj 
the  Ch-ammar. 


k,  'Brious  sounds  of,  16 

feminine  suffix,  45 

weakened    form    of    en,     123 
note,  267,  268 

adverbial  prefix,  2C7,  208 

feminine  suffix,  45 

abort  form  of  a»,  122 

for  he,  141  note 
Aosolute  nominatiTe and  objective, 

?82 , 372  5 
Acceu*-,  26 

kinds  of,  26 

Teutonic,  27 

French,  27 

influence  of,  2? 

distinguishes     '  verl  3       from 
nouns,  1539 
Accusative,  see  Objective 
Accusative  case  replaced  by  dative, 

83  note  i 

Active  voice,  185,  186 

conjugation  of,  257  i 

Adjective,  definition  jf,  8»7  86 

not  a  name,  86  note 

used  attributively,  87,  362,  J 71 

used  predicatively,  87,  391 

test,  87 

not  used  aa  subject  or  object, 
88 

qualitative,  90 

quantitative,  91 

demonstrative  or  definitive,  98 

prouomtnal,  98 

ased  substantive! J';  99, 100 


Adjective  become  substantive,  ICl 
inflected,  103,  App.  A 
imuiflected,  102 
comparison    of,    see    Positive, 

Comparative,  Superlative 
compound,  302 
derived,  317 
Adjective    clause,    362,  401,    408. 

518-522 
Adverbs,  lofinition,  259,260 

classification  of,  265 
simple,  262 
conjunctive  or    relative,    262 

264,  p.  116  note 
difEer  from  conjuncticQ,  :363, 

291/ 
compound,  271,  290,  304 
derived,  267,  268,2';'9,  2.0 
■with  suffix  omitted,  269  note  f 
identicid  iu  form  with  prc-poei- 

tions,  271 
of   affinnation  and  npgsttioi; 

272 
after  prepositions,  273 
used  attributivoiv,  3:12 
used    for    relative    prunoar^ 

408 
oonipaviaon  of,  274-276 
Advexbial  relation,  371 

adjuncUs,  369  noie,  371-375 
clauses,  414-440,  524-^3:i,  54?- 

572 
s^iffixes,  267-270 
After,  281,  239  nott 
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INDKX. 


Aliris,  60 

Alphabet,  11,  13 

Au,  fee  Indefinito  Article 

Analysifl  of  sonic:. cea,  493»,  .1;.. 

examples  of,  494  o72 
A-d,  2S7,  -283 

joining  the  meml  >rs  of  a  com- 
poimd  subject,  333  note,  387 
7iote 
Angles,  p.  1 
Augiian  dialects,  p.  2 
Anglo-Saxon,  p.  2 

cliaracteriritics  of,  p.  2 
alphabet,  12 
accidence,  App.  A 
words    and    forms,    App.    B, 
App.  C. 
Antceeai'.-it    to  relative,    146,  475, 
'478 
omitted,  160 
Any,  91,170 
A})ostrophe  in  posscs^vo  case,  70, 

71,  73,  74 
Apposition,  362,  460,  461 
Articles,  120,  see  Indefinite  Article 
and  Definite  Article 
position  with  tttch,  so,  and  too, 

127 
repetition  of,  472 
Aryan  languages,  p.  1 
.'La,  adverb,  264  note,  290.  .548.  551, 
552,  554,  555,558,  561-572 
used  for  relative  pronoun,  167 
A.^pirated  mutes,  20 
Attributive  relation,  360 

adjuncts,    362-365,    369   yiote, 

493i 
adjuncts,  position  of,  365 
adjuncts,    definitive   and    do- 
scriptive,  365e 
Au;ri;t,  109 
Auxiliarj'  verb,  see  Verb 

Eo,    conjugation    of,  250,    228   8, 
251 

a  test  verb,  252 

verb  of    inay.iipiete    predica- 
tion, 391 

ben,  bin,  p.  87  noS^ 
Because,  2'Jle 
Before,  281,  2S8c,  239  note 
Better,  best.  114,  276 
Both,  97.  288* 
Bridegroom,  derivation  oi,  46 


Britons,  language  of.  p.  1 

Ei'others,  brethren,  55 

But,  p.   108  note,  238A,  283i,    239 

note,  502,  505 
By,  284 

Can,  could,  242 

Ciise,  definitio::,  ''■'.   M 

number  of  axfc?  in  English,  83 

number  of  cuse.-j  Ln  Anglo- 
Saxon,  p,  2,  64  note,  App. 
A. 

nominative,  #«  Nominative 
case 

po-ssessive,  see  Possessive  case 

objective,  nc  Objective  case 

endings,  C ; ,  70,  72,  73,  75,  77 
Celtic,  see  Keltic 
Classical  element  in  English,  App. 

B. 
Classification  of  word.-j  and  form.= 

294 
Cognate  objective,  372 
Collater.al  sentences,  449,  450 
Cominii,  use  of,  479-484 
Comparative  degree,  106^^  107,  108 

suifixes,  106  note,  115 

double  comparatives,  1 1 8 
Co7uparatives  become  positive,  119 
Comparison  of  Adjectives 

degrees  of,  104.  See  Positive, 
Compirative,  Superlative 

irreg-aliir,  114 

ex]3r.'3sed  by  ni^re  and  nwit 
116 

when  not  allowable,  113 
Comparison  of  Adverbs,  274-276 
Comparison  of  Attiibutes,  109 
Complement  of  predicate,  391-391 

subjective,  393 

objective,  395 

infinitive,  395 
Composition  of  words,  2S7 
Compound  notms.  300 

adjectives,  302 

pronoims,  3^'2A 

verbs,  303 

adverbs,  304 

sentences,  413,  533-536 
Con,  213 

Concord  of  verb  and  subject,  S7*^ 
383,  462-465 

of  adjective-  and  nonn,  102 

of  r.ronoun  and  noun,  4j4,  '"  •' 
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Conjugation  of  verbs,  219,  257 

rtrong  cor.jng.ition,   220,  221, 

225 
lyeak    oonj  u  :,'iitioii,   222,   224, 
226 
CanjunctiooB,  doilnition   of,    285, 
286 
differont  froiL  oonjuuctive  au- 

veibs,  263 
contrasted  wi:lj  preposiiions, 

287 
oo-ordinative,  2S8i,  447 
Hubordinativo,  'ISSc 
developed  out  of  prepositioue., 

289  note 
■wrongly  so  called,  2'Jl/,  450 
Consonants,  14,  19,  20 
doubled,  22,  p.  92 
Continuative  use  of  relative.  413 
Contracted    sentences,    287    note, 

445, 637,  465 
Copula,  347 
Cunning,  243 

Danish  element  in  English,  p.  3 

Dura,  duiv^t,  246 

Dative  case  rei)lacea  accusative,  83 

note 
Daughter,  derivation  of,  44 
Declension,  63,  84 
Defective  Verbs,  227-253 
Deiinite  article,  98,  121,  125,  126 
inflected,  126,  App.  A. 
thet  or  that,  126 
Demonstrative  proutiuna,  98,  120, 

138-151 
Dental  mutes,  19,  20 
Derivation  of  words,  305,  341i 
Dies,  dice,  66 
Digraplis,  17 
Diphthongs,  17 

Distributive  pronouns,  98, 173-176 
DLsyUable,  21 
Do,  conjugation  of,  253 

preterite  formed  by  reduplica- 
tion, 220,  263 
auxiliary  of  jireterite  in  the 

weak  conjugation,  222 
in  interrogative  and  negative 

seiitonoea,  255 
used  to  give  enipha-sis,  254 
used  to  repeat  preoodiug  verb, 
266 


Do=  make,  2^4 
Drake,  d-i^rivat'ou  of,  14 
Dual  number,  47  ti'-'e,  App.  A 
Duck,  derivation  of,  4 1 

E,  sounds  of  in  English,  16 

Each,  173,  174 

Eaves,  60 

Either,  175.  2S8* 

Elder,  eldest,  114  notg 

Elliptical  sentences,  453,  544-572 

Else,  268 

En,  plural  sufiix,  52 

adjective  suffix,  318 

suflix  of  perfect  participle,  2^. 
English,  the  language  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxons,  p.  1 

a  low-German  language,  p.  1 

constituents  of   modem  Eng- 
lish, pp.  4-6 

development  of,  pp.  4, 5,  App. A 
Er,  conii)ar;itive  siuiix,  106 

plural  suffix,  52 
Ere,  erst,  Hi),  276,  28Sc 
Es,  plural  sutiix,  48 

suffix  of  third  person  aiugulir^ 
p.  91 
Ess,  feminine  suffix,  45 
Est,   st,   suffix   of    second    pereon 

singidar.  p.  91 
Eth,  suffix  of  third  person  singular; 

p.  91 
Etymology,  o,  28,  &c. 
Every,  174 
Except,  282,  20I« 

Far,  114  note 

Farther,  farthest,  114  note,  276 
Father,  derivation  of.  44 
Feminine  gender,  38,  44-46 

suffixes,  44  note,  45 
Few,  92 

Final  consonant  doubL  d,  22 
First,  114 
For,  meanings  traced,  284* 

conjunction,  '2AQ  utite 

prefix,  328 
Foreign  words  aJe.pteJ  in  English 

App.  C. 
Former,  117 
Fortnight,  62 
Further,  furtheet,  Hi  notr.  276 

(5e,  profile  in  Anglo-SaxC'n,  \T6 
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i;eiidM,defiiutionof,  33,  30 

i^atuial    and  graiQinatical,  .ia 

woie  o-  ^Q     I 

distill gniished  from  box,  6i,ii 
how  aenoted,  44-40       ^ 
masculine,  38,  44,  4d,  40  | 

feminine,  38,41-46  . 

feminine  suflixes,  44  no.c,  i-       i 
aeatcr,  38  j 

conunon,  4 1 
of  iiniuiaLi,  42 

iu  i)rououus,  137  t  ^    i 

Aii^;'  -Saxon   Bullu.ee  tor,  4-- 

Genitive,  see  rossossive  ; 

in  Auglo-S-axon,  7  A  App.  A 
after  munerals,   91    nuU,    62 

adverbial,  267,  268 
Gerund,  192,200,201,4,0  I 

G.  ri'idiul  iiifluitive,  «^«  j    -''i^i-e 
Grammar,  dctmitiou  of ^  ^^ 

Greek    words    in    tngbi-:,    p.    .., 
App.  C 

suffixes,  340 
Grimm's  law,  App-  C 
Guttural  mutes,  i.',  ^u 

Eave.  coniugatiou  of,  248 

a'uxiliiryof  perfect  tenses,  19S 
He,  demonstrative  pronoun,    l^b, 

App.  A  _ 

Hence,  here,  luthei.'iiiO 

Hi^ht.  220,  247 
His,  140     ^    .     ^.        ,  y. 
Husband,  denvatioii  of,  43 
Uwa,  h'vset,  152,  Ai>i  •  .V 
-  Hwyic.  154 

U-A-a-'Ser,  155  ^ 

Hybrids,  341i  . 

Hypothetical  Bentencee,  427,  &c. 


lalcSnite  article,  121, 122, 123  kc.c 
luactinite  pronoun--,  9b 

wLo,what,  which,  lo6,  lo, 

one,  168 

c.ught,  169 

any,  170 

other,  171 

mdeSiILefl.205,206,210,2U 

216  .       01S 

ambiguous  in  the  passive,  2l3 

indicative  mood,  lO^-j*^^ 

lu.brectobject,  80,  18b 

Indirect  questions,  403,  41U 

lue,  feminme  suihx,  4o 

Inhnitive  mood,  18^-1^'-,  „.<, 
without '  to  191,  192,  3b» 
witb'to'Cserundialiuhnitivej 

192,  372,  39  J  «o^e 

object  or  subject,  189, 191 

tense  in,  211 
I  syntax  of,  469 

1    Ing,  suffix  of  particriple,  197 

suhii  of  gerund, -JO 

Bufhs  of  verbal  nouns,  200  nolc, 
I  470 

1    lutorjections,  293         ^09,-9  ,  v') 
j    lucerrogative P^o^"^' ^f i^^ljj"" 
'    luterrogative  s*^^t«^?fr ,%'i  ^'^.(i 
latrauiitive  verbs,   Isi,  183,   Ibb, 

187 
followed  by  a  preposition,  186 

note 
It,  p.ronoun,  140,  App.  A 

anticipatory  subject,  387,  401, 

anticipatory  object  398 
cognate  object,  p.  147  «o<«t 
1  wis,  245  twte 

Keltic  languages,  p.  I 

wortls  in  Enghsh,  p.  2,  App.  IJ 


i ,  sounds  of,  16  ,  p^ 

1,    personal    pronoun,     132,    lou, 

App.  A 
[[.'.peJative  mood.  194,  2oG,  p.  93 

ImpTrft'    tenses,    k)o,   206,   207, 
*      ;j44  f**'^^-  3!i^  "^-^ 


]  .abiais,  19 

Last,  latest,  114  no<^  276 

Latui  words  in  Enghsh,  p.  3,  App. 

B,  App.  C 

prefixes,  3'3o 

suffixes,  o37-33» 
Lesser,  114  nott 
Lest,  2916 

tS^f^jectivc    an^  adverb    269 
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Liquids,  19 

^lii-liata,  JlJ 

i.ittle,  less,  least,  92,  ll4 

adverbs,  2G8 
Lord,  kdy,  derivation  of  44 


•^ai 


from 


Man,  44 
Many,  92 

WascuL- 10     ddistinguishcd 

Liale,  43 
Masculine  frendor,  38.  44-46 
May,  2do-2;j8  °»  **-^o 

Means,  60 

MonogylJable,  21 

Woods,  IS8-196 

Mdtan,  mote,  239 

Mother,  derivation  of  44 

-^low,  mowe,  mon-ht,  237 

^{•^ch,  92,  114,.. ,1,276 
Mute  <f,  24 

Mutes,  19 

sharp  and  flat,  30 

Xam,  nart,  nis,  nas,  251 

Nat,  mste,  245 

Near^a  comparative,  114  note,  21&, 

Negative  particles,  272 
Negative  sentences,  2o5 

?» either,  175,  2885 

Nephew,  niece,  derivation  of  4^ 

-^e'^ter  gender,  38,  J9.  40  42 
euifix  '  t .'  140    1  i^i       ' 

Nill,234        '         '    ''■^ 

No,  4e«  None 

No,  n.-iv,  272 

Nominative  ca-so,  deflniliou  of  Q6 
derivation  of,  64  nnte  "'"•"*      j 
how  ascertained,  66  I 

absolute,  373  note,  499  i 

syntax  of,  456,  457 
NOM,  no,  94,  95,  168 

Not,  272  *^^     ' 

Nouna,dci]aitionof  2^ 
oomnuu,  30,  31* 

proper,  31  I 

ooU.-ctive,  33 
abetraot,  34 
gc-nder  of,  38 
Dumepol,  62  net* 


Nouns,  general  naraes,  35 

denved,  309  316 
Nuniber,  definiiion  of  47 
how  denoted,  47,  48-56 
1  siugiilar,  47 

I'lural,  4S-5G 
plural  suiliica,  48,  49  hi 
dual  47 /w^e,  Apu  A 
I  in  verbs,  217 

j    Numeral  nouns,  91 

a<]jectives,  91,  98,  App.  C 

I  nVu^^  "^  ^  ^'^'^^  62 

O  aonndjB  of,  16 

Object  of  verb,  79,  8 1   1S5 

u^  of  tenn.  366  ' 

simple,  397 

compound,  397 

complex,  397 

completing,  3G6  note 

"?S,37^^'      ^^■^^'^"-^^ 
enlarged,  399 

*366  ''*^®'  'iefi^tion  of,   79, 

how  determined,  81 

form  in  nouns,  82 

denoting  indirect  object,  SO, 

I  absolute,  372  5 

;  position  of,  S' 

I  ^^^emecJ  by  prepositions,  70 

objective  for  nominative    17? 
note  '     " 

!  cognate  objective,  372 

I  adverbial  relation  of,  80  372 

syntax  of,  459  ^' ^""i''* 

UbjecLiv-e  relation,  366,  370 

Older  oHest,  114  ;wf<  ' 

One,  96,  168 

Only,  90  note 

Orthogi-aphv,  7 

Ortho^^aplucal    system,    Englisli, 

imperfections  of,  25 

Ought,  2^  ^'''^^'"^ 
0  >ve,  244 

Parsing,  673 

Participles,  90, 197-199 

nsod  absulutoly,  282  372  ff 
mi."«ailed  preposi '  iocs,  282 
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Parts  of  fneeeh,  6,  28 

Pasaive  voice,  ISo.  186, 187,  214 

cou'  itrntio^  of,  p.  9.3    Vr. 

of  iiitvansitive  verbs,  186  note 

in  Aiiglo- Saxon,  214  note 
Pennies,  ponce,  o5 
Perfect   ptirticiple,  197-199,   221, 
•223 

in  the  strong  conjugation,  221 

in  the  weak  conjugation,  223 

final  '  d '  of,  sounded  like  '  t,' 
•ids 
Perfect  tease,  active,  198,  205-209, 
216 

in  the  strong  conjugation,  220 

ii!  the  weak  conjugation,  222 

in  Laiiin,  220  note 
Periods  of  the  English  language, 

p.  o,  App.  A 
Person,  in  pionouns,  132,  133 

in  vtrb?,  218 

origin  of  personal  inflections, 
213  note 
Personal  pronouns,  see  Pronoun 
Personihcatioii,    its   iniiuenoe    on 

ger.drr.  40 
Plural,  deit-iitlon,  47 

suliixes  of,  48,  49,  52,  54 

formed  by  vowel-change,  63 

same  as  singular,  56 

of  pn.por  names,  32 

of  foreign  words,  54 

used  as  singular,  o8,  60,  62 

dili'cnnit  in  meaning  from  sia- 
gular,  65,  61 

of  coujpound  names,  62 

double  forms,  55 

won  la  only  used  in,  61 

^  Anglo-Saxon,  50,  App.  A. 

in  -ics,  58 

of  addre^ss,  134 

in  pronouns,  137,  139 

suffix  of,  in  present  tense  of 
verbs,  p.  91  note 
Positive  degree,  105,  108 
P.jssossive  case,  definition  of,  C7 

I-imatiou,  70.  71 

iiupposed  derivation  fiom '  liis,' 
72  note 

m  feminine  nouns,  73,  App.  A. 

t!i  complex  names,  76 

roi)laced  by  '  of,'  77 

'ised  objective!;.',  78 

ia  noiiiea  of  thinss,  78 


Possessive  case  of  personal    jwo- 
nouns,  135,  142,  178 
attributive  force  of,  362 
Preflicate,  346,  347,  348,  356,  859, 
376,  379,  389,  395 
simple,  390 

complex,  391,  392,  493« 
complement  of,  3'Jl 
logical  and  grammatioal,  34? 
493e 
Prr-iL'cative  relation,  369,  379 
Prefijces,  Latin,  335 
Greek  336 

Teutonic,  309, 319,  323, 327,  328 
Prepositions,  definition  of,  1-77 
origin  of,  279 
pruuary  function  of,  66   note, 

279,  280 
simple,  281 
derived,  281 
same  in  form  as  adverbs,  279, 

p.  112 
relations  indicated  by,  283 
contrasted  with  conjunctions, 

287 
become  conjunctions,  28f  note 
Present     used    for    future,    210, 
213  >iote 
historic,  210 
Preterite  or  past  indefinite  tense, 
see  Perfect  tense 
in  the  strong  conjugation,  220 
in  the  weak  conjugation,  222 
used  as  a  present,  227 
final  'd'  of,  sounded  like  't,' 

258 
periphrastic  forms  of,  p.  94 
Pronominal  adjectives,  178 
Pronouns,  delhiition  of,  98,  128 
subdivision  and  olassincalion 

of,  128,  130 
adjective,  129,  135, 178 
personal,  131-142,  App.  A. 
demonstrative,   138-151,  App. 

A. 
relative,  146-167,  App.  A. 
interrogative,  lo2-lo.3,  App.  A. 
distributive,  173-176 
reflective,  176,  177 
possessive,  98,  135,  178 
compound,  302A 
derived,  32  li 
Propoaition  in  Logic,  347  fiote,  348 
Puiiotuation,  rules  for,  474— iS-" 


INDEX. 
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Qualitative  adjectives,  90 
Quantitative  adjectives,  91-97 
Quoth,  247 

Rsdaplioatioii  iu  the  preterite  tense, 

220 
Reflective  pronouns,  98, 176,  177 
Reflective  verbs,  183 
Relative  prououns,  98,  146-167 

that,  146-151 

who,  152,  156,  159 

what,  153,  159,  15G,  167 

which,  154,  169,  156 

whether,  155 

whoBO,  &c.,  168 

understood,  166,  409 

used  continuativtly,  413 

oonoord  of,  474,  476 
Riches,  60 

8,  plural  Huflii,  49,  60 

'8,  suifix  of  possess ivo  case,  70 

Aryan  suffix,  76 

adverbial  suffix,  2C7,  268 
StUcous  invade  Britain,  p.  1 
Saxon  dialect    becomes  predomi- 
nant, p.  6 
Scandinavian  element  in  English, 

p.  3 
8e,  SCO,  thaet,  126,  141,  App.  A. 
Second  person  sing,  of  verbs  with- 
out sufax,  233, 243,  p.  91  neU 
Self,  176,  177 
Semi-vowels,  18 
Sentence,  definition  of,  6,  343,  346 

simple,  355,  493,  505 

complex,    356,  400,   402,  442, 
606-532 

compound,  355,  533-636 

contracted,  445,  486,  537-643 

collateral,  449 

elliptical,  544-572 

affirmative,  356 

imperative,  356 

optative,  356 

interrogativi .  3^6 
Sequence  of  tensi'S,  468 
BhaU,  206<!,  212,  213 

conjugation  of,  228,  229 

OrigtnaUj-  a  preterite,  220 
Sibilants,  19 
Since,  29 1* 
Singular  number,  47 

like  plnnU,  66 


Singuhar  number  used  as  plai-.il, 
GO 

used  in  multiplication,  62  ffoU 
Some,  172,  91 

Ster,  feminine  suffix,  44  note 
Subject  of  verb,  Go,  218  ttote,  S15, 
350,  376-381 

■anderstood,  383 

simiile,  385 

compound,  381,  336,  287  note, 
464 

complex,  387 

enlarged,  388 

logical  and  grammatical,  348, 
493* 
Subjunctive  mood,   195,  196,  435- 
440,  466,  467 

eonjugation  of,  p.  93,  p.  97 
Subordinate  clauses,  401 
Substantive  clauses,  401,  403-40G 

508-617 
Snbstantives  classified,  352 
Such,  163 

Suifixes,  once  independent  worda 
222  note 

in  nouns,  see  Declension 

in  verbs,  see  Conjugation 

in  adverbs,  2GG,  ice. 

plural,  48,  49,  54 

feminine,  45 

possessive,  70  76 

in  derivatives,  305,  &o. 

Latin,  337-339 

Greek,  340 
Summons,  60 

Superlative  degree,  definition   cl, 
110,  111,  112 

how  formed,  110-117 

formed  from  comi^arativee,  113 
Syllables,  21  note 
Syutax,  definition  of,  9,  342 

T,  suffix  of  second  person  singular. 

228    note,   233,  236,   p.    87 

note 
off  growth  of  « B '  281  twte,  291<; 
Tenses,  203-216 

present,  past,  and  future,  205 

210 
imperfect,  205,  206,  208 
perfect,  205,  206,  207,  209 
indefinite,   205,  206,  208,    212, 

215  2!« 
ill  the  infinitive,  211 
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Teiwes,  fcrmed  by  inflection,  212, 

221,  223 

auxiliaries,  212,  213,  214 

couix>arative  table  of,  216 
Teutonic  languages,  p.  1 
Thar,  2G4  note,  649,  ooU,  553,  b'o'6, 

559,  560,  567,  &c.,  572 
That  those,  143,  144 
That,  rel.  prou.  146-151 

diiierence  between 'that'  and 
'who,'  149,  151,  165 

conjunction,  289,  424.  4:^6,  528, 
529 
The,  definite  article,  124,  126 

before  'which,'  162 

adverb,  ^y,  270 
Ther,  comx)arative  sulILx,  106  note, 

155,  171 
There,  thence,  thither,  270 
They,  141,  142,  479 
Me-thiiiks,  247 
This,  these,  143,  U4 
Thou,  133,  136 

use    of     singular    and    plural 
forms,  134 
Though,  '12\d 
Thus,  270 
To,  meaning  of,  traced,  2^.\ 

before  infinitive,  iee  Infinitive 
Transitive  verbs,  182,  183,  18G 
Trix,  feminine  suliix,  46 
Twelvemonth,  62 

U,  sounds  of,  16 
Uncouth,  243 
Unlftss,  291c 

Verbs,  definition  of,  179,  131,  353, 

354,  359 
transitive  and  intranijitive,  182, 

183 
reflective,  183 
impersonal,  387  note,  217,  382 

note,  3-44  fwte 
active  voice  and  passive  voice 

of,  185-187 
moods,  1S8-196 
participles,  lTi-\^'J,  221  '^•%^ 


Vorbs,  gerund,  200,  201 

tenses,  203-216,  see  Tensas 

number,  217 

person,  218,  257 

conjugation,  219,  257 

regular  verbs,  226 

defective  verbs,  227-25S 

compound  verbs,  3u3 

derived  verbs,  322 

verbs  of  incomplete  predica- 
tion, 391 

auxiUaiy,    212,  222,   196,  187, 
228-238,  391 

concord  of  verb  and  subject 
376-383 

intransitive  verb  and  preposi 
tion  not  equivalent  to  a  tran. 
Bitive  verb,  372 
Vowels,  14 

vowel  sounds,  16 

vowel  scale,  1 5 

W,  semi- vowel,  18 

We,  132,  136,  App.  ^ 

\\%vt,  p,  87  note 

What,  which,  who»j,  wliothcr,  set 

Relative  pronoun 
When,    where,    whence,    whither 

how,  why,  262-264, 270 
Where,  for  preposition  and '  whicli, 

164 
While,  291«. 

Who,  see  Relative  iironoiin 
WiU,  212,  213,  230  23  i 
(To)  wit,  245 
Witch,  gender  of,  44 
'With,  284 

Wizard,  derivation  of.  14 
Woman,  derivation  of,  44 
Wont,  247 

Worse,  worst,  114  note,  27tl 
Worth,  weorthan,  247 

Y,  semi-vowel,  18 

pure  vov,  el,  18 
Ye,  you,  lu3,  1-34 
Yea,  yP3,  27^ 


EXAMINATION"   QUESTIONS, 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHEES'  EXAMINATION. 


The  following  papers  are  made  up  of  questions  on  Grammar  anfl 
Etyfliology  selected  from  amongst  those  set  since  1871  at  the  Exami- 
nation for  Public  School  Teachers  conducted  by  the  Central  Com- 
mittee for  the  Province  of  Ontario  : — 

FIRST  CLASS. 


1.  Give  reasons  for  regarding  the  article  as  an  adjective. 

'^.  Remark  on  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  following  words 
or  expressions: — "Children,"  "alms,"  "gander,"  "songstress," 
"The  more  the  merrier,"  "He  is  gone  a-hunting,"  "The 
house  is  building." 

3.  Give  as  fully  as  you  can  the  syntax  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

4.  Give  some  examples  of  families  of  words  from  a  common  root. 

5.  To  what   great  family  of  languages  does   the   Englisli   belong  ? 

Under  what  subdivision  is  it  properly  classed  ?  Mention  the 
languages  of  the  same  subdivision. 

6.  Give  instances  of  Celtic,  Latin,  and  Danish  remains  in  the  Eng- 

lish langiiage,  and  state  for  what  classes  of  words  we  have 
adopted  chiefly  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  derivatives. 

7.  Give  specimens  of   spondee,  dactyl,  and  anapest,  and  describe  the 

Spenserian  stanza. 
8    Explain  the  figures  Syncope,  Paralepsis,  and  Pleonasm,  indicating 
the  class  to  which   each  belongs,    and  distinguish  between 
Barbarism  and  Solecism,  Simile  and  Metaphor. 

11. 

1.  When  may  proper  nouns  be  regarded  as  common,  and  when  are 

common  nouns  equivalent  to  proper  ? 

2.  Indicate  the  various  uses  of  the  pronoun  "  it,"  and  account  for  the 

curious  change  of  gender  in  the  following  sentence  : — "  Death 
hath  not  only  lost  the  sting,  but  it  bringeth  a  coronet  in  her 
hand." — Jeremy  Taylor. 

3.  (a)  Wliat  may  be  regai-ded  as  the  characteristic  property  of   the 

verb  ?  Does  it  ever  include,  besides,  the  property  of  the  ad- 
jective ?  (b)  Exhibit  the  origin  of  the  termination  "d"  or 
"  ed  "  in  the  past  tense,  (c)  What  value  do  j'ou  attach  to  in- 
flection as  a  mode  of  indicating  number  and  person  in  English 
verbs  ? 


It  EXAMINATION   QUBSTIOmi. 

i.  Enumerate  the  various  uses  of  "  but."  Is  such  a  OCUstmctioTi  na 
"Princes  are  but  men"  inconsistent  with  the  grammatical 
definition  of  the  adverb  ? 

5.  (a)  Illustrate  the  primary  and  secondary  use  of  the  preposition, 

(b)  Draw  up  a  table  exhibiting  the  relations  expressed  by  pre- 
positions. 

6.  Latham  speaks  of  Etymology  in  the  wide  and  in  the  limited  sense 

of  the  word  ;  explain  his  meaning. 

7.  (a)  What   proportion  do  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  bear   to 

those  from  classical  sources?  (h)  Show  that  this  proportion 
is  not  maintained  in  the  language  of  ordinary  intercourse. 

8.  Scan  the  following  lines  : — 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
Not  a  drum  wa«  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 

III. 

1.  "  Orthographical  expedients  are  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  im- 

perfections of  the  English  alphabet,  which  may  be  char- 
acterized as  deficient,  redundant,  and  ambiguous" — Authorised 
Spelling  Book. 
Explain  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Orthographical  Ex- 
pedient," and  show  in  what  respects  the  English  alphabet  is 
deficient,  redundant,  and  ambiguous. 

2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  Orthoepy,  Idiom,  Dialect,  and  Metaphor, 

and  give  the  best  definition  you  can  of  "  letter,"  "  syllable," 
and  "word." 

3.  Define  Adjective  and  Pronoun  ;  state  how  you  classify  adjectives 

and  pronouns  ;  show  where  you  draw  the  line  between  these 
parts  of  speech  ;  and  explain  your  views  with  regard  to  the 
parsingof  "his," '' each, "  "this,"  "all,"  "another,"  "what," 
and  "some,"  in  the  various  constructions. 

4.  Explain  with  the  aid  of  examples  the  meaning  of  Grammatical 

Equivalent  and  Conjunctive  Adverb. 

5.  What  argument  does  Max  Milller  regard  as  estal)lishing  conclu- 

sively that  the  English  language  is  a   branch  of   the  great 
Teutonic  stem  of  the  Aryan  form  of  speech  ? 
6  (a)  Mention  some  of  the  Celtic  elements  of  the  English  language. 
(6)  Name  the  two  branches  of  the  Celtic  stock  of  languages. 

(c)  Which  of  these  was  most  probably  the  language  of  ancient 
Gaul?     Confirm  your  answer  by  pointing  out  affinities. 

7.  Point  out  the  difference  between  Barbarism  and  Solecism,  and  ex. 

plain  the  figures  Pleonasm,  Metonymy,  Paragoge,  and  Synec- 
doche, giving  examples  and  indicating  the  class  to  which  each 
belongs. 

8.  Give  specimens  of  Iambus,  Trocliee,  and  Amphibrach. 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS.  Ill 

IV. 

1.  Give  the  origin  of  the  termination  "ess  "  as  a  mode  of  expressing 

tl;e  feminine  gender. 

2.  The  termination  "  er  "  is  common  to  adjectives  of  the  comparative 

degree  ;  to  someotlier  adjectives,  us  "upper,"  "  under,"  &o.  ; 
and  to  certain  jjronouus,  prepositions,  and  adverbs,  as  ' '  eitlier," 
"over,"  &c.  What  common  idea  underlies  this  identity  of  ter- 
mination ? 

3.  Deline  liclative  Pronoun,  Verb  Impersonal  (Proper  and  Improper), 

and  Conjunctive  Adverb. 

4.  Show  how  the  Indicative  and  Potential  Moods  differ  in  their  de- 

clarative force. 

5.  Some  grammarians  have  given  it  as  a  rule  that   "verbs  substan- 

tive govern  the  Nominative  Case. "  Is  this  correct  ?  Investigate 
the  rule. 

6.  "  Conjunctions  connect  not  words  but  propositions."     Show  that 

this  assertion  can  be  maintained  even  with  sentences  like 
these:  "  John  and  Tijomas  carry  a  sack  to  market ; "  "Three 
and  three  make  six." 

7.  What  is  meant  by  Service  Metre  and  Alexandrines  ?    Give  speci- 

mens of  each. 

8.  Compare  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  origin  for  the 

purj^ose  of  explaining  the  preference  given  to  either  element 
in  the  choica  of  words. 

V. 

1.  Do  you  consider  "'chicken,"  "riches,"  "alms,"  anrl  "summons" 

to  have  been  origin;illy  singular  or  plural  ?  Give  the  grounds 
for  your  opinion. 

2.  Give  examples  of  the  indefinite  relative.     To  what  restrictions 

is  it  subject  ? 

3.  To  what  parts  of  speech   is  the  termination   "ing"  common? 

Show  fully  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished. 

4.  Give  Latham's  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  of  concord  when 

two  or  more  pronouns  of  different  persons  and  of  tke  singular 
number  follow  each  other  disjunctively. 

5.  Though  all  English  comparatives  end  in  "  r,"  no  superlative  ends 

in  "  rt. "     How  has  this  happened? 

6.  Illustrate  the    influence   of  Onomatopoeia  in  the   formation    of 

words. 

7.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words,  tracing  the  history 

of  the  meaning  wherever  you  can : — Muslin,  currant,  hymeneal, 
bursar,  coercion,  rill,  priest,  deed,  bishopric,  urbanity, 
universe,  here,  inoculate,  religion,  gentry,  chestnut,  vulgate, 
preposterous,  rival,  romance,  health,  legend,  fancy. 

8.  When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  the  principal  elements 

which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  English  language 
Beverally  take  their  places  in  it  ? 


IV  EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

VI. 

1 .  Name  the  inflected  parts  of  speech  ;  state  the  inflections  to  •which 

they  are  subject ;  and  give  an  example  of  every  inflectional 
form  in  the  language.  Give  all  the  inflectional  forms  of 
"abbot,"  "me,"  "was."  Are  "fatherly,"  "  happen,"  and 
"aoknowled^ment "' inflectional  forms?  Explain  the  forms 
"his"  and  "whose." 

2.  Some  grammarians  consider  the  article  and  participle  distinct 

parts  of  speech.     Sta*e  your  own  views,  with  reasons. 

3.  Give  examples  of  sentences  in  which  it  is  more  appropriate  to 

use  "that"  than  "who"  or  "which."  Explain  the  reason 
in  each  case. 

4.  Show  to  what  extent  we  are  to  receive  the  statement  that  "  the 

passive  voice  expresses  passively  the  same  thing  that  the 
active  voice  does  actively. " 

5.  Give  as  fully  as  j'ou  can  the  syntax  of  the  Possessive  Case. 

6.  Of  words  which  have  disappeared  from  our  literary  dialect  men- 

tion (1)  some  which  modern  authors  of  note  have  endeavoured 
to  revive  ;  (2)  others  which  survive  only  as  provincialisms  ; 
and  (3)  others  which  pass  for  Americanisms,  but  which  are 
really  Old  English. 

7.  Explain   the    figures    Hyperbaton,    Apocope,   and  Apostrophe, 

indicating  the  class  to  which  each  brlongs. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  Historical  Etymology  ? 

VII. 

1.  Mention  the  causies  of  diversity  in  Orthography,  and  state  in 

what  respects  the  English  alphabet  is  deficient,  redundant, 
and  inconsistent. 

2.  Give  the  best  detinition  of  Gender  you  know.     State  why  you 

consider  it  the  best,  and  point  out  its  defects. 

3.  "The  construction  of  Elnglish  Infinitives  is  two-fold  :  (1)  objective  ; 

(2)  gerundial." — Latham. 

Explain  fully  and  exemplify  this  statement. 

4.  Name  the   verbs  which    specially    belong   to   the    class    called 

"copulative,"  and  explain  their  ofiice  in  analysis.  How 
would  YOU  deal  in  analysis  with  the  Imperative  and  the 
Absolute  1 

.').    Illustrate  fully  tlie  adjective  in  predicate.  _ 

8.  Derive  the  following  words  :  —  jSIechanics,  politics,  cambric, 
meander,  tantalize,  April,  Thursday,  furlong,  fathom,  pilgrim, 
vintage,  sarcasm,  gazette,  scarlet,  tulip,  tobacco,  almanac, 
jubilee,  caravan,  sonnet,  skate,  ballast,  calico,  caricature,  alli- 
gator. 

7.  Give  the  force  of  each  of  the  affixes:  Hood,  ling,  eome,  ric,  aye, 

and  less  ;  illustrate  by  examples. 

8.  Give   examples  of    Syncerisis,  Syncope,    Paralepsis,   Hyperbole 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS.  t 

VITI. 

1.  Defmc    Logical    Subject,    Grammatical    Pnbject,    Ca«e,     Mood, 

Middle  Voice,  Predicate,  Copulative  Coajiinction,  and  Dia- 
junctive  Conjunction. 

2.  Give  a  list  of  defective  verba. 

3.  "Substantives  signifying  the  same  thing  agree  incase."     Point 

out  the  defects  of  this  rule  for  apposition,  and  define  "  Apposi- 
tion." 

4.  Give  an  etymological  analysis  of  the  following  words,  mentioning; 

in  each  case  prefix  or  affix,  root,  literal  meaning,  and  ordinary 
signification  : — Discussion,  expressed,  adventure,  condolence, 
hypocrite,  expedite,  atonement,  accuracy,  cemetery,  extra- 
vagant, trespass,  dilapidation,  advocate,  adherent,  disparity, 
colloquial,  ambitious,  transgression,  degeneracy,  daclension 
(connect  grammatical  sense  with  root),  dissection,  pilgrimage, 
inarticulate,  compunction. 

5.  Mention    English    words    related    in    derivation    to    "speak," 

"sorrow,"  "choose,"  "what,"  "bequeatli,"  "death,"  and 
"  barren." 

6.  Which  parts  of  speech  are  all  of  Saxon  growth  ? 

7.  What  traces  of  Danish  occupancy  do  we  find  in  local  English 

names  ? 

8.  Write  half  a  dozen  lines  on  any  subject  you  choose,  using  only 

words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

IX. 

1.  (a)  Explain  "  strong"  and  "  weak  "  preterites.    (6)  Cite  instances 

to  show  that  the  tendency  has  been  for  some  time  to  exclude 
the  "strong"  forms,  quoting  also  some  of  the  very  few 
instances  in  which  the  reverse  has  taken  place. 

2.  Define    Middle  Voice,     Copulative  and  Disjunctive    Co-ordina- 

tion, and  explain  Dativus  Ethicus,  Adverbs  of  Deflection, 
and  Equivocal  Reflective. 

3.  Specify  and  exemplifj^  the  various  constructions  m  which  the 

sign  of  the  possessive  case  is  omitted. 

4.  Give  examples  of  different  cases  which  may  arise  in  the  applica- 

tion of  the  principle  :  "  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative 
in  number  and  person,"  and  state  the  special  rule  applicable 
tn  each  case. 

5.  Distinguish  between  "common  "and    "mutual;"  "stationery" 

and  "stationary;"'  "feminine"  and  "effeminate;"  "sani- 
tary" and  "sanatory;"  "persecute"  and  "torment;" 
"loiter"  and  "linger." 

G.  ^Yhat  information  about  the  following  articles  may  be  obtained 
from  the  names  they  bear  : — Port  (wine),  sherry,  nankeen, 
ammonia,  liayonet,  cherry,  curr.'nts? 

7.  Give  the  derivation  of  : — Blame,  metaphysics,  peripatetics,  synod, 
lord,  ma'am,  fee,  villain,  anathema,  premature,  retrograde, 
extravagant,  rather,  treacle,  lass,  comfort,  epitaph,  paper, 
executor,  save,  depose,  mode,  serve,  paste,  oorer,  lessjon, 
meaning,  f'.ir,  impostor,  insolent. 


n  EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS.  , 

S,    Write  etymological  notes  ou  : 

(a)  In  like  manner  also  that  women  a'lorri  ^^omselves  in 
modest  apparel  with  shaine/acediictss  and  subneiy  : — L  L  ii.:. 
ii.  9. 

(b)  Woe  worth  the  chose  woe  worth  the  day. — Soott. 

(c)  Come  Fate  into  the  list 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance. — Shakespeare. 


SECOND  CLASS. 
I. 

1.  In  what  words  is  the  aspirate  rightly  dropped  when  it  stands  as 

their  lirst  letter  ? 

2.  State  the  various  uses  of  the  pronoun  "  it." 

3.  Show  that  the  perfect  is  a  present  tense,  and  wi-ite  sentences  to 

exhibit  the  violation  of  the  "  sequence  of  tenses"'  in  connec- 
tion with  that  tense. 

4.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  objective  case  in  each  of  thefol- 

lowing  sentences  : — (a)  He  waited  all  night ;  {h)  The  book  is 
worth  a  shilling  ;  (c)  Full  many  a  league  they  rode  ;  (d)  They 
dreamt  the  future  flight. 

5.  Give  the  different  powers  of  the  prefixes  "be"  and  "en"  or  "em." 

6.  Make  a  list  of  five  words  from  each  of  the  Latin  verbs  ago,  cuno, 

jacio,  fero,  video,  and  rego. 

7.  Give  words  —two  in  each  case — derived  from  these  Greek  roots : 

Charis,  cratos,  metron,  phone,  pathos. 

II. 

1.  Investigate  the  statement  that  "mine"  and  "  thine"  are  the  pos- 

sessive case  of  the  personal  pronoun,  wLilit  "  my"  aud  '"  thy" 
are  the  possessive  adjective. 

2.  "A  verb  is  a  word  that  makes  an  assertion."    Discuss  the  defects 

of  this  definition. 

3.  What  prepositions  should  follow  "glad,"   "true,"  "insinuate," 

and  "intervene"  ? 
4  What   are    the    Latin   and    Greek   prefixta    meaning    "from," 
"  beyond,"  "  without"  ? 

5.  Derive  the    following  words,    giving  the  etymological  analysis 

where  you  can : — Where,  ephemeral,  alone,  before,  river,  rap- 
turous, current,  month,  pain,  blood,  generally,  number, 
agency,  vicious,  diabolical,  wrote,  stenography,  pagoda. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  words  derivel  from  "lego,"  including  four  from 

the  Latin  and  four  from  the  Greek  verb. 
T.   In  the  following  groups  of  verbs  of  similar  signification,  indicftte 
the  appropriate  use  of  each  verb  : — Esteem,  estimate,  appreci- 
ate ;  grant,  allow,   bestow,   concede  ;  build,  erect,  construct ; 
OBorp,  arrogate,  assume. 


KXAMINATION    QUESTIONS.  fll 

III. 

1.  Give  examples  of  verbs  of  strong  and  of  weak  conjugation. 

2.  State  the  rule  relating   to  "sequence  of   tenses"  in  connection 

with  the  conjunction  "that,"  and  quote  Latham's  reason  to 
show  tliat  the  rule  must  necessarily  be  absolute. 

3.  Illustrate  the  use  of  the  adjective  in  predicate,  and  state  clearly 

its  force  and  relation. 

4.  Define  and  give  examples  of  adverbial   sentence    and    complex 

sentence,  and  form  or  quote  a  sentence  containing  a  dependent 
proposition  which  is  the  subject  of  a  verb. 

5.  Enumerate  the  affixes  denoting  state,  condition,  or  quality,  and 

give  examples  of  each  in  combination. 

6.  Convert,  by  the  help  of  prefixes  or  suffixes,  the  following  adjec- 

tives into  verbs  : — Large,  just,  humble,  strong  ;  and  convert 
the  following  verbs  into  nouns  : — Weave,  compel,  receive,  dig 
think.    Explain  the  law  which  governs  each  change. 

7.  Trace  the  following  to  Latin  or  Greek  roots  : — Venison,  sani})le, 

maintain,  livery,  human,  hermit,  sarcophagus,  volume,  tau- 
tology, technical,  phylactery,  blasphemy. 

IV. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  "{travel,"  "  smell,"  "  benefit"  f 

2.  Give  examples  of  the  different  uses  (a)  of  Words  ending  in  "  ing," 

and  (6)  of  "but." 

3.  Give  instances  of  infinitives  and  infinitive  phrases  used  as  the 

objects  of  a  verb. 

4.  Give  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  following  passage  and  the  full  syn- 

tactical parsing  of  all  the  italicised  words  :  "  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  find  a  song-writer  put  forward  as  an  active  instru- 
ment of  union  among  his  fellow-Hellens,  it  ia  uot  the  less  true 
that  those  poets  whom  we  have  briefly  passed  in  review,  bij  en- 
riching the  common  language  and  by  circulating  from  town  to 
town  either  in  person  or  in  their  compositions,  contributed  to 
fan  the  flame  of  pan-Hellenic  patriotism  at  a  time  ichen  there 
were  few  circv/mstances  to  co-operate  with  them,  and  when  the 
causes  tending  to  perpetuate  isolation  seemed  in  the  ascen- 
dant. " — Grote. 

5.  (a)  Explain  the  term   "Hybridism,"  and  illustrate  by  examples. 

(h)     Show  that  "  icicle"  is  hybrid  in  appearance  only. 

6.  Give  examples  of  {a)   Derivatives  formed  by  merely  changing  the 

radical  vowel ;  (J)  Primitive  words  formed  on  the  principle 
of  imitation  ;  and  (c)  Derivatives  from  dotos,  hodos,  laos, 
pingo,  olo  or  oiesco,  linquo,  fligo,   arceo,  tero,  and  vello. 

7.  Trace  the  following  to  Latin  roots  :— Egregious,  lateral,  illusion, 

annex,  complex,  pulverize,  quotient,  satisfy,  soripture,  ex- 
tortion, adult,  monument. 


mi  EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

V. 

1.  Write  the  plural  of  hidalgo.no,  cliimney,  colloquy,  Livy,  vinculum, 

3,  w,  appendix,  Lord  Gordon,  court-martial. 

2.  Classify  prououus,  euumeratiug  those  under  each  head. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  hew,  fly,  flee,  stride,  rive,  crow, 

4.  Give  a  classification  of  conjunctions. 

5.  K.  Rich.  Of  comfort  no  man  speak  ; 

Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs  ; 
Make  dtist  oxir  paper,  and  vMh  rainy  eyes. 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  M'ills  ; 
And  yet  not  so— for  what  can  we  bequeath 
tiave  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all,  are  Bolinghrolce's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  ow-n  but  death 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 
"Which  serves  as 2'ciste  and  cover  to  our  bones." 
(a)  Divide  the  above  extract  into  propositioiis,  stating  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  analysing  them  ;  (b)  Parse  the 
italicised  words  ;  (c)  Make  a  list  of  the  words  of  classical 
oi-igin  in  the  passage, 

6.  Give  words — two  in  each  case — derived  from  these  Greek  roots: 

Ago,  biblos,  martur,  deka,  skopeo,  tupos. 

7.  Give  words    of    Latin  and  English    origin  corresponding  with 

apology,  catalogue,  democracy,  eulogize,  mystery,  prophesy, 
aympathy. 

VL 

1.  Gire  abstract  nouns  of  the  same  derivation  as  "brief,"  "true," 

"common,"  "needy,"  "poor." 

2.  Give  examples  of  the  diEFerent  constructions  in  which  "as"  is 

used,  and  tell  in  which  of  them  it  may  be  replaced  by  "that," 

3.  Distinguish :  May  I   go  from      Can   I  go. 

Shall  I  go  "        Will  I  go. 

Were  I  to  go  "        Was  I  to  go. 

Wouldlhavegone  "        Should  I  have  gone. 

4.  Give  adjectives  of  Latin  origin  corresponding  to  the  following 

nouns  :— Dog,  head,  house,  friend,  step,  light,  law,  rest. 

5.  Trace  the  following  words  to  Greek  roots  : — Ehetoric,  crypt,  nnu- 

tical,  cosmogony,   ephemeral,   asteroid,  polity,  telegraph. 

6.  Give  words — two  in  each  case — derived  from  the  Latin   roots 

faber,  fruor,  integer,  licet,  plico,  salio,  voveo 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the    "imperfect  incorporation"  of 

words  introduced  from  a  foreign  language  ?    State  the  prin- 
ciples which  dlaracterize  it.  and  give  examples. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTI«>>il.  IX 

VII. 

1,  What  do  you  understand  by  "gender  "  in  grammar  ?     Show  tliat 

your  dc'fmitiou  applies  to  each  of  these  words  :  Lady,  scam- 
stress,  maii-serv;  hi,  testatrix,  mistress,  heroine,  margravine. 

2.  Write  the  past  tense,  present  participle,   and  past  participle  of 

"flow,"'  "fly,"  "singe,"  "  die,"  "  loose,"  "  lay,"  and  "  hear." 
?).   Give  accurate  rules  for  the  use  of  "  shall"  and  "  will." 

4.  Form  or  quote  sentences  to  illustrate  (1)  the  restrictive  and  the 

connective  force  of  the  relative  pronoun,  and  (2)  the  two- 
fold use  of  the  cognate  object. 

5.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  quotations  : — (a)  In 

spite  o/such  a  man  as  Gibbon's  opposition  ;  (J)  They  are  not 
the  same<Aa<  they  have  been  ;  (c)  He  did  it  in  the  Geography 
class ;  {di  They  are  very  much  in  the  style  of  Milton's 
Sonnets  ;  {e)    That  is  the  way  that  boys  begin. 

C.  Trace  the  following  words  to  Latin  and  Greek  roots,  distinguish- 
ing those  from  each  language  : — Autumn,  biscuit,  disastrous, 
epidemic,  autocratic,  linen,  analj'se,  amnesty,  fanatic,  optics, 
infant,  verdict,  oxygen,  frantic,  empyrean,  federal,  isothei-- 
mal,  carnival,  polygon,  system,  fossil. 

7.  Give  adjectives  formed  fi-om  Latin  or  Greek  roots  corresponding 
to  the  following  English  nouns : — Brother,  forest,  breath, 
beginning,  husband,  cloud,  leg,  eye,  hand,  rule,* ship,  tooth, 
Ust,  glass,  disease,  marriage,  art. 

VIII. 

1.  What  parts  of  speech  perform  a  double  function  ?     Give  full  ex 

planatory  examples. 

2 .  Explain  ' '  Couj  anctive  Adverb, "  and  writs  sentences  containing 

the  various  forma  of  the  ' '  Adverbial  Piirase. " 

3.  Give  rules  for  the  right  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  with  ex- 

amples. 
■4.  In  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  sentences,  point  out  the  difl'erence 
in  meaning  : — (a)  Ho  was  the  first  that  came.  He  was  the  firs* 
who  came,  (b)  He  would  make  a  better  statesman  than  law^'er 
He  would  make  a  better  statesman  than  a  lawyer,  (c)  Ho 
arrived  safe.  He  arrived  safely. 
u.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

(a)     Did    "religion,"   when  our  language  was  translated, 

mean  godliness  .' 
(h)    Thus  shall  mankind    his  guardian  care  engage, 

The  promised  father  of  a  future  age. 
(c)     In  Christian  hearts,  0  for  a  pagan  zeal  ! 

A  needful  but  opprobrious  prayer  1 
{d)    He  is  busy  thrashing. 
S.  Derive  "  foliage, ""  atone, "  "demagogue,"  "lieutenant,"  "rem- 
nant," "jelly,"  "closet." 
7.  Mwition  words — two  in  each   case — derived   from   these   Lath 
roots  :  Arceo,  caro,  oolo  (are),  fair,   fiaous,  gelu,    grex,  orior,, 
sinus,  tueor. 


Z  EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

THIRD  CLASS. 
I. 

1.  Define  AVjstract  Nocn,  Eelative  Pronoun,  Verb  Transitive  and 

Intransitive,  Adverb,  Preposition. 

2.  Name  and  define  those  parts  of  speech  which  are  inflected. 

3.  Name  and  distinguish  plurals  of  nouns  which  have  two  forma  of 

plural  with  different  signification. 

4.  Give  any  six  examples  of  irregular  comparison  of  adjectives,  and 

state  the  clasaea  of  adjectives  which  do  not  admit  of  cora- 
pai-ison. 

5.  "What  chanates  for  the  snke  of  euphony  do  the  following  prefixes 

undergo  : — Ad,  con,  sub,  syn  ? 

6.  Mention  prefixes — each  in  combination  with  some  word — which 

denote  rest  or  motion  forward  and  backward  in  place  and 
time. 

7.  Give  words  in  which  the  following  affixes  appear,  and  state  the 

force  of  each  : — Ard,  eer,  ory,  dom,  sy,  ment,  ship,  ism,  ule, 
ose,  ish. 

II. 

1.  Name  the  four  great  divisions  of  Grammar,  and  state  the  province 

of  each. 

2.  Write  the  plurals  of :     Stuff,   potato,  canto,    grotto,    attorney, 

seraph,  cousin-german,  medium,  stamen,  appendix,  thesis, 
chrysalis,  cargo,  tyi'O,  echo,  chimney,  criterion,  axis,  genius, 
index,  aide-de-camp. 

3.  Name  the  distril>utive  and  indefinite  pronouns. 

4.  How  is  the  verb  inflected  ?    Name  the  moods  and  state  the  force 

of  each. 
6.  In  what  cases  is  the  final  consonant  doubled  before  an  affix  ? 

6.  Illustrate  by  examples  the  use  of  each  of  the  prefixes  denoting 

negation  or  destitution,  and  of  each  of  the  affixes  denoting 
manner  and  rank,  office,  or  dominion. 

7.  Give  the  different  forms  assumed  by  the  prefixes  "in"  and  "ad" 

in  composition,  illustrating  your  answer  by  examples. 

III. 

1.  Write    the  plural   of    "cheese,"    "policy,"    "soliloquy,"    and 

"phenomenon  ;"  the  singular  of  "species,"  "  apparatu.'S,"  and 
"indices;"  and  the  feminine  of  "beau,"  "earl,"  "lad," 
"stag,"  and  "ram." 

2.  Explain  the  terms  Declension,  Conjugation,   Case,  Mood,  Tense, 

Voice,  Person,  and  Participle,  illustrating  your  answer  with 
examples. 

3.  Form  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  following  verbs  : — 

Hid,  rend,  shed,  dive,  lean,  light,  wed,  speed. 

4.  Show  the  different  ways  in  which  the  words  "there,"  "it,"  and 

"  but "  are  employed. 
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5.  Parse  the  foUowiug  scutence,  and  change  the  form  so  that  it  shall 

contain  a  Nominative  Absolute: — "When  fi-eeh  ti'00])S  had 
nrrived,  the  battle  was  resumed." 

6.  Coinyose  or  (juote  a  aenteuce  containing  the  words  "bail"  and 

"hale"  properly  used,  and  another  illustrating  the  diffei-ent 
meanings  of  the  word  "  crew." 

7.  "Wliat  is  the  force  of  the  following  affixes  : — Age,  ry,  ice.  dom,  ness, 

(»ck,  ic,  ose,  ish,  en  ?  State  in  re  :ard  to  each  of  them  whether 
it  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  classic  origin. 

IV. 

1.  What  is  meJmt  by  Inflection,   Gender,  Predicate,  Complement, 

Impersonal  Verb,  Interjection,  Conjunction? 

2.  What  is  the  Passive  Vuioe  ?    When  may   a  verb  in  the  Passive 

Voice  be  followed  by  the  Objective  Case  ? 

3.  (Jive  a  list  of  Auxiliary  Verlis. 

4.  How  many  tenses  are  there  in  the  Potential  Mood  ?    Gire  tht 

signs  of  each. 

5.  Parse  tlie  following  sentence,  and  change  the  active  into  the  pas- 

sive construction  : — "His  love  of  change  drove  him  a  pilgrim 
to  the  Holy  Land." 

6.  Compose  a  complex  sentence  containing  an  example  of  Apposition. 

7.  What  are  the  meanings  of  the  prefixes  :  Para,  meta,  ob,  be  ;  and 

of  the  affixes  :  Ness,  by,  dom  t 

V. 

1.  Quote  any  two  special  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  ot 

uouus,  and  wi-ite  the  plural  of  the  foUowin:,'  :  ^^'harf,  folio, 
spoonful,  Mussulman,  cherub,  memorandum, miasma,  alumnus. 

2.  Compare  such  of  tlie  following  adjectives  as  are  capable  of  com- 

parison : — Cool,  late,  happy,  pemendicuhir,  mtny,  triangular. 

3.  Inflect  the  Present  Indicative  of   the  verb  "to  strike"  in  all  it« 

three  forms. 

4.  Incline  the  terms  Subject  and  Predicate. 

5.  Cha'i^e  the  construction  of  the  following  sentence  so  as  to  intro- 

duce a  Nominative  Absolute,  and  parse  tiie  latter  half  : — 
"  Having  completed  his  arrangements  for  the  battle.  Napoleon 
beheld  the  vast  array  defile  before  him." 

6.  Fori  a  or   quote   a  sentence  containing  a  dependent  proposition 

'•ipiivalent  to  an  adverb. 

7.  Attach  roots  to  the  following  prefixes,   exhibiting  when  possible 

the  change  made  in  the  prefix  for  the  sake  of  euphony  : — Ad, 
re,  inter,  trans,  con,  in,  syn,  amphi,  hyper,  sub. 

VI. 

1.  Form  Abstract  Nouns  from  the  following  adjootivea  : — Pure,  brief, 

slow,  dear,  intricate, 

2.  Wiita  the  plural  of  "pea,"    "attorney,"    "stratum,"    "lens," 

"  focug,"  "Mussulman,"  "Henry,"  " sixpence, "" seraph , " 
'■cameo,"  "index,"  "crisis  ;"  and  the  masculine  or  fem.inine 
fii: :  1,  aH  the  case  may  bet,  of  "willow,"  "czar,'  "  teslatorj" 
"witch,     "duke,"  "sultan,"'  "earL" 
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3.  Give  rules  for  forming  the  degrees  of  comparison  of  adjectires. 

4.  Write  the  jjast  tense,  present  participle,  and  past  participle  of  the 

following  verbs : — Loose,  bear,  come,  eat,   liow,   Hy,  go,  dye, 

singe,  die. 
&    £e-write  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  change  the  grammatical 

construction,    but  express  the  same  meaning  : — (a)  To  me  the 

case  seems  to  stand  thus  ;  {b)    In  arguing  a'uout  field  sports,  I 

was  arguing  with  people    whose  doings   were  open   to   the 

world  ;  (c)  He  speaks  the  truth. 
G.   Explain  the  different  uses  of  the  objective  case,  giving  an  example 

of  each. 
7.  Write   Latin   or   Greek   prefixes   signifj'ing    "aside,"     "across." 

"against,"  "down,"  *' together, "" change, "  "near  to,"  with 

examples. 

VII. 

1.  Explain  the  inflection's  in  the  Possessive  case,  and  give  examples 

of  the  appositive  to  the  jjosbussive. 

2.  Give  a  list  of  comparatives  which  want  the  positive. 

3.  What  rules  are  laid  down  to   regulate  the  use  of  the  relative 

"that"? 

4.  Distinguish  between  Transitive  and  Intransitive  verbs,  giving  an 

example  of  each. 

5.  Give  the  rule  for  the  construction  of  the  Predicate  noun,  and  state 

with  what  verbs  it  is  most  frequently  connected. 
'6.  What  is  a  sentence  ?     Write  specimens  of  simple,  compound,  and 

comidox  sentences. 
7.  Give  words  in  which  the  following  affixes  appear,  and  state  the 

force  of  each  affix  : — Ling,  all,  star,  uess,  acy,  ure. 

VIII. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  example  of  ever3\part  of  speech 

properly  used. 

2.  (a)  What  are  the  various  modes  of  distinguishing  the  masculine 

and    feminine  geuders  ?     (6)  Give   the   feminine   of   "stag," 
"marquis,"   "buck,"  "executor." 

6.  Write  the  past  tense,  past  participle  and  present  participle  of  the 

following  verbs  : — Set,  flee,  seethe,   cleave  (to  split),  bear  (to 
bring  forth),  shear,   shoe,  job,  lie  down,  omit,  prefer,  winlc, 
chew. 
'1.   How  may  a  simple  subject  be  changed  to  a  complex  one  V 

5.  [a)  Show  that  intransitive  verbs  are  sometimes  rendered  transitive. 

(i)  Give  the  transitive    forms   corresponding    with    "rise," 
"lie,"  "  sit,"   "  faU." 

6.  Show  by  examples  how  a  verb  may  be  modified  by  a  word,  by  a 

phrase,  and  by  a  subordinate  sentence. 

7.  Givo  words  in  which  tlie  following  affixes  appear,  and  state  the 

force  of  each  i — Ster,  mony,  ric,  ion,  ency,  tude. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS.  XIII 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


The  following  papers,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Intermediate 
ones  for  1876,  are  made  up  of  questions  set  since  1873  for  entranoo 
into  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  of  Ontario  : — 

I. 

1.  Define  Noun,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Mood,  Tense. 

2.  Give  the  plurals  of  new,  staff,  folio,  penny,  index. 

3.  Give  the  feminines  of  earl,  friar,  hero,  marquis,  stag,  ram,  baron, 

peacock,  preceptor ;  and  the  masculines  of  witch,  roe,  empress, 
niece,  lass,  maid,  tilly. 

4.  Of  the  following  adjectives  compare  those  that  admit  of  com- 

parison :  Good,  near,  happy,  beautiful,  many,  perpendicular, 
old,  eternal. 

5.  Inflect  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

6.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  following  verbs  ; — 

Flow,  go,  cleave  (to  split),  get,  smite,  weuve,  crow,  blow, 
mow,  fall,  call,  tear,  may,  shoe,  drink. 

7.  Analyse  and  parse  :  "  The  sun  rose  pleasantly  over  the  scene  that 

lay  before  us. " 

II. 

1.  Define  Transitive    Verb,  Active  Voice,   Finite    Verb,    Adverb, 

Preposition. 

2.  Give  the  plurals  of  deer,  family,  foray,  potato,  half,  beau,  German, 

Frenchman. 

3.  Give  the  positive    forma    corresponding  to    "most,"    "first," 

"next,"  "eldest." 
4.-  Give  adverbs  corresponding  with  "quick,"  "good,"  "  little." 

5.  Write  out  in  fuU,  in  the  ordinary  form,  the  indicative  mood  of 

the  singular. 

6.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  slide,  stoop,  hide,  hurt, 

wiuk,  swim,  set. 

7.  Analyse  : 

"  FuU  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  uufathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear." 
And  parse  the  italicised   words   in  the  following  sentence : 
"  Wliere  is  the  man  thai  will  not  fight  for  hia  couutry  "  ? 

III. 

1.  Define  Conjunction,    Subject,  Case,  Person,  Personal   Pionouu, 

Verb. 

2.  Write  the  plural  nominative  of  sheep,  species,  beau,  solo,  chorub, 

Mr. ;  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  chimney,  sky,  lass  ; 
the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of  many,  tedious, 
holy  ;  and  the  past  tense,  preseut  participle,  and  past  participle 
of  rear,  beseech,  singe,  dun,  die,  ply. 
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3.  Give  the  ttird  singular  present  indicative,    third  singnlar  pre- 

aent  subjunctive,  present  participle,  and  past  participle  of  th« 
following  verbs:  Dig,  evvim,  flee,  pay,  pry,  deal,  thruat, 
threaten,  shrink. 

4.  Express  the  following  fractions  by  means  of  words  . — 

I        f        I        §1        and        J$. 

5.  Name  three  adjectives  that  are  irregularly  compared,  and   com- 

pare them. 

6.  Into  what  classes  are  pronouns  divided?    Give  an  example  of 

each  class. 

7.  Analyse  : — "  Saint  Augustine  !  thou  well  hast  said 

That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 
Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame." 
And  parse  : — "  Scott,  the  famous  author,  who  was  an  early  riser, 
usually  worked  four  hours  in  his  study  before  breakfast." 

IV; 

1.  Write  the  singular  of  potatoes,  pence,  swine,  clauses,  ties,  pies, 

spies,  lies,  cries  ;  the  possessive  plural  of  who,  lady,  gentle- 
man ;  all  the  persons  in  the  singular  of  the  present  and  the 
past  indicative  of  will,  the  principal  verb,  and  all  the  persons 
in  the  singular  of  the  present  and  the  past  of  will,  the  auxiliary 
verb  ;  and  the  present  and  past  participles  of  fulfil,  sue,  shine. 

2.  What    is    meant  in     Grammar  by    "qualify,"    "proposition," 

"gender"  ? 

3.  Classify  adjectives,  and  give  an  example  of  each  class. 

4.  Give  the  rule  for  the  use  of  the  pronoun  "that." 

5.  Give  the  masculine  or  feminine  forms,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  hero, 

sultana,  countess,  executor  ;  the  plural  of  money,  lily,  folio, 
gas,  brother,  pea,  cargo  ;  the  comparative  and  superlative 
degrees  of  far,  ill,  funny  ;  the  past  tense  and  past  participle 
of  lead,  sit,  loost;,  pay,  stay,  shoe. 

6.  Analyse: 

"  They  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  their  bayonets  turning, 
By  the  struggling  moonbeams'  mistv  light, 
And  the  lanterns  dimly  burning. " 

7.  Parse:  "John  studies  two  hours  daily,  but  James,  his  brother, 

passes  his  time  in  playing  chess." 

Y. 

Correct  where  necessary  the  following  sentences,  giving  reasons  for 

any  changes  made  : — 

1 .  Neither  James  nor  John  do  their  Avork  well. 

2.  You  and  me  do  not  read  those  sort  of  books. 

3.  Every  good  pupil  strives  to  please  his  teacher. 
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4L  The  toast  was  drank  in  silence. 

6.  It  makes  no  difference  to  either  you  or  I. 

6.  Neither  John  nor  James  is  coining.  "^ 

7.  The  burning  of  the  Bavarian  waa  one  of  the  most  dreadful  acci- 

dents that  has  happened  for  many  years. 

8.  My  sister  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself  and  children  three, 
Will  fill  the  chaise,  so  you  must  ride 
On  horseback  after  we. 

9.  A  or  an  is  styled  an  indefinite  article. 

10.  He  is  great,  but  truth  is  greater  than  us  all. 

11.  There  are  a  great  many  people  in  town. 

12.  Ten-elevenths  are  equal  to  Iwrenty  twoes. 

13.  The  river  has  raised  six  inches  since  morning. 

14.  Of  the  two  Henries  this  is  the  youngest. 

15.  I  seen  him  a  good  ways  up  the  street. 


INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATION,   JUNE,    1S76. 


"  The  signet-ring  young  Lewis  took. 
With  deep  respect  and  altered  look  ; 
And  said  :  — '  This  ring  our  duties  own  ; 
And  pardon,  if  to  wortli  unknown, 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veiled,  5 

Lady  in  aught  my  folly  failed. 
Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates, 
The  King  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 
Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 
Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour  ;  10 

Female  attendance  shall  obey 
Your  hest,  for  service  or  array. 
Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way. ' 
But,  ere  she  followed,  with  the  grace 
And  open  bounty  of  her  race,  15 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 
Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard." 

— The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  VI. 

1.  Divide  w.   9-17  into  propositions,  and  fully  analyse  them. 

2.  Parse  "  pardon, ''   "  to,"  and   "unknown,"  1.4;  "soon,"   '  as," 

and   "wide,"  1.  7;    "you,"  1.  10;  "for,"   I.  12;  "you,"  1. 
13;  "with,"l.  14;  "purse,"  1.16. 

3.  Give  the  derivation  of   "signet,"    "respect,"    "alter,"   "duty," 

"semblance,"  lady,"   "aught,"  "folly,"  "repose,"   "obey," 
"marshal,"  "grace,"  "bounty,"  "service." 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  line  3,  of  "  signet,"  and  of  "  lieet." 
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5.  The  syllables  et,  re,  be,  per,  tend,  ance,  occur  in  many   English 

words.     State  the  meaning  and  explain  the  origin  of  eacli. 

6.  Render  the  passage  in  prose. 

7-  Give  an  account  of  the  different  uses  of  "  it." 

8.   On  what  basis  are  verbs  classified  into  strong  and  weak?     State 

which  of  the  verbs  in  the  passage  at  the  head  of  this  paper 

are  strong. 


INTER^IEDIATE  EXAMINATION,    DECEMBER,  1876. 


1.  "  Harp  of  the  North,  farewell !    The  hills  grow  dark, 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending  ; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark, 

The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 
Itesume  thy  wizard  elm  !  the  fountain  lending. 

And  the  wild  breeze  thy  wilder  minstrelsy— 
Thy  numbers  sweet — with  Nature's  vespers  blending. 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea. 
And  herd-boys'  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing  bee." 

(1)  Divide  into  propositions,  state  their  kind,  explain  their  con- 

nection, and  fully  analyse  them. 

(2)  Parse    "dark"   (1.  1);    "  half -seen"  (1.  4);    "wizard"   and 

"fountain"  (1.  5) ;  and  "pipe"  (1.9.) 

(3)  Name  the  stanza  and  explain  its  structure.     Scan  and  name 

the  last  two  lines.      Mention  any  long  poem  written 
throughout  in  this  stanza. 

(4)  Explain  the  meaning  of   "  wizard  elm"   (1.5),  and  "pipe" 

(1.  9). 

(5)  Make  a  list  of  the  words  of  classical  origin  that  occur  in  tb' 

stanza,  giving  their  roots  v,  hen  you  can. 

2.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  extract : — 

"  To  hero  boune  for  battle  strife 
Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life 

One  glance  at  their  array  ! 
Their  light  armed  archers /ar  and  near 

Surveyed  the  tangled  ground. 
Their  centre  ranks  with  pike  and  spear 

A  twilight /oresi  frowned, 
Their  barbed  horsemen  in  the  rear 
T]ie  stern  battalia  crowned." 
Explain  the  meaning  of    '  barbed"  (1.  9),  and  "  battalia"  (L  10). 
'».  Express,  in  as  many  different  ways  as  you  can,  the  fact  that  John 
taught  James  grammar,  using  not  only  the  same  but  dift'erent 
worda. 
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L  Combine  the  simple  sentences  in  the  following  paragraph  into 
compound  sentences,  where  it  is  necessary,  so  as  to  produce  a 
continuous  narrative  : — 

The  polar  bear  is  of  a  white  colour.  It  is  fouhJ  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  It  leads  an  almost  entirely  aquatic  life  in  these 
regions.  Its  body  is  long.  Its  head  is  flat.  Its  muzzle  is 
broad.  Its  mouth  is  peculiarly  small.  The  paws  are  very 
large.  They  are  covered  on  the  under  side  with  coarse  hair. 
From  the  coarse  hair  it  derives  security  in  walking  over  the 
slippery  ice.  The  fur  is  long.  The  fur  is  woolly.  It  is  of 
tine  texture.     It  is  of  considerable  value. 

5.  Define  the  meaning  of  the  grammatical  terms  :     Strong  Conjuga- 

tion, Gender,  Degree  of  Comparison,  Regimen,  Adjective  Sen- 
tence. 

6.  What  is  an  auxiliary  verb  ?    Explain  the  use  and  meaning  of  each 

of  the  English  auxiliary  verbs. 

7.  Name  the  relative  pronouns,  and  give  examples  of  their  respective 

uses. 

8.  Criticize  the  following  sentences,  making  correctiona  where  neces- 

sary : — 

He  is  a  better  philosopher  than  a  statesman. 

The  tenth  and  the  eleventh  boys  in  the  class. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  works  that  ever  was  executed. 

Death  has  come  to  all,  greater,  wiser,  better  than  I. 

This  wonderful  steam  walking  man  was  invented  and 
patented  by  John  Blank,  of  Blanktown,  after  spending  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  several  years  experimenting  in  steam  walk- 
ing machines,  has  at  last  accomplished  a  perfect  steam  man, 
five  feet  in  height,  and  walks  as  natural  as  a  living  man. 


CANADIAN  LITERARY  INSTITUTE,  WOODSTOCK:, 
ONTARIO. 


ENTEANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 


1.  Define  Person,  Voice,  Case,  Mood,  and  Tense. 

2.  Define  the  following  parts  of  speech,  and  give  an  example  of  each 

in  a  short  sentence  : — Abstract  Noun,  Demonstrative  Adjec- 
tive, Distributive  Pronoun,   Indefinite  Pronoun. 

3.  What  part  of  speech  is  each  of  the  ' '  that's  "  in  the  following  sen- 

tence ?  Give  reasons  for  your  decision  : — "I  told  John  that 
that  man  that  he  saw  reading  that  great  book  was  not  the 
learned  pwaon  that  he  would  have  us  think  him  to  be. " 
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4.  Give  the  feminine  of  duke,  hunter,  Sultan,  friar,  wizard  ;  tlie  mas- 

culine of  niece,  lass,  peeress,  bride,  actress  ;  and  the  plural  of 
cargo,  chimney,  staff,  flagstaff,  story,  pea,  penny. 

5.  N'^ary  the  structure  of  the  following  sentences  by  changing  the 

Active  into  Passive,  and  the  Passive  into  Active  : — (a)  What- 
ever is  offensive  in  our  manner  is  corrected  by  .gentleness. 
(h)   Every  summer  we  may  observe  the  mischievous  effects  of 
the  rapacity  of  birds  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
n.   State  clearly  the  uses  of  the  Present  Tense. 

7.  Quote  the  rules  of  Syntax  which  the  following  sentences  are 

severally  intended  to  exemplify  : — 

(a)  John  gave  me  a  hook. 

(b)  It  cost  a  shilling. 

(c)  "  Others  said,  He  is  like  him." 

8.  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  and  parse  the  italicized  words : — 

' '  Night,  sable  goddess,  from  her  ebon  throne, 

In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 

Her  laden  sceptre,  o'er  a  slumbering  world." 

"  Who  steals  my  purse  steab  trash." 
FIRST  YEAR, 

1.  Define  word,  phrase,  clause,  sentence.     Give  an  example  of  each 

in  a  short  sentence. 

2.  State  clearly  the  distinction  between  Simple,  Complex,  and  Com- 

pound  sentences. 

3.  Name  the  essential  terms  of  a  sentence  and  the  subdivisions  of 

each.      Analyze :  "  This  skull  has  lain  you  in  the  ground 
these  three  years. " — Shakespeare.     Parse  you,  years. 

4.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  and  parse  the  italicized  words  : — 

"Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear." — Oray. 

C.  Correct  or  justify  the  following  expressions,  giving  your  reasons 
for  corrections : — (a)  Three  and  two  is  five,  (b)  The  two 
eldest  of  the  family,  (c)  The  first  three  Gospels,  {d)  'He 
made  a  better  soldier  than  a  poet. '  "  No  laws  are  better  than 
English  laws." 

C).  In  the  following  hypothetical  sentence,  distinguish  the  Protasis 
from  the  Apodosis,  and  point  out  clearly  the  four  different 
senses  in  which  "it"  is  used  : — "If  'twer done  when 'tis  done, 
then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly." — Shakespeare. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  prefixes  of  the  following  words,  with  the 

corresponding  prefixes  in  two  other  languages: — Homoeopathy, 
retrospect,  thoroughfare,  synod,  sidings. 

2.  Give  the   same   with  respect  to  the  suffixes  of  the  following  : — 

Lawyer,  monastery,  earldom,  beauteous,  troublesome. 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS.  •  XIX 

3.  State  and  illustrate  the  logical  use  of  compound  words. 

4.  Give  three  examples  of  each  of  the  following: — (a)  Corapouiul 

words   indicating    the  place   whence ;    (6)   incomplete   com- 
pounds ;  and  (c)  apparent  compounds. 

5.  Give  and  analyze  the  compound  duuiuutive  terminations  of  Saxon 

origin. 

6.  Give  a  strict  definition  of  "number,"  and  show  how  the  English 

language  departs  from  this  in  respect  to  nouns,  pronouns, 
and  to  verbs. 

7.  Analyze  the  following  words : — Hence,  mine,  him,  more,  worse, 

farther,  innermost,  amidst. 

8.  Define  the  following  figures,  giving  two  examples  of  each  :    Pro- 

thesia,  metathesis,  syncope,  aphseresis,  elision. 


McGILL  NOMAL  SCHOOL,  MONTKEAL. 
MODEL  SCHOOL  CLASS. 


1.  What  is  meant  by  inflection  ?    Give  an  account  of  inflection  in 

the  English  Language  as  compared  with  inflections  in  other 
languages. 

2.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  following  verbs  : — 

Shear,  lie,  lade,  be,  chide,  freight,  cleave,  thrive,  swing,  slide, 
spring,  swim. 

3.  Point  out  the  defect  in  the  following  sentence,  and  show  how 

that  defect  may  be  avoided: — "When  we  see  the  beautiful 
variety  of  colour  in  the  rainbow,  we  are  led  to  enquire  its  cause." 

4.  Give  the  chief  rules  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  adjective. 

5.  Explain  clearly  the  use  of  the  participles  ;  account  for  the  ex- 

pressions a  fishing,  a  going,  a  hunting,  a  running  ;  and  show 
that  a  participle  while  used  as  a  noun  may  be  modified  in  all 
respects  as  a  verb. 
S.  Explain  the  use  ofjeach  of  the  words  in  italics  in  the  following  : — 
(a)  Not  only  the  men,  but  the  women  also  were  present. 
(6)  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood,  &c.  (c)  There  came  to  the 
beach  a  poor  exile,  &c.  {d)  She  looks  cold,  (e)  He  arrived 
safe.     (/)  The  milk  turns  sour. 

7.  State  clearly  what  is  meant  by  an  adverbial  phrase  ;  give  a  few 

examples  of  adverbial  phrases,  and  state  what  you  know  of 
their  origin. 

8.  Show  that  the  infinitive  mood  may  be  the  subject  of  a  verb,  the 

object  of  a  verb,  the  predicate  nominative  after  a  copulative 
verb,  in  apposition  with  a  noun,  and  the  object  of  a  preposition 


XX  EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

9.  Verbs  signifying  to  name,  choose,  appoint,  constitute,  and  the  like, 

generally  govern  two  objectives  :  the  direct  and  the  indirect. 
Give  examples  of  this. 

10.  Give  examples  of  the  different  uses  of  the  present  tense  of  the 

indicative  mood. 

II. 

1.  Explain  tlie  nse  of  each  word  in  italics  in  the  following  :  —  {a)  Do 

it  at  o):ce.  (h)  To  think  that  she  should  be  so  foolish  !  (c) 
You  were  silent  when  accused — a  clear  confession  of  guilt. 
(d^  I  am  sorry,  and  so  is  he.  (e)  I  shall  expect  you  this  day 
three  weeks.  (f)  It  was  then  that  the  cavalry  charged. 
(q)  Granting  that  you  are  right,  what  do  you  infer  from  this  ? 
(h)  A  friend  of  mine  is  here. 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  defective  verbs.     Give  a  list  of  them, 

and  show  how  they  may  be  used. 

3.  Sometimes  the  antecedent  term  of  a  preposition,  and  sometimes 

the  subsequent,  is  omitted.     Give  examples. 

4.  State  clearly  what  is  meant  by  nouns  in  apposition.      Show  theii' 

various  uses  in  the  construction  of  sentences. 
6.  Concerning,  excepting,  regarding,   respecting,  save,  and  except,  are 
found  in  the  list  of  prepositions  ;  in  what  other  waj'S  may 
they  be  considered  ?      How  may  compound  prepositions  be 
explained  ? 

6.  Explain  fully  by  examples  the  use  of  conjunctive  adverbs.     Why 

is  it  said  that  a  few  adverbs  are  sometimes  used  as  adjuncts  to 
nouns  and  pronouns  ? 

7.  Give  a  few  examples  illustrating  the  use  of  adverbial  sentences. 

8.  Show  clearly  the  use  of  the  participle  as  a  verbal  noon. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CLASS. 
L 

1.  What  is  meant  by  adjectives  not  susceptible  of  comparison  ? 

2.  Give   the  plural  of  each  of  the  following  : — Chrysalis,   bandit, 

virtuoso,  ignis-fatuus,  genus,  fungus,  oasis. 

3.  Show  that  the  pronoun  "  U"  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the 

English  language. 
4  What  is  meant  by  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  ?    Give 
examples  of  diflferent  antecedents. 

5.  State  clearly  what  is  meant  by  the  restrictive  use  of  a  relative 

pronoun, 

6.  Explain  the  use  of  the  word  "cts"  in.  the  following  sentence  : — 

Shun  such  as  are  vicious. 

7.  Transitive  verbs  have  two  voices,  active  and  passive.     Show  the 

difference  between  them  in  construction  and  use. 
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S.  Annex  to  each  of  the  following  the  Latin  word  from  which  it  is 
derived :  fete,  defy,  endorse,  duplicity,  disdain,  duenna, 
rayout,  germ,  progeny,  elite,  lavender,  elate. 

II. 

1.  Show  clenrly  the  insufBciency  and  redundancy  of  the  English 

Alphaliet. 
'2.  Write  out  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  lie  (repose). 

3.  For  wliat  juirposes  are  verbs  inflected  ? 

4.  Give  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following : — focus,  calx,   erratum, 

magus,  radms,  h^qiothesis,  stratum,  miasma. 

5.  Show  clearly  the  construction   and   use  of  the  passive  voice  of 

transitive  verbs  in  the  English  language. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  office  of  the  Relative  being  sometimes 

descriptive,  and  sometimes  restrictive  ?    Give  examples. 

7.  State   clearly  the  use  and  construction  of   compound   relative 

pronouns. 

8.  How  would  you  explain  to  a  class  the  use  of  the  words  in  italics 

in  the  following  : — (a)  It  often  happens  that  the  good  are  un- 
rewarded, (b)  Give  hut  one  kind  word,  (c)  The  ship  went 
ashore. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  irregular  comparison  of  adjectives  ? 

10.  Annex  to  each  of  the  following  the  Latin  word  from  which  it  is 

derived  : — Filter,  mallet,  courage,  malicious,  religion,  claret, 
bivalve,  alarm,  suffer,  commerce,  pantry,  abominable. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA    TEACHERS'   EXAMIN- 
ATIONS. 


1.  Name  the  words  beginning  with  the  letter  "h,"  in  which  it  i« 

silent. 

2.  Exj^lain  the  various  usea  of  the  dififerent  parts  of  speech. 

3.  Classify  and  name  each  part  of  speech  in  the  following  sentence  : 

"  The  power  of  speech  is  a  faculty  peculiar  to  man,  a  faculty 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  beneficent  Creator,  for  the  greatest 
and  most  excellent  uses  ;  but,  alas  !  how  often  do  we  pervert 
it  to  the  worst  of  purposes  !  " 

4.  What  is  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  between  articlea  and 

adjectives  ? 

5.  Why  are  personal  pronouns  the  only  real  pronouns  ? 

6.  What  are  the  variations  in  the  termination  of  an  English  verb  ? 

Give  examples. 


XXn  EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

7.  As  wor^  ending  in  "ing"  are  frequently  used  both  as  nouns 

and  adjectives,  how  do  you  find  to  which  class  they  belong  ? 

8.  Name  one  or  two  prepositional  phrases. 

9.  How  are  words  which  are  used  both  as  adverbs  and  adjectives 

distinguished  ? 

10.  Define  the  participle,  and  how  formed. 

1 1.  What  is  "case"  in  grammar  ?    Give  examples  of  the  three  cases. 

1 2.  Name  the  classes  into  which  verbs  are  divided,  with  respect  to 

their  form  ;  and  their  distinguishing  marks,  with  respect  to 
their  signification. 

II. 

1.  What  does  English  Grammar  signify  ? 

2.  Define  Orthography,  Etymology  and  Syntax. 

3.  Define  the  following,  simply  but  fully  :  Noun,  Adjective,  Vwl), 

Preposition,  Cohj  unction,  giving  examples  of  each. 

4.  Name  the  parti   of  which   a  sentence  may  consist,   and  the 

difi'erent  kinds  of  sentences. 

5.  What  is  a  Proposition  in  logic,  and  of  how  many  parts  does  it 

consist  ?    Point  them  out  in  the  following  sentence  : — "Virtue 
alone  is  happiness  below." 

6.  Name  the  following  parts  of  the  verb  To  read :  Imp.  Potential ; 

Plural  Imperative  ;  First  Future    Indicative ;   Third  Plural 
Imp.  Subjunctive. 

7.  Define  a  Participle  and  a  Participial  Adjective.     Is  the  Parti- 

cipial form  ever  used  for  the  Infinitive  Mood  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  Inflexion  ?    Of  what  may  inflexions  consist  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  Cases?    Define  them,  giving   an  example  of 

each. 
10.  In  the  sentence     "  And  they  feared  when  they  heard  that  they 
were  Romans,"  what  part  of  speech  is  when  ?  Give  the  x-eason, 

III. 

1.  Give  examples  of  Primitive,  Derivative,  Simple  and  Compound 

words. 

2.  Into  how  many  parts  is  English  Grammar  divided  ;  and  of  what 

does  each  treat  ? 

3.  Explain  the  use  of  each  part  of  speech,  giving  examples. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  Case  of  Nouns,  and  what  does  each  dtnote? 

5.  Name   the   classes  into  which  Pronouns  may  be  subdivided, 

giving  one  of  each  class. 

6.  When  is  the  word  "what"  a  compound  relative — an  interroga- 

tive Eelative  Pronoun— an  Adjective  Pronoun— an  Interjection? 

7.  Illustrate  by  examples  the  kinds  of  Nouns,  and  their  persons. 

8.  State  the  difi'erent  kinds  of  Verbs,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 

tlieir  action  and  their  different  forms,  giving  an  example  of 
•ach  mood. 
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9.  When  is  a  verb  called  irregular  ?  Name  the  present  and  imper- 
fect tenses  ;  also  the  perfect  participle  of  awake,  choose,  rke, 
write. 

10.  How  manv  tenses  has  each  mood  :  and  what  words  are  the  signs 

of  them  ? 

11.  What  is  a  participle  derived  from;   and  how  are  participles 

formed  ? 

12.  "What  parts  of  speech  do  adverbs  qualify  ?    Give  two  or  three 

adverbial  phrases. 

13.  Name  the  Prepositions  which  occur  to  yon  j  and  by  what  part 

of  speech  must  a  Preposition  be  followed  Y 


FREDERICTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK. 


1 

1 .  Classify  the  words  sweet,  before,  lead,  till,  deep,  us. 

2.  Give  the  inflections  of  lion,  tree,  wrote,  went,  soon,  good. 

3.  Name  the  various  kinds  of  extension  of  the  predicate,  and  give  an 

example  of  each. 

4.  Analyze  in  the  prescribed  form  the  following  sentences  i— 

"  Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view." 
*'  He  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquished  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf." 
"  Him  the  Almighty 
Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  dovm 
To  bottomless  perdition." 

5.  Parse  in  tabular  form  the  words  in  italics. 

6.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  all  the  irregular  verbs 

in  the  passage. 

7.  The  same  verb  expressing  the  s'ame  action  is  sometimes  transitive 

and  sometimes  intransitive  ;  give  examples,  and  point  out  the 
difference  in  meamng. 

8.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  subordinate  clauses,  and  give  an  ex- 

ample of  each. 

9.  Explain  the  terms  voice,  mood,  and  ease. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

II. 

1.  Classify  the  words  light,  round,  square,  die,  use,  farther,  so. 

2.  Give  aU  the  inflexions  of  lion,  be,  he,  I,  go,  pretty,  went,  cam*). 
t.  Write  the  plural  of  lady,  man,  pea,  chimney,  hoof,  wharf,  cherub, 

genius,  axis,  penny. 

4.  What  is  a  complex  sentence  ?    In  how  many  relations  may  a  sub- 

stantive clause  stand  in  a  sentence  ?    Give  an  example  of  each 
relation. 

5.  Define  the  term  case.     What  seems  to  be  the  present  tendency 

with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  possessive  case  ?  Give  examples 
in  support  of  your  answer.  Explain  the  different  uses  of  the 
objective  case,  and  give  an  example  of  each. 

6.  Discuss  the  Number  of  the  following  words  : — Physics,  politics. 

bellows,  scissors,  riches,  alms,  news. 

7.  Explain  the  function  of  than  in  comparative  sentences .      Whal 

its  office  in  the  preceding  passage  ?    What  words  in  the  pa 
sage  do  you  regard  as  participles  ?    Why  ?    How  can  you  dis 
tinguish  participles  from  adjectives  ? 
§,  Give  a  short  explanation  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  verb  and  the 
preposition.      Criticise  the  method  in  which  the   prescribed 
text-book  on  Grammar  treats  these  parts  of  speech. 
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TO  AVOW  CONFUSION,  ASK  FOR 

MILLER'S  SWINTON'S  LANGUAGE  LESSONS, 

The  new  Authorized  Orammar, 

MILLER'S  SWIilON'S  UNGOIIGE   LESSONS, 

BY  J.  A.  McMillan,  b.  a. 

The  only  Edition  prepared  as  an  Introductory  Text  Book  to 
Mason's  Orammar. 

In  Miller's  Edition  of  Language  Lessons  The  Definitions  of 
tlie  Parts  of  Npeech  are  now  made  identical  'tvltb 
ITlanon's  Grammar. 

The  CIa»»lflcatlon  of  Pronouns,  Verbs,  ITIoods,  and 
General  Xreuiment  are  the  same  as  in  ITIason's  Text 
Book. 

Miller's  Edition  is  prepared  as  an  introductory  Text  Book 
for  Mason's  Grammar,  the  authorized  book  for  advanced  classes 
for  Public  Schools,  so  that  what  is  learned  by  a  pupil  in  an  elemen- 
tary text-book  will  not  have  to  be  unlearned  when  the  advanced  book 
Is  used,  a  serious  fault  with  many  of  the  graded  Public  School  Books. 

Miller's  Edition  contains  all  the  recent  examination  Papers 
set  for  admission  to  High  Schools. 

MILLER'S    STTINTON'S   LANGUAGE   LESSONS 

is  authorized  by  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario, 
is  adopted  by  the  Schools    of  Montreal, 
kl  authorized  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  Manitoba. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  County  of  Elgin  Teacher* 
Association : 

In  accordance  with  a  motion  passed  at  the  last  regular  meeting  of 
the  Association,  appointing  tlie  uiideraigned  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  respective  ruerita  of  different  English  Grammars,  with  a 
view  to  suggest  tlie  most  suitable  one  for  Public  Scliools,  we  beg 
leave  to  report,  that,  after  fully  comparing  the  various  editions  that 
have  been  recommended,  we  believe  that  "  Miller's  Swinton'e 
Language  Lessons"  is  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  junior  pupUe 
and  would  urge  its  authorization  on  the  Govenunent,  and  ita  intro- 
duction into  our  Public  Schools. 

St.  Thomas,  Nov.  3Mh,  1878. 

A.  F.  BUTLER,  Co.  Inspector. 

J.  McLEAN,  Town  Inspector. 

J.  MILLEK,  M.A.,  Head  Master  St.  Thomas  Hisrh  School 

A.  STEELE,  B  A.,  '*  Aylmer  High  School. 

N.  M.  CAMPBELL,        "  Co.  of  Eitfin  Model  School 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  receired  and 
adopted. — Carried  unanimously. 

Price,  Clotli  X^xtra,,        -       fiSc 

W.   J.   GAGE   &  COMPANY, 

(Late  AD.\M  MILLER  &  CO.) 


THREE  EDITIONS  SOLD  IN  SIX  MONTHS 

—OF— 

HAMBLIN  SMITH'S  ARITHMETIC, 

ADAPTED  TO  CANADIAN  CURKKRCT  BT 

THOMAS  KIRKLAND,  M.A.,  Science  Master  Normal 

School,  Toronto,  and 
WM.  SCOTT,  M.A.,  Head  Master  Model  School,  Ontario 


4th  Edition,  Price,      •       75  Cents. 


AuthoriMed  by  tht  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario. 
Autfwrited  by  ITie  Ccntncil  of  Public  Inatruction,  Quabac. 
Becommended  by  the  Senate  of  the  Univ.  of  Iialifax. 
Authorixed  by  the  Chief  Sup t.  Education,  Manitoba. 


FROM    NOVA    SCOTIA. 

A.  O.  A.  DOAIJE,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Barrington,  N.  8. 

"  Hamblin  Smith's  arithmetic  seems  very  smtable  to  the  neces- 
sities of  our  public  schools.  The  exercises  are  admirable,  and  the 
examination  papers  are  invaluable  as  aids  to  teachers  in  thorough 
training.  They  will  also  prove  of  great  ser^'ice  to  pupils  desirous 
of  passing  the  grade  tests.  The  author  appears  not  to  rely  so  much 
on  set  rules  as  upon  explanations  and  the  clearing  of  seeming 
obscurities,  so  that  pupils  may  readily  comprehend  the  questions 
and  proceed  to  the  solutions.  I  coidially  recommend  its  use  to  all 
those  desirous  of  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of 
neeful  knowledge. 


C.  F.  ANDEEW8,  Inspector  for  Queen's  Co.,  NoTa  ScotlN. 

"  I  have  much  pleastire  in  certifying  to  the  raperiority  of  tht 
Canadian  edition  of  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  over  any  text 
book  on  that  subject  that  has  yet  come  under  my  notice.    It  la 

Eractical,  complete  and  comprehensive.    The  appendix  and  exa Di- 
lation papers  are  important  and  valuable  features.    I  shall  be 
pleased  to  recommend  its  eai'ly  introduction." 


W.  fJ.  DANAGH,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Cmnberland,  N.  8, 

HAnrBLrN  Smith's  Arithmetic. — "It  has  a  value  for  candidatei 
preparing  for  pubhc  examination,  as  the  examples  have  been 
mostly  culled  from  Examination  papers,  indeed  I  may  say  that  I 
have  not  seen  any  other  work  on  tnis  branch  that  is  so  specially 
calculated  to  assist  the  student  in  passing  with  credit  official  testf 
I  therefore  think  that  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  should  bi 
placed  on  the  anUhorized  list  of  books  for  public  scbools.* 


BEATTY  &  GLfiRE'S  BOOK-KEEPING. 

k  Tkbatisb  on  SmoLB  and  Double  Entry  Book-Keeping,  for  usb 
ni  High  and  Public  Schools. 

By  S.  G.  Bbatty,  Principal  Ontario  Commercial  College,  Belleville,  and 

SamubL  Clare,  Book-Keeping  and  Writing  Master, 

Normal  School,  Toronto. 

3rd  Ed.,  PRICE,        -        70  CENTS. 

Jlufhoriged  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario. 
JLutTwrised  by  the  Chief  Supt.  Education,  Manitoba. 
Beoommended  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  Quebec. 

PROM  NOVA  SrOTlA  AND  MANITOBA. 

A.  C.  A.  DOANE,  Insp.  P.  Schools,  Shelburne  Co.,  Nova  Sooti*. 
"  I  have  carefully  looked  over  Beatty  &  Clare's  Bookkeeping,  and 
cannot  but  admire  the  simplicity  of  the  outline,  the  practical  bearing  of 
the  transactions,  the  perspicuity  of  the  instructions,  and  the  varied  con* 
mercial  character  of  the  whole  work.  It  commends  itself  to  teachers  as 
a  text  book  and  to  all  others  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this 
important  branch." 

J.  D.  McGILLIVRAY,  Insp.  Schools,  Co.  Hants.,  Nova  Scotia. 

Beaty  &  Clare's  Bookkeeping. — "  Besides  looking  over  this  book 
myself,  I  have  submitted  it  to  the  inspection  of  practical  bookkeepers  who 
agree  with  me  in  the  propriety  of  recommending  it  as  a  school  book. 
Its  directions  are  minute  and  to  the  point,  and  its  examples  ample;" 

C.  T.  ANDREWS,  Inspector  for  Queen's  Co.,  Nova  Scotia. 
"  Beatty   &    Clare's    Bookkeepinq    has  had  a   careful    perusal, 
with  which  the  principles  of  bookkeeping  are  explained  and  illustrated, 
will  recommend  this  work  to  any  teacher  or  pupil  preraring  for  examina- 
tion, while  it  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  all  practical  purposes. 

L.  S.  MORSE,  M.A.,  Insp.  Schools,  Annapolis  Co.,  Nova  Scotia. 
"  I  have  examined  Beatty  &  Clare's  Bookkeeping  and  find  it  to  be  an 
excellent  work.    The  definitions,  forms,  and  transactions  therein  con- 
tained, are  plain  and  simple,  yet  comprehensive  and  practical.    It  is  well 
adapted  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 

D,  H.  SMITH,  A.M.,  Insp.  Schools,  Colchester  County,  Nova  Scotia. 
"  Beatty  &  Clare's  Bookkeeping  is  an  admirable  work,  its  simplicity 
alone  is  sufficient  to  secure  for  the  book  a  place  in  our  schools  throughont 
<he  Dominion." 


W.  S.  DANAGH,  Inspector  for  Cnmberland,  N.  S. 
"  I  have  looked  into  Beatty  &  Clare's  Bookkeeping,  and  have  much 
pleasure  in  saying  that  the  work  is  just  what  is  wanted  for  boys  who  desire 
to  acquire  in  a  short  time  such  knowledge  as  will  fit  them  for  business'" 

REV.  JOHN  AMBROSE,  M.A.,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Digby,  N.  S. 
"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  tfaoroughhess  of 
Beatty  &  Clare's  Bookkeeping. 

THOS.  HART,  M.A..  Winnipeg, 
"  Several  months  ago  we  introduced  Mason's  English  Grammar  into 
Manitoba  College,  and  now  we  are  introducing  Beatty  &  Clare's  Book- 
keeping.   We  find  them  just  what  we  need  in  their  respective  subjects." 


now    TO    RE>Ar>. 

.k  Drill  Book   fur   Correct  and  Exprbssivk   Keaoino,  Adapted 

FOR    THE   USE  OF   SCHOOLS. 

By  Richard  Lewis,  Teacher  of  Elocution, Author  of  "  Dominion  Elocu- 
tionist," &c.    3rd  Ed.,  Pnce  75  Cents. 
Authorized  by  the  Minister  ofEckication  for  Ontario. 
Authorized  by  the  Chief  Supt.  of  Education,  Manitoba, 
D.  H.  SMITH,  A.M.,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Colchester  Co.,  N.  S. 
"  Lewis'  '  How  to  Bead,'  comes  in  good  time.    In  no  branch  of 
study  is  there  more  deficiency  displayed  than  in  that  of  reading. 
Many  of  our  teachers  really  apjtear  to  have  no  conception  as  to 
how  reading  should  be  taught,  but  by  a  careful  study  of  Lewis' 
'How  to  Read' they  can  without  any  difflculty  render  themselves 
at  to  give  instruction  with  the  utmost  satisfaction." 

L.  S.  MORSE,  M.A.,  Inspector  Schools,  Annapolis  Co.,  N.  S. 
"Lewis'  'How  to  Read'  treats  of  a  subject  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  recommended.  Such  a  wo. '  Tiuch  needed  in  our  schools. 
The  art  of  reading  effectively  has  been  acquired  by  few  teachers, 
hence  thoy  should  procure  this  work  and  thoroughly  and  practi- 
cally master  the  rules  and  principles  therein  contained. 

J.  D.  McGELLIVIlAT,  Inspec'^r  of  Schools,  Co.  Hants. 
"Lewis'  'How  to  Read,'  is  the  best  drill  book  in  elocution  for 
school  use  that  I  have  seen.    I  have  read  it  over  with  a  great  deal 
of  OMre." 


C.  T.  ANDREWS,  Inspector  for  Queen's  Co.,  N.  S. 
"  I  have  examined  '  How  to  Read,'  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  the  best  Little  work  on  elocution  for  teachers  that 
has  yet  come  under  my  notice.  A  thorough  drill  in  the  exercises, 
with  due  attention  to  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language  ns 
Qlustreted  by  the  author,  and  an  intelligent  conception  of  the 
principles  and  suggestions  therein  given  will  insTire  pleasing  and 
expressive  reading.  It  cannot  but  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  every 
teacher  as  it  supiilies  a  want  loug  felt  in  our  schools,  and  gives  to 
the  important  subject  of  reading  its  due  prozuinence,  as  looth  aii 
art  and  a  science." 


A.  C.  A.  DOANE,  Inspector  of  Schoola,  Sholbume  Co.,  N.  S. 

"  How  to  Read,'  is  just  what  is  needed,  both  as  a  school  class 
book  and  an  aid  to  teachers  in  the  proper  training  of  pupils  in  the 
principles  of  effective  reading. 

Bev.  JOHN  AMBROSE,  M.A.,  Inspector  P.  Schools,  Digby,  N.  S. 
How  TO  Read  by  Richabd  Lewis. — "This  book,  for  the  size  of 
it,  1b  the  best  by  far  that  I  have  euer  seen  on  the  subject." 

W.  L.  DANAGH,  Inspector  for  Cumberland,  N.  S. 
"How  to  Read  is  a  seasonable  publication.  As  a  drill  book  for 
expressive  reading  it  supplies  a  desideratiun  in  our  schools.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  cotter  teaching  on  this  brarich  is  greatly 
needed.  The  work  shows  skill  and  is  highly  creditable  to  iho 
author." 

JOHN  T.  GUIM,  Broad  Cove,  Cape  Breton,  N.  S. 
"  The  plan  pursued  in  the  arraugements  of  the  work,  cominen- 
elng  with  elements  essential  to  correct  vocali ration,  and  leading 
gradually  on  to  principles  and  practice  in  some  of  the  pui'est  gems 
of  the  language,  must  commend  itself  to  every  admirer  of  clear, 
expiessive  English  reading.  The  typographical '  get  up '  of  the  work 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  enterprising  publiehers." 


W.  J.  GAGE  &  Go's  New  Educational  Series. 


PEICE. 

REID'S  ETYTIOLOGICAL  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY    l  00 

UNIVERSAL  PRONOUNCING  POCKET  DICTION- 

AEY 0  20 

NATIONAL  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 0  40 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL,  SERIES   READERS 

First  Book,  Part  I     ...  005 

n 0  10 

SecondBook    (Iron  Bound) 0  25 

Third  Book     (Iron  Bound) 0  40 

Fourth  Book    (Iron  Bound) 0  50 

Filth  Book    (Iron  Bound) 0  60 

Advanced  Reader   ....' 0  60 

The  SpeUing  Book— a  companion  to  tba  deader   0  30 

HOW  TO  READ ;  a  drill  book  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
speaking  voice,  and  for  correct  and  exjiressive  reading.    By 

Kichard  Lewis    0  75 

BOOK-KEEPING  BY  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  EN- 

TKY.— By  S.  G.  Beatty,  Princix^al  Ontario  Busiuess  College, 
&c.,  and  S.  Clare,  Book-keeping  and  Writing  Master,  Kornial 
School,  Toronto 0  70 

TEACHERS   MANUAL  OP  PENMANSHIP.— A  guide 

for  teachers  of  v.Titiug,  prepared  to  illustrate  tue  system  and 
mode  of  instruction  iu  Beatty 's  HeadLine  Copy  Books  0  50 

TEACHER'S  MANUAL  FOR  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING in  Primary  Schools.  By  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  State 
Director  of  Art  Education  for  Massachusetts   1  00 

TEACHER'S  MANUAL  FOR  FREEHAND  DRAW- 
ING in  Intermediate  and  .advanced  Classes.  By  Professor 
Walter  Smith, 1  00 

WALTER   SMITH'S  PRIMARY  DRAWING  CARDS. 

Series  No.  1&  2  each    0  15 

WALTER   SMITH'3   DRAWING  BOOK    (Intermediate 

Course)  Nos.  1,- "2,  iV' 3  each    0  15 

HEALTH  IN   THE   HOUSE. -By  Catherine  M.  Buckton, 

Uember  of  the  Beeds  School  Board 0  60 

GRAMMAR  OP  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE.-By  Leo- 
nard bchinitz,  LL.D 0  75 

ELEMENTS  OF  STRUCTURAL  BOTANY.-By  John 
Macoun,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  Albert  Uni- 
versity ;  and  H.  B.  Spottou,  M.A.,  Head  M-ister  of  Baii-ie 
High  School.  Full  illustrations  of  the  principal  Canadian 
plants  1  00 

DRILL  AND  CALISTHENICS.-A  Manual  of  Sqttad 
UkiLiL  as  I'rescribei  lor  the  Hign  aud  Public  Schools  of  On- 
tario;  and  Calisthr.s'ic  ExrRcisES.  By  James  Hng'aes,  In- 
spector of  Public  f^cIioolS;  Toronto   0  30 

THE  CANADIAN  SPEAKER  AND  ELOCUTIONARY 
BEADKK.— Fd.  by  Kev.  E.  H.  Dewart,  U.D.,  Ed.  Christian 
Guardian   0  40 

CANADIAN  HUMOROUS  RECITER.-Edited  by  James 

Hughes,    Esq 0  30 

CANADIAN     PROHIBITION     RECITER.-Euited     by 

James  Hughes,  L.sq.,  Iusi)ector  of  Schools,  Toronto,  Ont 0  30 

THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL.-By  Bev. 

W.  F.  Crafts  ;  containing  addresses  and  methods  of  teaching 
by  Eichard  Newton.  D.D.,  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  CD.,  Jiimes 
Hughes,  Esq.,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Bev.  J.  L.  flurlburt. 
and  a  large  number  of  leading  Sunday  School  workers  ii; 
Cajiada  and  the  United  States ;  171  pp.  Price— in  paper,  50 
cents,  in  cloth ;..., , ,,.,,„ 0  75 


W.  J.  GAGE  &  Go's  New  Educational  Series. 


MATHEMATICS.  ^^^_ 

HAMBLIN  SMITH'S  AKITHMETIC.-Adaptcd  to  C?.u- 
adian  Schools,  by  Thoioas  Kirkland,  M.A.,  Science  Master, 
Noi-mal  School,   Torouto.   end    William  Scott,  B.  A.,  Head  • 

Master  Model  School  for  Ontario.    6tb  Edition  $0  75 

KEY  to  the  above  Arithmetic,  by  the  Authors 2  00 

ELEMENTARY  ABITHMETIC.-Intended  as  an  i:.'ro- 
ductorv  test-book  to  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  by  Thomas 
KirMacd,  M.A.,  Science  ^Master  Normal  School,  Tor.,  ar-d  Wm. 
Scott.  B.A.,  Hend  Master  M-^lcl  School,  Ont.    -lOth  Thousand.    0  25 

McLELLAN  &    KmKLANiyS  EXAMINATION    PA- 
'       PEBS  JN  ARITHMETIC— liy^J.  A.  MoLellan,    M.A.,  IL.D., 
Inspoc.or   of  High   Schr.ol?,  and   Thomas   KirTiliaul,   M.  A., 
Science  Master  l«lrmal  School,  Toronto.   4th  Edition 100 

McLELLAN  &  ]^RKLAND'S  EXAMINATION  PA- 
PEBST^PABT  L-^Containing  the  Esaraination  Papers 
for  admission  to  High  fcohools,  and  for  Candidates  for  Third- 
Class  Teachers'  Certificates 0  60 

HINTS  AND  ANSWERS  TO   McLELLAN  &  KIRK- 
•^I/AND'S  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.     -Jnd  Edition 100 

SMITH  &  McMimCHYS  ADVANCED  ARITHMETIC    0  50 

SMITH  &  McMTTRCHY'S  ELEMENTARY  ARITH- 
METIC  IronBound 0  25 

MENTAL    ARITHMETIG.-PABT    I.    By  J.  A.  McLellan, 

M.A.,  LL.D.,  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Ontario.    2nd  Edition    0  30 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC— PABT  H.    By  J.  A.  McLellan, 

M.A.,  LL.D,    2ndi;i'ition 0  45 

JUVENILE  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.-By  John  F.  Stod- 
dard, M.A 0  15 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.— By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.A. 
With  Appendix  by  Alfred  Baker,  JB.A.,  Mathematical  Tutor, 
University  College,   Toronto  : 0  90 

KEY  TO  HAMBLIN  SMITH'S  ALGEBRA 2  75 

HAMBLIN   SMITH'S    EXERCISES    IN    ALGEBRA. 

PABT    I 0  75 

ALGEBRA.— PART  U.  By  E.  J.  Gross,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Gon- 
ville    and    Caius    College,    and  Mathematical  Lecturer    at 

Gerton  College,  Cambridge 2  50 

HAMBLIN  SMITH'S  ELEMENTS  OP  GEOMETRY  0  90 
HAMBLIN  SMITH'S  G50METRY.-B00KS  I.  and  U...  0  30 
HAMBLIN  SMITH'S  GE0METRY.-B00K8  II.  and  UL  0  30 
POTTS'    EUCLID— With    Appendix  by   Thomas    Kirkland, 

M.  A.,   Science  Master  Normal  School.    500th  thousand 0  50 

POTTS'  EUCLID.— BOOKS  I.  and  n .-. 0  30 

POTTS'    EUCLID.— BOOKS  II.  akd  m 0  30 

ELEMENTARY  STATICS.-By  Thomas  Kirkland.   M.A., 

Science  Master  Koiinal  School,  Toronto.     4th  edition 1  00 

ELEMENTARY  STATICS.— By  J.  Hamblin  Smith,  M.A., 
with  appendix  by  Thomas  Kirkland,  M.A.,  Science  Master, 
Normal  School,  Toronto   0  90 

ELEMENTARY     HYDROSTATICS.-By     J.    namblin 

Smith,  M.A 0  75 

KEY  TO  HAMBLIN  SMITH'S  STATICS  AND  HY- 
DROSTATICS (in  one  volume)  2  00 

ELEMENTARY     TRIGONOMETRY.-By    J.     Hamblin 

Smith, M.A 125 

KEY  TO  HAMBLIN  SMITH'S  TRIGONOMETRY 2  60 
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